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and by general and systematic instruction^ for each lesson. A 
reading which does not demand preparatory labor is not 
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Require the class to commit to memory and recite the most important 
principles, definitions, and examples, both separately and in concert. 
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master them. 

^art Second is not simply a collection of readings, but also a dic- 
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pupils to pronounce, spell, and define the words in the notes. Often 
require them to commence with the last word of a paragraph in the read- 
ing and pronounce back to the first. Also direct their attention to the 
accents and marked letters. Call into exercise their judgment and taste 
by requiring them to determine what principle of elocution each reading 
lesson is best adapted to illustrate. 

before the F^inal heading, be sure that the pupils understand 
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connected thoughts, and the portion illustrated by the picture, if any ; 
and fifthly, the moral or what the lesson teaches. 

The Index to the JVotes is of the utmost importance, and ought 
to be employed daily. Make special efforts to give pupils great facility 
in its use. 
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PREFACE, 



THE Fifth Reader of the Excelsior Series, which 
is tiow presented tu the public, will, it is con- 
fidently hoped, do much to justify and confirm 
the favorable verdict which the preceding numbers of 
the series have received from experienced Catholic 
teachers. The general principles which have governed 
the choice of selections fur reading, arc the same as 
those which have been acted on in arranging the 
earlier Readers. The final cause of a Reading-book, 
or a Reading class, we have assumed to be the pro- 
duction of good readers — of pupils, that is, who have 
learned to pronounce well, to modulate their voices 
properly, and to bring out the full thought of an 
author, by giving due emphasis and expression to his 
words. At the same time, care has been religiously 
taken to secure not only that no selection shall con- 
tain anything capable of wounding the purity of Cath- 
olic faith, but also that the Reader shall be a service- 
able and important adjunct to the Catechism and the 
History- 

The Treatise on Elocution, more extended than in 
the earlier numbers of the Series, presents the subject 
both as a science and an art. To study it with the 
help of a blackboard, on which the diagrams^ indicat- 



Ti PREFACE. 

ing the divisions and subdivisions of the subject-mat- 
ter, should be drawn and carefully explained, should 
be regarded as an indispensable preliminary exercise 
for classes beginning to use this Reader, It will be 
found full enough for thorough training in Pronuncia- 
tion and Expression, and simple enough to be easily 
mastered by every pupil. 

In this edition all of Webster's marked letters are 
used to indicate pronunciation, while ample foot-notes 
give all needed definitions, as well as explanations ot 
obscure allusions, and brief biographical sketches of 
most of the authors from whom selections have been 
made. The wood-cuts are numerous, and admirably 
illustrate the text; and the Index of Notes will be 
found a useful and carefiilly prepared assistance to 
pupils in obtaining a thorough mastery of the English 
language. 
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ELOCUTION is tiie mode of utt^ranc^ or delivery 
of any fluiii^ spoken. It may be gotnl. or bad. 
M. Good Miocuiion is th^ art of utteriii|? ideas nnder- 
f^tandiDgly, correctly, and efFet'tively. Jt Hiiihrae*p8 the 
two genei-al divisions, Ortuokpv and ExpiiEssiUiV, 



V/aadie 



( 



'if*e/i n 



Oi^ae-Mifg^u 



0<SlTIIOIi]<PY, 

)EPy is tiie art of fu:>rre(^t \n*m 
erabmces Articulation, Syllabicatiok, and 



ORTHOEPY is tiie art of fu:>rre(^t ])n>ntnKiation. 
It 



Accent, 



iUci^^&€i€4€iH 









Orthoepy has to do with s^parah words — tfie productioTi 
of tiieir oral elemeiitSj the combination of these etements to 
form eyllableSj and the accentuation of tiie right syllables. 



^ BUckboard I>iftgram6 are ber« 
intf^nced for iiie coDvenicnce of 
teat^ers and to seiYo as couBtant te- 



mindera of tiie Importatice of em- 
ploying tiie yerceptive faculties in 
connection witib Oral inetrui^ion. 
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I. ARTICULATION. 
I. 

DEFimTIOJ^S. 

ARTICULATION is the distinct utterance of the 
L oral elements in syllables and words. 

2. Orat Memenis are the sounds that, uttered sepa- 
rately or in combination, form syllables and words. 

3. Orat Mements are Induced by different posi- 
tions of the organs of speech, in connection with the 
voice and the breafh. 

i,. The "Principal Organs of Speech are the lips, 
the teeth, the tongue, and the palate. 

5. Voice is "Produced by the action of the breath 
upon the larynx.^ 

6. Oral Mements are divided into three classes : 
eigJUeen tonics, fifteen subtonics, and ten atonics. 

7. Tonics are pure tones produced by the voice, with 
but slight use of the organs of speech. 

8. Subtonics are tones produced by the voice, Tnodi- 
fied by the organs of speech. 

9. Atonies are mere breathings, modified by the 
organs of speech. 

/O. ZfCtters are characters that are used to represent 
or modify the oral elements. 

//. The Alphabet is Divided into vowels and con- 
sonants. 

f2. Vowels are the letters that usually represent the 
tonics. They are a, ^, ^, o, t^, and sometimes y} 

fS. A Diphthong is the union of two vowels in a 
syllable ; as ou in our, ea in br^ad. 

fA^ A Proper IHphihong \^i\i^\i\muot\moyo^^ 
in a syllable, neither of which is silent : as ou in out. 

» Ziftr3riiac<— The larynx ia the up- « W not a VowaL— TT, not repre- 
per part of the tMu^haa, or windpipe, senting a tonic, is Only a consonant. 



ORAL ELEMENTS. 17 

fo. An Improper ^iphihoH^ is the union of two 
vowels in a Bjllable, one of wliioU is silent ; as oa in loaf- 

/6\ A Triphihonff is tlie union o.' three vowels in a 
syllable ; as tau in be«e/ (b5), lew in adi>M (adu')- 

/7, Consonants^ are the letters that usually i^»pre9ent 
either sub tonic or atonic elements* They an^ of two 
kinds, single letters and combiiUHi, including all the 
letters of the alphabet, except the vowelsj and tin* conw 
binations dh, ^b, Wh, iig ; Hi subtonicj and th atonic. 

f8. Jjubiais are letters whose oral elements an* c hietly 
formed by the lips. They aiv A, p^ ir, and wh, M is a 
nasal labial. F and ^ are labia-dentals. 

f9 , ^entats are letters whose Oral elements are chiefly 
formed by the teeth, Tliey are j^ ^, z, dh, and ^, 

20* J/iuffuals are letters whose uml elements are 
chiefly formed by the toni^ie. They are ri, l^ r, and L 
iV^is a nasal-lingual ; y^ a lingua-palatiil, and ///, alin- 
gmi-deutal. 

2f. 'Palatals are letters whose Oral elements are 
chiefly formed by the palate- They are g and Av NO 
is a nasal-palatal. 

22* Coff nates are letters whose oral elements are 
produced by the same organs, in a similar manner; 
thus, / is a cognate of p / ^ and g^ etc. 

23. Alphabetic £Jquwatents are letters, or combi- 
nations of letters, that represent the same ehmients, or 
sounds \ thus, i is an equivalent of e, in p/que, 

II. 
OBAL ELEMEJTFS, 

IN sounding the tonics, the organs should be fully 
opened, and the stream of sound from the throat 
should be thrown, as much as ]>ossible, directly upwai"d 

1 Co&Bonaiit. — The term rff/wo- ly used in words without having a 

Ti^ani, literaUy meftnin^ munMng vowd connerted with i\wm in the 

wUhf is applied to these letters and same syllable, al though their qt^jI 

Oomhinatitins because thej ^re rare- dementa may Ue uttered st^parately, 
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against the roof of the mcmfli. These elements should 
open with an abrupt and eccplosive force, and then 
diminish gradualJj and equably to the end. 

In producing the subtonic and atdnic elements, it is 
important to press the organs upon each other witti 
great firmness and tension ; to throw the breath upon 
them with force ; and to prol6ng the sound sufficiently 
to give it a full impression on the ear. 

The instructor will first require the students to pro- 
nounce a catch- word once, and then produce the oral 
element represented by the marked vowel, or Italic 
consonant, four times — ^thus ; age — a, a, a, a ; ate — a, a, 
a, a ; &t — k^ &, 3,, 8. ; 3,sh — k^ 3*, a, a, etc. He will ex- 
ercise the class until each student can utter consecutively 
all the elementary sounds as arranged in the following 

TABLE OF ORAL ELEMEJSTTS. 









I. TONICS. 






1. 


a,^aam 


age, 


ate. 


8. e, as in 


elk. 


§nd. 


2. 


a, " 


at, 


a^. 


9. e,* " 


her, 


verse. 


3. 


a, " 


art, 


arm. 


10. I, " 


Ige, 


dhlld. 


k. 


a, " 


all, 


ball. 


11. I, " 


ink, 


indh. 


5. 


a,^ " 


bare, 


•eare. 


M. 6, " 


6ld, 


home. 


6. 


a," " 


ask. 


glass. 


13. 6,» " 


6n, 


fr6st. 


7. 


e, " 


he, 


thege. 


U. o, " 


do. 


prove. 



and without the aid of a vowel. 
Indeed, they frequently form sylla- 
bles by themselves, as in feeble (W), 
takn {kn), 

' Iiong and Short Vowels. — ^The 
attention of the class should be called 
to the fact that the first element, or 
sound, represented by each of the 
vowels, is usually indicated by a hori- 
zontal line placed over the letter, and 
the second sound by a curved line. 

« A Fifth.— The fifth element, or 
sound, represented by ft, is its first 
or Alphabetic sound, modified or 
softened by r. In its production, 



the lips, placed nearly together, are 
held immovable while the student 
tries to say S,. 

* A Sixth.— The sixth element rep- 
resented by &, is a sound interme- 
diate between a, as heard in at, ash, 
and fl, as in arm, art. It is produced by 
prolonging and slightly softening a. 

< E Third.— The third element rep- 
resented by e, is e as heard in end,pro- 
longed,and modified or softened by r. 

* O modified.— The modified oral 
element of o, in this work, is repre- 
sented by 5, the same mark as its 
regular second power. This nio4i- 







COGNATES. 






m 


15. %' 


as in «ube 


, -cure. 


17. u, as in 


I full, 


pii^ 


16. a, 


" bud, 


bMi. 


18. ou, 


<4 


our, 


house. 






II. SUBTONICS. 








/. ft, aa in ftaSe, 


orfi. 


.9. r," as in 


I rako. 


bar. 


2. d. 


" did, 


^im. 


10. til, 




tliis, 


wi^L 


^. g. 


" gag» 


gig- 


ii. », 




tjine, 


ui^e. 


■4.y, 


" join, 


joiwt. 


i2. Wy 




toake, 


2ci§e. 


5. I, 


" &ke. 


Iskne. 


13. y. 




■yard. 


yes. 


6. m, 


" wild, 


mind. 


lA. z. 




^est, 


gazo. 


7. n, 


" wame, 


mime. 


16. zh, 




amre^ 


glazier. 


8. ng, 


" gang, 


gang. 














111. ATONICS. 








i. /, as in /ame, 


/i^e. 


6. t, as in 


&r^. 


foas^. 


«. A, 


" /tark, 


^rm. 


7. a, 


ih 


fhank 


, yourti. 


3. k. 


" Annd, 


^BS. 


8. dh, 


i{ 


clias^s 


maitih. 


4- P, 


" ^ipe, 


pwmp. 


9. A, 


u 


^ade, 


Eihake. 


6, *, 


" *ame, 


sense. 

n 

cog:n 


^0. Wh, 

'I. 
\flTES. 


3 U 


Wbale, 


WMte, 



FIRST require the student to pronounce distinctly 
the word containing the atonic element, then the 
subtonic cognate, uttering the element after each word — 



fied or medium element may be pro- 
duced by uttering^ the iound of o in 
not, sligbtly softened, with twice ita 
usual vol ume» or prolongation. It ie 
uBually given wbeu short o is imme- 
diatel J followed by ff.ft, **, M, or th, 
as in dff, s4/!, cr^r^, cd^, hrMh ; also 
in a number of words wlitre short o 
is directlj followed by n, or final 
rt^p aa In gdne, \mg&ne ; Ung, pT^ng, 
sdnfft ihTifng, wrSng. Smaut say a, 
To give the extreme short sound of 
Q to Bucb words is affectation ; to 
give them the full sound of broad § 
[dJn §U], 13 vulgar. 



1 U initial.— F. at the lie^nning 
of vvordfi, wben long, b as the sound 
of ffu, as tu ftae, 

' R trilled.— In triUhtg t, the tip 
of the tonguo is made t<> vibrate 
againit the rtS&f of th** mo nth. Fre- 
quently require the student, 4fter a 
full inhalation, to trill r continuous- 
ly, as 16ng as possible. 

* Wh.^ — To produce the oraJ ele- 
ment of Wb^the student will blow 
from the centf^r of the mouth— first 
oompreasing the lipn, and then sud- 
denly relaxing them while the Mr 
is eacaping. 
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thus: lip, p; orJ, J, etc. The attention of the pupil 
should be called to the fact that cognates are produced 
by the same organs, in a similar manner, and only diflfer 
in one being an undertone, and the other a whisper. 

ATONICS. SUBTONICS. 

lip, p orJ, S. 

/i/e, /. t)ase, t). 

T^te, Wh t^ise, w. 

mve, s 2:eal, z. 

^ade, ^ a;2rure, zh. 

diarm, di ^oin, j. 

tsLTt, t did^ d. 

thing, th this, th. 

*iS*, Jc. . . gig, g. 

IV. 
ALPHABETIC EQUIVALEJ^S. 

THE instructor will require the students to read or 
recite the Table of Alphabetic Equivalents, using 
the following fdrmula : The Alphabetic Equivalents of 
A first power are ai, au^ ay^ e, ea^ ee^ ei^ ey ; as in the 
words gain, gauge^ stray ^ melee^^ greats vetn, they. 

I. TONIC ELEMENTS. 

For a, aij au, ay^ e^ ea^ ee, ei^ ey; as in gazn, gS,ttgej 
stra^/, melee', great, vem, thej/. 

For a, at J ua; as in plaid, gtrftranty. 

For a, au^ e, ea, ua ; as in ha^^nt, sergeant, heart, gz^rd. 

For a, au^ aw^ eo, o, oa, ou; as in fa^^lt, hat^k, 
Gedrge, cork, broad, bo^^ght. 

For a, ai, e, ea, ei ; as in diair, th^re, swear, h^ir. 

For e, ea, ee, ez, eo, ey^ i, ze; as in read, deep, ce/1, 
people, ke^/, valise, field. 

For 6, a, ai, a^/, ea, ei, eo, ie, 2^, ^e/ as in anj^ said, 
sa^/s, h6ad, heifer, l6opard, frignd, b^^ry, gt^ss. 

For e, ea, i, o, 02^, u^ ue^ y ; as in earth, girl, word, 
scourge, bum, g^^rdon, mj/rrh. 
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For I, ai, eij eye^ ie^ aij w\ uy^ y, ye; as in aisle, 
sleight, efe^ dltf, choir, gt^Ide, bwy, my, ry^. 

For I, ai, ^, ee^ ie, o, oij Uj ui^ y/ as in captoln, 
pretty, been, deve, women, tortoise, bt«y, bz^Ild, hi'nin. 

For 5, at^ eat^ eo, eto, oa, oe, oo, oi^ 020/ as in haut- 
boy, beat^, yeoman, seto, cdal, f5e, dSor, sdt^l, blO^c. 

For 6, a, ot^ ot(7 / as in what, hdt^h, kn62oledge. 

For o, e2^,.oe, do, ot^ t^ ui; as in greto, shoe, spdon, 
sot^p, rude, fruit 

For u, eau, ew, ew, tew, /ew, t^, m/ as in beauty, 
feud, new?, &d^eii, vieWy hue, jutce. 

For ti, 0, oe, 00, ot^/ as in love, doeg, blood, yot^ng. 

For u, o, 00, ot^/ as in wolf, bdbk, could. 

For on, ow; as in xww. 

For oi (gl), oy/ as in boy. 

XL SUBTONIC AND ATONIC ELEMENTS. 

For f, ghj ph; as in cou^^A, nymph. 
Forj, g; as in gem, gin. 

For k, -e, -eA, gh, g/ as in -cole, €on€A, louffhy etignette. 
For s, g/ as in gell, gity. 

For t, dy thy phth; as in danceeZ, Thames, ^A/Ai§ic. 
For V, /, ph; as in q/", Stephen. 
For y, i; as in pinion. . 
For z, c, g, ar / as in suffice, roge, rrebec. 
For zh, ^, ^/ as in rougre, oder. 
For ng, n ; as in anger, bank. 
For di, ^/ as in fus/ian. 

For^ c, 5A, «, 88 y t; as in oeean, g^ige, rare, 
a^rare, mar^l. 

V. 
OBAL ELEMEJrrS COMBIKEB. 

AFTER the instructor has given a class thorough drill 
/jl on the preceding tables as arranged, the following 
exercises will be found of great value, to improve the 



lb, 


lb; 


6b, 


6b, 


da, 


da, 


da, 


da. 


Id, 


Id; 


Sd, 


6d, 


ga, 


ga, 


ga, 


ga, 


Ig, 


ig; 


5g, 


6g, 
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organs of speech and the voice, as well as tx) familiarize 
the student with different combinations of sound. 

As the Hfth element represented by a, and the third 
element of e^ are always immediately followed by the 
oral element of r in words, the r is introduced in like 
manner in these iexercises. Since the sixth sound of a, 
when not a syllable by itself, is always immediately fol- 
lowed by the oral element of /, ti, or 5, in words, these 
letters are here employed in the same manner. 

I. TONICS AND SUBTONICS. 

1. ba, ba, ba, ba, bUr, baf; be, b6, b6r; 

ob; ub, lib, ub; oub. 

dar, d&s; de, d6, der; 

od; ud, ud, ud; oud. 

gar, gan; ge, g6, ger; 

og; ug. Tig, ug; oug. 

jas, jSx, ja, ja, ja, ja; jer, j6, je; 

I& Ig; og, 6g, og; ug, ug, ug; oug. 

las, lir, 1§, la, la, la; ler, 15, le; 

n, il; ul, 61, ol; ul, iil, ul; oul. 

mas, mSr, m6, ma, ma, me ; mer, m6, mi ; 

Im, im; om, 6m, 6m; om, 6m, um; oum. 

an, S/U, an, &m, nan, an ; en, §m, 6n ; 

ny, ny ; no, no, n6 ; nu, nu, nu ; nou. 

ang, arn, ang, af, ang, ang; 6ng, ern, eng; 

ii^, ing; 6ng, ong, ong; ung, ting, ung;oun. 

ra, ra, rar, ra, ra, raf; re, rgr, r6; 

rl, rl; r6, ro, ro; ru, rft, ru; rou. 

ath, 6th, af, eth, arth, ath ; 6th, erth, eth ; 

thi, thi ; th6, tti5, tho ; thu, thu, thu ; thou, 

ve, va, var, va, vaf, va; ver, ve, v6; 

Iv, Iv; ov, 6v, 6v; uv, uv, ov; ouv. 

wa, wa, war, wa, wa, waf; yfii^ w6, we; 

wl, wi; wo, w6, wo; wu, wu, wi; wou. 
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5. ya, y&, ya, yft, yar, yan; ye, ye, yer; 

yi, yi; yo, y6, yo; yu, yti, yu; you. 

zou; zdb, zft, za; zoo, zd, z5; ^ zl; 

zer, z6; ze; zaf, zSr, zg,, za, z&, zS. 

ouzh ; uzh, fizh, uzh ; ozb, dzh, d^ ; Izh, Izh ; 

erzh, gzli, ezh ; af, &rzh, i^h, azb, &zh, Szh. 

II. TONIC AND ATONIC COMBINATIONS. 

/. fa, a, fa, fe, far, fes; fe, fe, f6r; 

if. If; of, 6f, of; uf, iif, uf; out 

hSr, han, ha, ha, hS, h&; h6, he, IiSr; 

hi, hi ; ha, h6, hu ; hu, hu, hu ; hou. 

ak, &k, ak, ak, ark, af; t^k, ek, ^rk; 

kl, kl; ko, kd, ko; ku, ku, kii; kou. 

2. ep, ftp, ap, 6p, 6rp, pif; p6, pi, per; 

pi, pi; op, obp, ap; pii, pii, pdb;oup. 

af, ers, ds, as, &s, es; sir, se, si; 

Is, Is; us, as, Os; so, s&, sii; ous. 

tas, tar, ta, at, it, at; ter, et, et; 

tj^> ty ; t^> t^> to ; tit, ut, ut ; tou. 

S. fhaf, thAr, fha, f ha, fha, thft ; fher, fhe, fhg ; 
ifh, Ith ; ofh, oth, 6fh ; uf h, ufh, u£h ; oufh. 
oudh ; udh, udh, udi ; 6(^1, odh, odi ; Idi, idi ; 
erdh, edi, edi; diaf, dia, dia, dhar, dha, dii. 
ou^ ; u^, u^, u^ ; 6^, o^, 6^ ; teh, I^ ; 
^er, ^e, ^6 ; ^an, ^ar, ^a, ^a, ^ft, ^a. 
^ou ; Whu, Whu, Whu ; Who, Who, Wh6 ; Whi, WhI ; 
Whgr, Wh6, Whe ; Whas, Whfir, Wha, Whft, Wha, Wha. 

VI. 
ERRORS IJV ARTICULATIOJ^. 

ERRORS in Articulation arise, firsts from the 
omission of one or more elements in a word ; as, 

blin'ness for blin^^ness. 



fdeu's " Men^. 



fa^'s " fa«fe. 
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sdf'ly for softly. 


bois trous for bois ter oufl. 


flel's " flel^s. 


diick'n 


" diicken. 


wH's " wil^s. 


his fry 


'' history. 


std'in, " stdrm. 


nov'l 


" nov 61. 


wa'm " warm. 


trav'l 


" trav61. 


Secondly^ from uttering 


one or more elements that 


should not be sounded ; as, 






ev 6n for ev'n. 


rav61 


for rav'l. 


heavgn " heav'n. 


seven 


" sev'n. 


taken " tak'n. 


s6ft6n 


" sdf'n. 


sicken " sick'n. 


shak en 


" shak'n. 


driv61 '' driv'l. 


shov 61 


'' shov'l. 


grov 61 " grov'l. 


shrlv 61 


" shrlv'l. 


Thirdly^ from substitutii 
as. 


ig one element for another ; 


wo, 

set for sit. 


carse 


for course. 


s6nce '' since. 


re* part 


'' report. 


shet '' shut. 


trdffy 


" trophy. 


for git " forget 


parent 


" parent. 


care " care. 


bun net 


" b6n net. 


dance '' dance. 


chil dn^n 


'' chUdr6n. 


past " past. 


suller 


" c611ar. 


ask " ask. 


mel 16r 


" mello2^. 


grass " grass. 


pill6r 


" pill52^. 


5rill " ^rill. 


mo m^^nt 


'^ mom6nt. 


2^irl " Whirl. 


harm hss 


" harml6ss. 


agan " a gain (a gen). 


kind mss 


" kindness. 


aganst'' against (a gfinst). 


^is per 


" Whisper. 


hgrCh " hearth (harfh). 


sing m 


" sing i7>g. 



VII. 

ANALYSIS OF WORDS. 

IN order to secure a practical knowledge of the pre- 
ceding deflnitions and tables, to learn to spell spoken 
words by their oral elements, and to understand the 
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uses of letters in written words, the instructor will 
require the student to master the following exhaustive, 
though simple analysis. 

Analysis. — ^Ist. The word salve, in pronunciation^ 
is formed by the union of three oral elements ; s a v — 
salve. [Here let the student utter the three oral ele- 
ments separately, and then pronounce the word.] The 
first is a modified breathing; hence, it is an atonic. 
The second is a pure tone ; hence, it is a tonic. The 
third is a modified tone ; hence, it is a subtonic. 

2d. The word salve, in writing^ is represented by the 
letters ; s a 1 v e — salve. 8 represents an atonic ; hence, 
it is a consonant. Its oral element is chiefly formed by 
the teeth ; hence, it is a dental. Its oral element is pro- 
duced by the same organs and in a similar manner as 
the first oral element of z; hence, it is a cognate of z. 
A represents a tonic ; hence, it is a vowel. L is sUent. 
F represents a subtonic ; hence, it is -a consonant. Its 
oral element is chiefly formed by the lower lip and the 
upper teeth ; hence, it is a labio-dental. Its oral ele- 
ment is formed by the same organs and in a similar man- 
ner as that of// hence, it is a cognate of/. E is silent. 

Analysis. — 1st. The wold shoe, in pronunciation^ is 
formed'by the union of two oral elements ; ^ o — ^oe. 
The^r^^ is a modified breathing ; hence, it is an atonic. 
The second is a pure tone ; hence, it is a tonic. 

2d. The word shoe, in yyriting^ is represented by the 
letters, ^oe — ^oe. The combination ^ represents an 
atonic ; hence, it is a consonant. Its oral element is 
chiefiy formed by the teeth ; hence it is a dental. Its 
oral element is produced by the same organs and in a 
similar manner as the second oral element represented 
by z; hence, it is a cognate of z. The combination oe 
is formed by the union of two vowels, one of which is 
silent ; hence, it is an improper diphthong. It repre- 
sents the oral element usually represented by o ; hence, 
it is an alphabetic equivalent of 9. 
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VIII. 

RULES IJf ARTICULATIOJT. 

A AS the jyiame of a Letter, or when used as an ew^- 
phatic word, should be pronounced a (a in S^ge) ; as., 
She did not say that the three boys knew the letter a, bnt 
that a boy knew it. 

2. The Jford A, when not emphatic, is marked 
short (a),^ though in quality it should be pronounced 
nearly lie a as heard in ask, grass ; as. 

Give d. baby sister & smile, & kind word, and & kiss. 

3. The, when not emphatic nor immediately followed 
by a word that commences with a vowel sound, should 
be pronounced thu ; as. 

The (thti) peach, the (thu) plum, the apple, and the (thii) 
cherry are ygurs. Did he ask for a pen, or for the pen ? 

A . IT "Preceded by iP. — ^When u long dti in tube), or 
its alphabetic equivalent efw^ is preceded by r, or the 
sound of ^, in the same syllable, it has always the 
sound of in do ; as, 

Are you sure that shrewd yQuth wa§ rude ? 

5. iP may be Tritted when immediately followed 
by a vowel sound in the same syllable. When thus sit- 
uated in emphatic words, it should always be trilled ; as, 

He is both Irave and true. She said scratching^ not scrawling. 

IX. 
EXERCISES IJ^ ARTICTJLATIOK 

SILENT Letters are here omitted, and the words 
are spelled as they should be pronounced. Students 
will read the sentences several times, both separately 
and in concert, uttering all the oral elements with force 
and distinctness. They will also analyze the words 

^ A initial. — A in many words, or f olume of sound being less than 
as an initial unaccented syllable, is that of a nivili power (&), as in fil&s, 
also marked short (&), its quantity fim&ss, &b&ft. 
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both as spoken and written, and name the rules m 
articulation that are illustrated by the exercises, 

i. It miist be ^. 

£. Thii bold bM b^Iz brOk bolts And bara. 

3. Thii rogz rii^t rf>und thii riif tvd r6ks. 

i. Hi dn & hll Hu herd hars^^z haniT hofs. 

5. Shgr al her pa^iz ar ptitJiz 6v pes. 

6. Ba t that'z n6t ^l&s ddllSrz, but a dollar* 

7. Charj the old m4n to dhoz il i'hgfs tJhez* 
<5. Lit seking lit, hath Ut ov lit b^gTld. 

9. Bofeh'z ygtlie wftli trofhs ym wTkM 5t4iz. 
i£?. Arm tt wl^i rS^ ^ plgml strn wll jiers It 
11. Nou s6t thu teth And str^cHi thti nSstiifl wTd- 
1^. He w5cht ^nd w6pt, he f&lt ^nd pmd f^ir all. 
13. Hiz iz Amidst thQ mlsts^ mt'^zherd ftn ^zher skL 
i4. Tkti whalz Wheld fi^nd Wherld, and bard Hikv brad, 
broun b&ks. 

15. Jllz and Jaan Jonz kin ndt sil,— ArCrA, ilUs, amas, 
manna, vlUa, uar, Luna, 

16. Tha strTf sest^fh, pea approdhSfh, and ^lu gud 
man rejaisefh. 

17. Thti j^hrgd ^rgz bad him sa that tliu vil vTksnz 
yuzd ^hriigz, and ^arp, S(hrtl ^reks. 

18. Shgrll, tii5 wondtd, thu prgdent rekigt mid ndt 
et that krgd frgt 

19. Amidst thti mists and koldfist frfists, with barSst 
lists and stoutest bosta, he flirusts biz flats ag^nst tliti 
pOstSj and stni Insists he sez tliti gosts. 

W, A starm atizefti 6n tiiu se, A m6del vessel !z 
struggling amidst tliu war 6v elGmf^nts, kwlvering and 
Shivering, Arlngklng and battling Ilk a thingkfng being. 

SL Chast-Td, (ih6ri^t Ch6s ! Thu diarmz 6t tin 
dhfekerd cliamberz dhan me dianjleslt Far tlie ar tiiti 
(Mpiets 6v dhanl^s (iharitt and thu (5halJs 6v chUdlTk (fter- 
fuln6s. Chanj kan n6t dhanj the : frdm dhildhud to tliti 
(fiiamel-houa, firOm our ferst dhUdls^ t{herpl*ig2 to thu 
dhllz 67 thft dheitih-yard, thou art our dierl dheftlu^a. 
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11. SYLLABICATION. 

I. 

DEFimrioj^s. 

A SYLLABLE is a word, or part of a word, uttered 
by a single impulse of the voice. 

2. A Monosyllable is a word of one syllable ; as, it 

3. A Dissyllable is a word of two syllables ; as, lU-y. 

4. A Trisyllable is a word of three syllables ; as, 
con-fine-ment 

5. A ^Polysyllable is a word ot four or Toore sylla- 
bles ; as, in-nO'Cen-cy, un'th'tel-U-gi'Ml-i'ty. 

6. The Ultimate is the last syllable of a word ; as, 
fvl^ in peace/z^Z. 

7. The annuity or penultimate, is the last syllable 
but one of a word : as TndJc^ in peace-TW^aAr-er. 

8. The Antepenult, or antepenultimate, is the last 
syllable but two of a word ; as ta^ in spon-&*-ne-ous. 

9. The "Preantepenult is the last syllable but 
three of a word ; as cab^ in vo-ca5-u-la-ry. 

IL 
ETJLES IM SYLLABICATIOJ^. 

INITIAL CONSONANTS.— The elements of conso- 
nants that commence words should be uttered dis- 
tinctly, but should not be much prol6nged. 

2. I^inal Consonants, — ^Elements that are repre- 
sented by final consonants should be dwelt upon, and 
uttered with great distinctness ; as. 

He g^ts gold, and attemp^5 by his dcts to conceal his tmits. 

3. Jfhen one Word of a Sentence ends and the 

next begins with the same consonant, or another that is 
hard to produce after it, a difficulty in utterance arises 
that should be obviated by dwelling on the final conso- 
nant, and then taking up the one at the beginning of 
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the next word, in a second impulse of the voice, without 
pausing between them ; as. 

It will pai» nobody, if the sarf dangler regain neither rope. 

4. JF'inat Cognates. — In uttering the elements of the 
final cognates, &, ^, d^ t, g^ and A:, the organs of speech 
should not remain closed at the pauses of discourse, 
but should be smartly separated by a kind of ecTio; as, 

I took down my hat-^, and put it upon my head-rf. 

5. Unaccented Sjttables should be pronounced as 
distinctly as those which are accented; they should 
merely have less force of voice and less prolongation ; as, 

The thoughtfos5, helpfoss, home?e«5, girl did not resent hi? 
radene^^ and harsh^^e^^. 

Very many of the prevailing faults of articulation 
result from a neglect of these rules, especially the second, 
the third, and the last. He who gives a fuU and definite^ 
sound to final consonants and unaccented vowels, with- 
out stiffness or formality, can not fail to articulate well. 

EXERCISES IN SYLLABICATION.* 

THIRTY years ago, Marseilles ^ lay burning in the sun, 
one day. A ^^azing sun, upon a fierce August rfay, wa§ 
no greater r&rity in Southern France then, than at any other 
time, before or since. 

2. Every thing in Marseilles, and abou^ Marseilles, had 5^Ared 
at the fervid sky, and been (bin) scared at in return, until a 
stdriw^ habi^ had become universal th^re. 

S, ^'i^rangers were 5/dred out of countenance by stknng white 
houses, staring white walls, staring white stree/5, staring traces 
of 3,rid road, staring hills from whicA verdure was b6mt &way. 

4. The only things to be see?i 72ot fixedly stdring and glaring 
were the vines drooping under their load of grapes. These did 
occasionally win>fc a little, as the hot Air moved th^ir faint leaves. 

^ Direction.— Students will give for the formation of syllables each 
the number and names of the syl- Italic letter illustrates, 
llkbles of words, and tell what rule ^ MarseiUes (mar sftlz'). 
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5. Th^re w§^ no winrf to make a y-ipple on the foul w^teir 
within the harbor, or on the beautiful sea without. The line of 
demarkation between the two colors, blac^ and blue, showed 
the point which the pure sea would not pass ; but it lay as 
quiet as the abdmmable pool, with which it never mixed 

6, Bda^5 without awnings w6re too ho^ to toucA ; ships blis- 
tered at their moorings ; the stones of the quays (kez) had not 
cooled for monflis. 

7. The universal s/dre made the eyes ache. Toward the dis- 
tant line of Italian (i till'y3.n) coas^, indeed?, it was a little re- 
lieved by light clouds of mis^, slowly rising from the evapora- 
tion of the sea ; but it s5ft«ned nowhere else. 

8, Far ftway the stdring xo^ds, deep in dus^, stftred from the 
hillside, stared from the hdllow, stared from the interminable 
plain. Far away the dusty vines overhanging wayside cottages, 
and the monotonous wayside avenues of parched toes without 
s/iade, drooped" beneath the stare of earth and sky. 

.9. So, too, drooped the horses with drowsy bells, in 16ng files 
of car^s, creeping slowly toward the interior ; so did their re- 
cumbent drivers, when they were dwake, which rdrely hap- 
pened ; so did the exhausted laborers in the fields. 

10. Every thing that fived or ^rew (groo) wa§ oppressed by 
the gl&re ; except the lizard, passing swiftly over rough stone 
walls, and the Qieada, chirping his dry hot chirp, like a ratWe. 
The vSry dus^ was scorched Jrown, and something quivered in 
the atmosphere as if the dir itself were panting. 

11. Blinds, shutters, eftrtains, ^wnings, w6re all closed to 
keep out the stdre. Grant it but a chini or keyhole, and it 
shot in like a white-hot toow. 

12. The chftrches were freest from i^. To come out of the 
twilight of pillars and arches — dreamily dotted with winking 
lamj^s, dreamily peopled with kneeling sAMowS and the cool 
pallor of saints in marble — wa§ to plunge into a fiery river, and 
swim for life to the nearest s^rip of shade. 

IS. So, with people lounging and lying wherever shade wa§, 
with but little hum of tongues or barking of d6^s, with occa- 
sional jangling of discordant church bells, and rattling of 
vicious drums, Marseilleg, a fac^ to be strftngly smelt and 
^£|.sted, lay broiling in the sun one day. 
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III. ACCENT. 

I. 
DEFimrioj^. 

A CCENT is the peculiar f&rce ^ven to one or mOre 
/\ syllables of a word. 

2. In Words which have trfo ^Uables accented, 
the mdre f5rcible accent is called primary^ and the less 
forcible, secondary; as Aoft-i-XA-tion. 



C^€6n/ 



3. The Mark of Acute Accent ['], heavy ^ isuged 
to indicate primary accent; ligM^ ['] secondary; as, 
idi ot'ic. 

4. The Mark of Grave Accent, [^] is here used 
to indicate, firsts that the vowel forms a separate sylla- 
ble ; and, secondly^ that the vowel is not an alphabetic 
equivalent; as, 

A learned man canght that wingM thing. Her goodness 
[not gooAniss] moved the roughest [not ronghi;^]. The agdd 
should not be thoughtless. 

Require the pupil to give the dfflce of each mark below. 

EXERCISES IN ACCENT. 

1. Hdn^st st6d6nt8 l6am tiie greatness of humility. 

2. That bl^ssdd and beWv^d child loves ev^ry winged Ching. 

3. The agree'able ar'tisan' made an ad'mirable p&r'asdl' for 
that beau'tiful Bussian (rush'an) la'dy. 

J^., No'tice the marks of ae'gent and al'ways accent' cdrrCct'ly 
words that should have but one ac'cent, as in sen'sibh, vaga'ry, 
cir^cumsfances, difficulty, in'teresting, etc. 

5. Costiime, manners, riches, civiliz&tion, have no permanent 
interest for him. — His heedlessness offends his truest friends. 

6. In a cr6wded life, or in the obscurest hdmiet, the same 
blessed ^l^mepts 6fler the sanie rich chdicds to es^h new corner- 
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II. 

WORDS DISTIJ^GUISHED BY ACCEJTT. 

MANY Words, or parts of speech, having the same 
fonn, are distinguished by accent alone. Nouns 
and adjectives are Sfifen thus distinguished from verbs, 
and, in a few dissyllables, from each other. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. Note the mark of ac'centy and accent' the right syllable. 

2. Perfume' the room with rich per' fume. 

3. My in' crease is taken to increase' ygnr wealflu 
^ Desert' us not in the des'ert 

5. If they reprimand' that oflScer, he wiU not regard their 
rep'rimand. 

6. Buy some cem'ent and cement' the glass. 

7. If that proj'ect fail, he will project' another, 

8. If they rebel' y and overthrow' the government, even the 
reVels can not justify the o'vertJiroto. 

9. In Au'gusty the august' writer entered into a com'pact to 
prepare a compact' discourse. 

10. Within a min'ute I will find a minute' piece of gold. 

11. In'stinct, not reason, rendered the herd instinct' with 
spirit. 

III. 

ACCEJrr CKANGEB BY COJTTBAST. 

THE ordinaty Accent of Words is sometimes 
changed by a contrast in sense, or to express oppo- 
sition of thought. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. He did not say a new arf'dition, hut a new e'dition. 

2. He must m'crease, but I must rfe'crease. 

3. Consider well what is done, and what is left ww'done. 

4. I said that she will sws'pect the tryth of the story, not 
that she will e.r'pect it 

5. He that df^'scended is also the same that a^'cended. 

6. This corruptible must put on ^'corruption ; and this 
mortal must put on im'mortahty. 
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:E:s:<PJEt£;ssioj<r. 

EXPRESSION of Speech is the utterance of 
f thought, feeling, or passion, witli dne significance 
or force. Its general divisions are Emphasis, In flec- 
tion, Slfe^ Modulation, Monotonk, Personation, 
and Padsbs* 




Va:Med4€en 




eMi^t€i€i^n 



Expression enables the reader to see clearly whatever is 
represented or deecribed^ to cnt^r fully into the feelings of the 
writer^ and to cause others to see, feel, and understand. 



L EMPHASIS. 
I. 

EMPHASIS is the pecaliar force given to one or 
more words of a sentence. 
2. To ffive a }Kord Emphasis, means to pronoTince 
it in a loud* ot forcible manner. No uncommon tone is 



^ IiOadzie«B, — The instructor wiU 
explain to the cl4fla the fact, that 
hudnem h&B not, of necesaity, refer- 



ence to high pUcAt but to vdume of 
voic€i, nMd mi ilu mm^ k^'y or pitchy 
when reading or speakini?. 
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necessary, as words may be made emphatic by prolong- 
ing the tonics, by a pause, or even by a whisper. 

3. Emphatic UTords are often printed in Italics ; 
those more emphatic, in small capitals ; and those that 
receive the greatest force, in large CAPITALS. 

11. 
RULES IM EMPHASIS. 

WORDS and Phrases peculiarly significanty or 
important in meaning, are emphatic ; as. 
Whence and what art thou, execrable shape ? 

2. Words and !Phrases thai contrast^ or point out 
a diflference, are emphatic ; as, 

I did not say a better soldier, but an elder. 

3. The Repetition of an emphatic word or phrase 
usually requires an increased force of utterance ; as, 

Ton injured my child — you, sir ! 

A. ^ Succession of important words or phrases 
usually requires a gradual increase of emphatic force, 
though emphasis sometimes falls on the last word of a 
series only ; as. 

His disappointment, his anguish, his DEATH, were caused 
by your cflrelessn^ss. 

These misfortunes are the same to the poor, the ignorant, 
and the toeak, as to the rich, the wise, and the powerful. 

The students will tell which of the rules are illustrated 
by the following exercises — ^both those that are marked 
and those that are unmarJced. 

EXERCISES IN EMPHASIS. 

1. Speak little and well, if you wish to be thought wise. 

2, He buys, he sells, — he steals, he KILLS for gold. 

S. Yqu were taught to love your brother, not to hate him. 

4. I shall sing the praises of October, as the loveliest of months. 

5. It is not so easy to hide one's faults, as to mend them. 

6. Study not so much to show knowledge, as to possess it 



INFLECTIOXS. 
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7< The GOOD man k honored^ but the hvil man k dcspismL 
S. Custom ia the plague of wise men and the idol of (ooR 

9. He that trusts you^ where he should find jou Ihfis finds 
you HA££3 ; where /(?-resj oeebe< 

10. My friends, our count rtf tnuAt be fkee ! The land is 
never losi, that haa a son to rijA^ her, and here are troops of 
sons, and loyal ones I 

IL U 1 were an American^ as I am an Engltshmany wlsile a 
foreign troop remained in my country, I xeveb would lily 
down my arms — fteirer, neveb, NEVER* 

12, It ie pleasant to grow better, for that is to excel our- 
seWes; it is pleasant to subdue sins^ for this is victory; it ii 
pleasant to goveni our appetites, for this is empire. 



II. INFLECTION. 

INFLECTION is the bend or slide of the voice, used 
in reading and speaking. 

Infiection^ or the slides is properly a part of mnphasis. It is 
the greater rise or fall of the voice that occurs on the accmled 
or heavy syllable of an emphatic word, 

S, There are three inflections or slides of the voice i 
the Rising IisrFLECTioiir, the Failiko Lptflection, and 

the ClECUMFLEX, 



Id-lMt 




c/mn I c^M^^ 



Ma 



'^a€€'£.n^^ 



^ In order to make the last n&^rr 
more forcible, the ctnphasis is pro- 
duced by tha falhng eUde, &nd a deep 



depreaaioii of the voiue — almost to 
a deep aspirated whifixier, drawn up 
from the v^ty holloiu of tk© ch&btt. 
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3. The Rising l7ifiecHon is the upward bend or 
slide of the voice ; as, \ 

Do you love your V^ 

4. The FalUng Inflection is the downward bend 
or slide of the voice ; as, 

When are you gomg ^^? 

The rising inflection carries the voice upward /row? (he gen- 
eral pitch, and suspends it on the highest tone required ; while 
the falling inflection commences above the general pitch, and 
falls down to it, as indicated in the last two examples. 

6. The Circumflex is the union of the inflections on 
the same syllable or word, either commencing with the 
rising and ending with \hQ falling^ or commencing with 
i\\Q falling and ending with the rising^ thus producing 
a slight wave of the voice. 

6. The acute accent [' ] is often used to mark the rising 
inflection ; the grave accent [^] the falliiig inflection ; as, 

Will you read or spSll ? 

7. The falling circumflex, which commences with a 
rising and ends with a falling slide of the voice, is marked 
thus ^^ ; the rising circumflex, which commences with 
a falling and ends with a rising slide, is marked thus ^^, 
which the pupil will see is the same mark inverted ; as, 

Yqu must take me for a fool, to think I could do that. 

11. 
MULES IJ^ INFLECTION. 

INFLECTION occurs on the accented or Tieany 
syllables of important or emphatic words ; as, 
I will n^ver stay. I said an bid man, not a Mtter. 
2. The Faliinff Inflection is employed for all 
ideas that are leading, complete, or known, or whenever 
something is affirmed or commanded ^o^ifo^^Zj// as. 

He will shed tears, on his return. It is your place to obdy 
Spdak, I chare^e you ! 



EXERCISES IN /NEZECJVOM S7 

J. The Sisinff Infection is empioyed for all ideas 
that are conditional, incidental, or inromplt'te, or for 
those tliat art? doubtful, uncertain, or negative ; as, 

Though he sliiy mej 1 shall love him. On its rtttim, they will 
shed tC^ai'P, not of agony and distrfisSj hut of grdtitudo and j6y. 

4 - QiiesiiOiis for Infof^Haiion^ or those tliat can be 
answered by ye% or no^ n quire the thing inflecUon: 
but their answers, when positive, Die failing ; as, 

Do you love Mary ? Yea ; I do, 

5^ ^eeiaraiire QaesHous^ or those that can not be 
answ*. red by yes or no, require the falling inflection ; as^ 

What m^anstbisetirin town? When are you going to R<^»me? 

6, Jfheu Words or Ciaases conirast or compare^ 
the first i^art usually has the fising^ and the last the 
falling inflection ; though, wlien one side of the contrast 
is affi/rmed^ and the other denied^ the latter has the 
rising inflection, tn whatever order they occur ; as, 

I have seen the effects of Uve and haired, j6y and gri^f^ hSpe 
BJkd d^spdir. This book is not rninej but ydurs, I come to 
b^ry Co?aarj not to prdise him, 

7. T/ie Circninfiex is used when the thoughts are 
not sincere, but are employed in jest, irony, or double- 
meaning — in ridicule, sarcasm, or mockery. ThefalUng 
circumflex is used in places that would otherwise reqtiire 
the /a Wmgr inflection ; the mm^f cii-cumtiex, in places 
that would otherwise require the rising inflection ; as, 

He intends to ride, not to walk. Ah, it was Maud that gave 
it ! I never thought it could be you ! 

Students will be careful to employ the right slides in 
sentences that are unmarked, and tell what rule or 
rules are illustrated by each of the foDowing 

EXERCISES IN INFLECTION. 

L I want a phi. It is not a h6nk I wfint. 

2, TliG war must go dn^ We must fight it thrdngh, 

3, The cdLuse will raise up Armim ; the v&u&e will create navies. 
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4. That measure will streugflien us. It will give us character. 

5. ThiQugh the thick gl6om of the present, I see the bright- 
ness of the ftiture, as the stin in heaven. 

6. We shall make this a glorious, an immortal day. When 
we are in our graves, our children will honor it. 

7. Do you see that bright star ? Y6s : it is splendid. 

8. D6e§ that beautiful lady deserve praise, or bldme ? 

9. Will you ride in the carriage, or on horseback ? Neither. 

10. Is a candle to be put under a bushel, or under a b6d ? 

11. Hunting mhn, not beasts, shall be his game. 

12. Do men g&ther grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? 

IS. Th6re is a tide in the affairs of men, which, taken at the 
fl6od, leads on to fortune. 

14. Rome ! my country ! how art thou fdllen ! 

15. Thanks to the gods ! my boy has done his duty. 

16. Sink or swim, live or die, survive or parish, I give my 
hand and h^art to this vote. 

17. If Caudle says so, then all must believe it, of course. 

18. Is this a time to be gloomy and sdd 

When our mother Nature l&ughs around ; 
When even the deep blue heavens look glM, 

And glddness breathes from the bl6ssoming ground ? 

19. tJh, but you regretted the robbery ! Yes, regretted ! — 
you regretted the violence, and that is dll you did. 

20. Are fleets and armies necessary to a work of 16ve and 
reconciliation ? Have we shown ourselves so unwilling to be 
reconciled, that force must be called in to win back our 16ve ? 



III. SLUR. 



SLUR is that smooth, gliding, subdued movement 
of the voice, by which those parts of a sentence of 
less comparative importance are rendered less impres- 
sive to the ear, and emphatic words and phrases set in 
strSnger relief. 



EXEMCISES IN SLVJi. 



.W 



it?, ^mpAa/ic Words, or the words thut oxpretis the lead- 
ing thoughts, aie usually pronounced with a louder aud in5re 
forcible f^SOrt of the Toicc, aud are btten proldtiged. But 

words that aje slurred must geuenilJy be read in a lower and 
leas forcible tone of voice, more rapidly, and all pronounced 
neai'ly alika 

S, Siurmusibe Employed in cases of parenihesU^ con- 
trusty repetition or explanation^ wliere the pbra^e or sentence ifi 
of small comparative importancH? ; and 6iten when qualifimiicn 
of time^ place, or manner is made, 

4 . 2'h€ t^rts which are to be Slurred in a portion of 
the exercises arc printed in Italic letters. Students will tirst 
read the parts of the sentence that appear in Roman, and then 
the whole sentence, passing liglitly and quickly over what w^ 
first omitted. They will also read the eiamples that are un^ 
marked in like manner. 



EXERCISES IN SLUR, 

X Dismias, as soon a» may be^ all angry thdughtSp 
2. I am surej if you provide for your youny brothers and sis- 
ters, that G6d -will bless you. 

S, The general, with his head drooping, and his hands lean- 
ing on his horse's neck, moved feebly out of the battle, 

4. The rivnlet sends forth glad sounds, and, tripping o'er iig 
bed of pebbly sands, or leaping down the rocks, seems with con- 
tinuous laughter to rejoice in its own being* 

5. The sick man from hie chamber looks at the twisted 
brooks ; and, feolijig the cool breath of each httlepool, breather 
a blessing on the summer rain. 

6, Children are wading, with ckeerfnl cries. 

In the shoals of the sparkling hrdbk ; 
Laughing maidens, with soft, young eyesj 
Walk or sit in the shady nook* 

7, The calm shade shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet 
breeze, that makes the green leaves dAnce, shall w4f t a balm 
to thy sick heart. 

S. Ingenious hoys, who ar^ idUj think, with the fiare in the 
fable J that, running with SNAILS (so they count the rest of 
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their 8choolrftllows)y they shall come soon enough to the post ; 
though sleeping a good while before tJieir starting. 

9. Young eyes, that last year smiled in ours, 

Now point the rifle's barrel ; 
And hands, then stained with fruits and flowers, 
B^ar redder stains of quarrel. 

10. No I DEAR AS FREEDOM is, and in my hearfsjust estima- 
tion prized above all price, I would much rather be myself the 
SLAVE, and wear the bonds, than fasten them on him. 

11. The moon is at her full, and, riding high. 

Floods the calm fields with light 
The Airs that hdver in the summer sky 
Are all asleep to-night. 

12. If there's a Power above us — and that there is, all Nature 
cries aloud through all her works — He must delight in virtue ; 
and that which He delights in must be happy. 

13. Here we have butter, pure as virgin gold ; 
And milk from cows that can a tail unfold 

With bovine pride ; and new-laid eggs, whose praise 

Is sung by pullets with their morning lays; 

Trout from the brdbk ; good water from the well ; 

And other blessings more than I can tell I 
14* Ye glittering towns, tvith tvealth and splendor crowiied ; 

Ye fields, where summer spreads profusion round ; 

Ye lakes, whose vessels c&tch the busy gale ; 

Ye bending swains, that dress thefloivery vale; 

For me your tributary stores combine : 

Creation's h6ir, the world, the world is mine I 
16. The village chftrch, among the trees, 

Wh6re first our marriage vows were given. 

With merry peals shall swell the breeze. 
And point with taper spire to heaven. 
16. I said, " Though I should die, I know 

That all about the thorn will blow 

In tufts of rosy-tinted snow ; 

And men, thrgugh novel spheres of thought 

Still moving after tr^th 15ng sought, 

Will l6am new things when I am not" 



MODULATION. 4I 

IV. MODULATION. 

MODULATION is the act of varying the voice in 
reading and speaking. Its divisions are Pitch, 
PoKCE, Quality and Rate. 



I. 

FITCH. 

PITCH * refers to the Jcey-note of the voice— its gen- 
eral degree of elevation or depression, in reading 
and speaking. We mark three general distinctions of 
Pitch: High, Modebate, and Low. 






1 



2. Siffh ^itcA is that which is heard in calling to a 
person at a distance. It is used in expressing elevated 
and joyous feelingg and str6ng emotion ; as, 
1. Go ring the bells, and fire the guns, 
And fling the starry banners out ; 
Shout " Freedom !" till your lisping one; 
Give back th6ir cradle shout. 

* Szercise on Pitch. — Deliver a the pitch, until the top of the voice 
sentence in as low a key as possible ; shall have been reached, when the 
then repeat it, gradually elevating ezerdse may be reversed. 
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3. Mode^^ate "Pitch is that which is heard in com- 
mon conversation and description, and in mOral reflec- 
tion, or calm reasoning ; as, 

1. The morning itself, few people, inhabitants of gities, know 
any thing about. For them it is that part of the day that comes 
al5ng Mter a cup of c6ffee and a beef-steak, or a piece of toast. 

^. l/ow Pitch is heard when the voice falls below 
the common speaking key. It is used in expressing 
reverence, awe, sublimity, and tender emotions ; as, 
i. 'Tis midnight's holy hour, and silence now 
Is brooding, like a gentle spirit, o'er 
The still and pulseless world. Hark ! on the wiads 
The bells' deep tones are swelling ; — 'tis the knell 
Of the departed year. 

11. 
FORCE. 

FORCE ^ is the volume or loudness of voice, used on 
the same key or pitch. There are three general 
degrees : Loud, Moderate, and Gentle. 



C^i 



^JHi€l 






2. Zoud I^orce is used in str6ng, but suppressed 
passions, and in emotions of s6rrow, grief, respect, vene- 
ration, dignity, apathy, and contrition ; as, 
1. How like 9» fawning 'publican he looks 1 
I hate him, for that he is a Christian. 

* Szercise on Force.— For a gen- until the whole power of the voice is 
eral exercise on force, select a sen- brought into play. Reverse the pre- 
tence, and deliver it on a given key, cess, without change of key, ending 
with voice just sufficient to be heard, with a whisper. This exercise can 
then gradually increase the quantity not be too frequently repeated. 
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If 1 hut cdich him once upon fhe htpf 

I will feed fid the dncient grudge I h^ar him. 

2, Who shall separate us from the love of CHEiST ? BLali 
iriMaiionf or disiress? orFAMINE? 

3, Eoll on, thou deep and dark-bhic owan— mil ! 

J. Moderaie l^oree is u^ed in ordkuiiry ass^ttioti. 
narmtiouj and description ; as, 

Remember this saying, **The good paym^ter is lord of an- 
other man's pfirae," He that is known to pay punctually, may, 
at any time, raise all the money his friends can sparo. 

A. Gentle I^orce is us*^ to express caution, fear, 
Becrecjj and tender emotions ; as, 

They are sleeping I Who are sleeping ? 

Pause a momcntr— sdfllv tread \ 
Anxioas friends aj-c fondly keeping 
Vigils by the sleeper's bed ! 
Other hopes have all forsaken ; 

One remains — ^that slumbor deep : 
Speak not, lest the slumberer wakm 

From that sweet, that saving sleep* 

IIL 
QVALITY. 

QUALITY has reference to iimTdnds^ of tone used ia 
speech. They are the Puee Tone^ the Orotund^ 
the AspiEATED, the Guttdeal, and the Trembling- 



'umm, 
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2. The Ihtre To7ie is a clear, smooth, round, flow- 
ing sound, accompanied with moderate pitch ; and is 
used to express peace, cheerfulness, joy, and love ; as, 

Methinks I love all common things — 

The common dir, the common flower ; 
The dear, kind, common thought, that springs 

From hearts that have no other dower. 

No other wealth, no other power, 
Save love ; and will not that repay 
For all else fortune tedrs &way ? 

3. The Orotund is the pure tone deepened, enlarged, 
and intensified. It is used in all energetic and ve'hement 
forms of expression, and in giving utterance to grand 
and sublime emotions ; as, 

1. Strike — till the last armed foe expires ; 
Strike — for your altars and your fires ; 
STRIKE — for the green graves of your sires ; 

God — and your native land ! 

2. " Forward, the Light Brigade 1 
Charge for the guns !" he said : 

Into the valley of Death rode the six hundred. 

4 . The Aspirated Tone is an expulsion of the breath 
more or less str6ng — the words, or portions of them, 
being spoken in a whisper. It is used to express amaze- 
ment, fear, terror, horror, revenge, and remorse ; as, 

1, How ill this taper burns ! 
Ha ! who comes here f 

Cold drops of sweat hang on my trembling flesh, 
My blood grows chilly, and I freeze with horror ! 

2, While thrdnged the citizens with terror dumb. 

Or whispering with white lips, " The foe ! they come, they com£ r 

5. The Guttural is a deep under-tone, used to ex- 
press hatred, contempt, and loathing. It usually occurs 
on the emphatic words ; as. 

Thou slave, thou wretch, thou coward I 
Thou cold-blooded slave ! 
Thou wear a lion's hide ? 
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DoffiU for ^hatfie, and hmg 

A cdl/'skin on thi>e6 recreant limba. 

ff. The Tremulous Tonej or Tremor^ consists of a 
trenmlous iteration, or a number of impulses of sound 
of the least assignable duration. It is MmA in excessive 
grief, pity, plaintivenessj and tiMidemess; in an intense 
degree of suppressed excitement, or satisfaction; and 
when the voice Is enfeebled by age. 

The tremulous tone should not t^e applied throughout the 
whole of an extended piksaiige^ but only on Eeleotc?d emphatic 
words, thns avoiding monotony-. In tho eecoud of the follow- 
ing e^amplesj where the tremor of age is supposed to Ije joined 
with that of supplicatiug distress, the tremulouB tone may be 
applied to every accented or heavy syllable capable of pn^longa- 
tion, which is the case with all except tbose of /^^Yy and ahorUMj 
but even these may receive it in a limited degree. 

1. Stay, jailer, .^tay^ and hmr my woe 1 
She IB not mad who kneels to thee, 
For what I am^ too well I know» 
And what I wow, and what »hmld be! 

2. Piiy the sorrotrg of a poor old manr 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your ddor^ 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 
gim reliefs and Heaven mil blei^s your store. 



R 



IV. 

RATE, 

ATE * refers to Movement in reading and speak- 
ingj and is Quick, Moderate^ or Slow, 



* Exercisa on Rate. — For a gen- 
eral exercise^ eelect a sentence, and 
deliver it aa slowly as maj be possi- 
ble without drawling. Repeat tlie 
sentence with a sligtxt increase of 
rate, until ytiu shall have rcadaed a 
rapidity of utterance at which dis- 



tinct articulation ceases. Eaving 
done thiHi rcverae tlie prGceae, repeals 
ing &lowi?r and fllower. Thug you 
may acquire the ability to iucrenaa 
and diminish rate at pleaauf^. which 
is one of tiio nioist important ele- 
ments of gix>d reading and speaking. 
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2. Quick Sate is used to express joy, mirfh, con- 
fusion, violent anger, and sudden fear ; as, 
h The lake has biirst 1 The lake has burst ! 

Down fhrgiigh the chasms the wild waves flee : 
They gallop &ldng with a roaring s6ng, 
Away to the eager awaiting sea ! 
2. And th^re wa§ mounting in hot haste : the steed. 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war. 

tf . Moderate Hate is used in ordinary assertion, 
narration, and description; in cheerfolness, and the 
gentler forms of the emotions ; as. 

When the sun walks upon the blue sea- waters. 
Smiling the shMows from y5n purple hills, 
We pace this shore — I and my brother here. 
Good Gerald. We arise with the shrill lark, 
And both unbind our brows from sullen dreams ; 
And then dofh my dear brother, who hath worn 
His cheek all pallid with perpetual thought. 
Enrich me with sweet words. 
i.. StofP Sate is used to express grandeur, vastness, 
pathos, solemnity, adoration, and hftrror ; as, 
L thou Eternal One! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy, all motion guide ; 
Unchanged through time's all-dev'astating flight ; 
Thou only G5d ! Th^re is no God beside ! 
j8. The €Arfew tolls — the knell of parting day ; 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea ; 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 
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V. MONOTONE. 

MONOTONE consists of a degree of sameness qf 
tone, in a number of successive words or syllables 

2. A perfect Sameness is rarely to be observed in 
reading any passage or sentence. But very little variety 
of tone is to be used in reading either prose or verse 
which contains elevated descriptions, or emotions of 
solemnityj sublimity, or reverence, 

J. Monotone nsualiy Requires a low tone of the 
voice, loud or prolonged force, and a elow rate of utt^»r- 
ance. It is this tone only, that can present the condi- 
tions of the supernatural and the ghostly, 

A. The Sign of Monotone is a liorizontal or t^en 
line over the words to be spoken eneiily / as» 

God, whose wratb no mau can resistj and under whom thej* 
stoop thiit bear up the world. 

EXERCISES IN MONOTONE, 
i. Lord, Tbou hast beeu our refuge Irum generation lo gener- 
ation. Before the mountiii^Ts ^vFre made, or the earUi and tho 
world were formed^ from euJrnlFT TmcT to L*ternity, TIiou art 

God. 

2, ^member" T beseech Thee, that Thou hast made mo m 
the clay, and Thau wilt bring Tne into dust again. Thou haet 
clothed me with ekin and ftesh j Thou TTSt put nie together 
with bones and sinews 
S, The "cloud-capp'd towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The soTenm t^mpleSj the great globe itself— 
J Yea^ all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

Sudj like this unsubstantial pageant, faded — 
Leave not a rack behind. 
4. T an7 tiiy father's spirit j 

Doomed Tor a certain term to walk the night, 
And, lor the day confined to fast Tu fires, 
Till the foul crimeSj done in my ilays oT nature, 
Are burnt and purged away. 
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VI. PERSONATION. 

PERSONATION consists of those modulations, or 
changes of the voice, necessary to represent two or 
more persons as speaking. 

2. This t^ncipte of JSxpressioriy upon the cor- 
rect application of which much of the beauty and effi- 
ciency of delivery depends, is employed in reading dia- 
logues and other pieces of a conversational nature. 

3. The student will exercise bis discrimination and 
ingenuity in studying the character of persons and 
things to be represented, and so modulate his voice as 
best to personate them. 

EXERCISE IN PERSONATION. 

He. Ddst thou love wandering ? Whither wouldst thou go ? 

Dream'st thou, sweet daughter, of a land more f Air ? 
Dost thou not love these aye-blue streauis that flow ? 

These spicy forests ? and this golden dir ? 
She. Oh, y^s, I love the wdbds, and streams, so gay ; 

And more than all, father, I love thee ; 
Yet would I fain be wandering — ^far S,way, 

Wh6re such things never were, nor 6'er shall be. 
He. Speak, mine own daughter with the sun-bright locks ! 

To what pale, banished region wouldst thou roam ? 
She. father, let us find our frozen rocks ! 

Let's seek that country of all countries— Home ! 
He. Seest thou these orange flowers ? this palm that rears 

Its head up toward heaven's blue and cloudless dome ? 
She. I dream, I dream ; mine eyes are hid in tears ; 

My heart is wandering round our ancient home. 
He. Why, then, we'll go. FArewell, ye tender skies. 

Who sheltered us, when we were forced to roam ! 
She. On, on ! Let's pass the swallow as he flies ! 

Fdrewell, kind land! Now. father, now — for HomeI 

— The red rose laughs, ^^She is near, she is near;'' 
And the white rose weeps, ^^She is Me.^^ 
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VIL PAUSES. 

I. 
BEFimTio^rs. 

PAUSES are suspensions of the voice in reading and 
speaking, nsed to mark expectation and uncer 
cainty, and to give effect to expression. 

2. tPauses are often m6re eloquent than words. 
They differ greatly in their frequency and their lengCh. 
In lively conversation and rapid argument, they are few 
and short. In serious, dignified, and pathetic speaking, 
they are more numerous, and more prol6nged. 

.?. The ^ause is marked thus ^ in the following 
illustrations and exercises. 

II. 
RULES FOR PAUSES. 

THE Subject of a Sentence, or that of which some- 
thing is declared, when either ew/phatic or com- 
pounds requires a pause after it ; as, 

The cause 1 will raise up armiea Sincerity and iruth 7 form 
the basis of every yirtue. 

2. Tf^o M)uns in the same Case, without a con- 
necting word, require a pause between them ; as, 

I admire Webster 7 the drator. 

3. Adjectives that foiiow the words they qualify or 
limit require pauses immediately before them ; as, 

He had a mind m deep m active •? well stored with knowledge. 

A. Sut, hence, and other words that mark a sudden 
change, when they stand at the beginning of a sentence, 
require a pause after them ; as, 

But ^ these joys are his. Hence •^ Solomon calls the fear of 
the Lord m the beginning of wisdom. 

5. In Cases of JSJltipsis, a pause is required where 
one or more words are omitted ; as, 

He {hanked Mary many times •^ Kate but once. Call this 
man friend, that •^brother. 
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6. A Shirred "Passat/e requires a pause immediately 
before and immediately after it ; as, 

The plumage of the mdcking-bird •^ though none of the 
homeliest m has nothing bright or showy in it. 

These rules, though important if properly applied, 
are by no means complete ; nor can any be invented 
which shall meet all the cases that arise in the compli- 
cated relations of thought. 

A good reader or speaker pauses, on an average, at 
every fifth or sixth word, and in many cases much more 
frequently. In doing this, he will biteii use what may 
be called suspmsive quantity. 

III. 

SUSPENSIVE QUAJVTITY. 

SUSPENSIVE QUANTITY means prolftnging the 
end of a word, without a real pause ; thus suspend- 
ing, without wholly interrupting, the pr6gress of sound. 
2. This Proto7igaHon on the last syllable of a word 
is indicated thus ~, in the following examples. It is 
used chiefly for three purposes : 
Ut. To avoid too frequent a use of pauses ; as, 
Her lover~8inks — she sheds no ill-timed tear ; 
Her ehiefis slain — she fills his fatal post ; 
Her lellows""flee— she checks their base career ; 
The foe~retires — she heads the rallying host. 
M. To produce a slighter disjunction than that of a 
pause ; and thus at once to separate and unite ; as, 
Would you kill^your friend and benefactor ? 
3d. To break up the ciirrent of sound into small por- 
tions, easUy managed by the speaker without the ab- 
ruptness which would result from pausing whenever this 
relief was needed ; and to give ease in speaking ; as, 
Warms^in the sun, refreshes^in the breeze, 
Glows~in the stars, and blossoras~in the trees. 
General Rule. — When a preposition is followed by 
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aB many as three or four wordB which depend apon it 
the word preceding ttie pR*jK)8itioii will either have sus- 
pensive qnantity, or else a pause ; as, 

He ifi the pridaof the whole country. 

Students will tell which of the preceding rules or prin- 
ciples is illustrated by the following exercises— both 
the marked and the unmarked. 

EXERCISES IN PAUSBS. 

i, AH promise ^ is jKibr dilatory man* 

2. ProcraBtination is the Oiief of time. 

3. Weeping ^ may endure for a night •* m but joy m e6meCh in 
the morning. 

4. St. Paul tf the Apostle •( wrote to Timothy. 

5. Solomon J the son of David^ wa§ king of IgrafiL 

$. He was a friend ^ gen tlo ^ genei-oui^ m good-humored m af* 
fectionate- 

7. Yqu aee a gentleman, polished, easy, cjuiet, witty, and, 
socially, ygur equaL 

8, Husbands and lathers •^ fhink of th^ir wives and children- 

9. Bat "^ I shall say no more ^ pity and charity being dead m to 
a heart of stone. 

10. The night wind with a desolate moan swept by, 

11, Here come men •f women ^ children. 

12, It matters vi^^y little m w^hat immediate^spot •f may have 
been the birth-place^of such a man as Wg^liington, No peo- 
ple •f can claim 1^ If no eoantry "^ can appropriate him. The 
boon"of Providence to the human race "f his fame ^ is eter- 
nity •^•f and his dwelhng-placo^ereation* 

IS. Who if like Washington t^ after having emancipated a 
hemisphere «jf ro^igned^its crown •f*^ and preferred the retire- 
ment of domestic life ^ to the adomtion of a land m he might 
almost be said to have created ? 

1^ How~shall we rank thee ^ upon glory'B'page, 

Thoii 7«ore"than soldier •j and just /e^^~tlian sage ! 
All thou A/7s/"beeu •f reflects less~praiso ^ on thee, 
Far~leas ^ than all thou hast f6rh6rne~to be. 
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KEY TO LETTERS AND SOUNDS. 



L TOJVICS. 
i. a, or e ; as, ale, veil : ^. 3, ; as, fftt : <?. a ; as, 
arm : ^. a, or 6 ; as, all, corn : 5. a ; or e ; as, care, 
there : 6. a ; as, last : 7. e, or i ; as, we, pique : ^. e ; 
as, end : 5. e, i, or u ; as, her, sir, bur : 10. I, or y ; 
as, Ice, sky : 11. l, or 5^^ ; as, ill, lynx : i^. 6 ; as, old : 
13. 6, or a; as, on, what: 14. o, 00, or u ; as, do, 
fool, rule : 15. u; as, mule : 16. u, or 6 ; as, up, 
son : 17. u, o, or do ; as, buU, wolf, wool : IS. Ou, 
or ou ; as, Out, out. 

IL SUBTOPICS. 
1. b ; as, babe : ^. d ; as, did : 3. g-^ as, gig : 
4. j, or g ; as, jig, gem : 5. 1 ; as, loll : 6. m : as, 
mum : 7. n ; as, nun : ^. n, or ng ; as, link, sing : 
9. r ; as, rare : 10. Th, or th ; as, This, with : 11. y\ 
as, vat : i^. w ; as, wig : 13. y ; as, yet : i^. z, or 
§ ; as, zinc, hi§ : 15. z, or zh ; as, azure. 

III.'ATOmCS. 
1. f ; as, fife : J^. h ; as, hot : 3. k, or -e ; as, kink, 
■eat : ^. p ; as, pop : 5. s, or g ; as, sense, gity : 6. t ; 
as, tart : 7. Th, or fh ; as. Thorn, pifh : <§. Ch, or dh ; 
as, Charles, ricfh : 9. Sh, ^, or gh ; as, Sharon, a^, 
ghaise : 10. Wh, or Wh ; as. White, Whip. — Italics^ 
silent ; as, offen (6f'n) : 5^ for gz ; as, e$ d^t'. 




SECTION I. 



I. 
1. COMMODORE BAERT 

JOHN BARRY wa§ born in Ireland in the^ year 1745, and 
as he showed a ^ taste for seaf dring hfe, at the age of four- 
teen be was placed on board a ship and made many voy- 
ages ^ to America. He was a brave * and courageous boy, and 
though his new position ^ was full of labor and exposure, he 
never flinched ^ from duty. 

2. His obedience was not only perfect, but prompt.' It was 
sufficient for him to hear the word of command, and he sprang 
at once to fulfill it. Of course he soon became a favorite both 
with captain and crew,® but that did not satisfy all his desires. 

S. He had a noble ambition® to acquire ^^ knowledge, and 
instead of spending his leisure moments in rest, or in the 
amusements of the other sailors, he employed them in study and 
instructive reading. Of course, his advancement in his chosen 
professions^ was very rapid. Year after year saw him rising in 
rank, until, within ten years from his start in life as an igno- 
rant ship-boy, a half-educated lad, he was placed in command 
of one of the finest vessels running between Philadelphia and 
London. This vessel was called "The Black Prince." 

4. Very soon the war of the Revolution broke out between 
the Colonies and Great Britain, and Captain Barry at once took 



» The (thti), see Rule 3, p. 26. 
« A (&), see Rule 2, p. 26. 

* Vo3r'age, a journey by water. 

* Brave, intrepid ; daring. 

* Po si'tion, a place ; a stand. 
' Flinch, to shrink ; to wince. 
■^ Prompt, quick ; ready. 



* Crew, the company of sailors 
that man a ship. 

" Am bi'tion, a desire for honor. 

^° Ac quire, to store up ; to in- 
crease. 

" Pro f^B^sion, the occupation to 
which one devotes himself. 
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sides with America, adopted it as his country, and offered his 
own ship in its service. This generous and noble-hearted sacri- 
fice was valued at its real worth. 

5. Congress accepted it, purchased several other ships, and 
had them fitted up for war, and placed the little fleet ^ under 
the command of Barry, with the title of Commodore. His flag 
ship,^ the " Lexington," was one of the first that displayed the 
n&tional banner, the "Stars and Stripes," now known through- 
out the world, then just adopted by Congress. 

6. Commodore Barry was not long idle. The American 
coast was at that time infested ^ by a large number of the 
enemy's €rui§er§.* He captured several of these, and compelled 
the rest to keep in port.^ On the 17th of April he fell in with 
the " Edward," a British sloop of war. 

7. The Lexington immediately bore down^ upon her, and 
forced her to an engagement.''' After an obstinate battle the 
Edward was captured. This victory, the result of the first 
naval ^ battle of the Revolution, was hailed with joy thrQugh- 
out the country. Shortly after this, Commodore Barry was 
placed in command of a larger vessel, and held a position in the 
Delaware Eiver, while the British occupied Philadelphia. 

8. While here. Lord Howe, the British commander, tried to 
bribe ^ Barry to abandon the American cause and come over to 
the English. His indignant reply to the offer of 50,000 guineas 
(more than a quarter of a million dollars), and the command of 
a British ship of war was, " I would not abandon the service of 
my adopted country for the value, or the command, of the whole 
naval power of Great Britain." 

P. He soon gained the popular^® title of "Fighting Jack 
Barry." Among the incidents ^^ of his career,^ was his bold 

^ Fleet, a numbep of ships or ' Bn gage^ment, a conflict, 

vessels of war. ^ Na'val, relating to ships of war. 

» Flag-ship, the ship which bears " Bribe, a price given to corrupt 

tlie commander. one's honor. 

■ In fSsVed, annoyed. ^o P6p'u lar, favorite ; beloved by 

* Oruis'er, a vessel of war that the people, 

seeks out the enemy. " In'ci dent, an event ; an occur- 

« P5rt, a harbor. rence. 

« B5re down, a nautical term, ** Oa reer', the general course of 

meaning to approach another ship. action or movement. 
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reply to the hail of a British squadron,^ which accosted ^ him, 
making the usual inquT'ries as to the name of his ship, cap- 
tain, etc. He responded: "The United States ship Alliance ; 
Jack Barry, half Irishman and half Yankee, commander; who 
are you ? " 

10. The gallant commodore won many brilliant victorios for 

^ Squad'ron, a detachment of mand of the senior oflScer. 
vessels employed in any particular * Ac cbst' ed, spoke to : ad- 
service or station, under the com- dressed. 
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his adopted country during the war which finally resulted ^ in 
detaching 2 the Colonies from Great Britain and the establish- 
ment of the Am(irican Eepubhc, the only successful example, 
on a large scale, that the world has ever seen, of a government 
maintained « ** by the people and for the people." 

11. John Barry, an Irishman and a Cathohc, the first in this 
country who bore the title of Commodore, was the founder * of 
the American navy, at the head of which he continued until his 
death. He did not 16ng survive the termination of his public 
services, but died at Philadelphia in the year 1803. All his life 
he had sliown his fidelity to his religion by a strict observance ^ 
of its precepts, with which neither the perils nor the duties of 
a sea-faring life were ever allowed to interfere. 

12, Just and kindly in all his dealings, he never failed to 
secure the good will of those under his command, although he 
was strict in enforcing due obedience. No one who had sailed 
with him as a seaman was ever known to speak of him but with 
affection and gratitude. 

IS, He was generous and charitable during his life, and at 
his death bequeathed^ the principal part of his wealth to the 
Catholic Orphan Asylum of Philadelphia. Our boys should 
learn from his example, that there is no station in life wherein 
a person may not serve Gdd if he only has the will to do so. 



11. 
2. WILLIAM WORLEY. 

WILLIAM WORLEY, the most useful and agreeable old 
man in our village, was a never failing resource "* when 
I wanted ^something to do, and somebody to help and ilmuse 

^ Re BulVed, terminated ; ended ; " Ob serv'ance, faithful or strict 

concluded. performance. 

' De t^ch'ing, separating ; part- » Be queathed^, given or left by 

ing. will to another. 

8 Main tained', kept up ; not ' Re s5urce', that from which 

suffered to fail or decline. anything springs forth ; hence, that 

^ Found' er, one from whom any- to which one resorts, or on which 

thing originates or begins. one depends for supply or support. 
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me. Where he came from, I €an't * tell, for he wa§ not a native 
of the place, though he had been^ in it more years than I had 
lived. 

2. He was a little man, with remarkably white hdir and pink 
complexion ; dressed in a blue coat and waistcoat ; a hat of a 
broadisb rim that regularly to'ok a tiirn up behind. He invaria- 
bly wore white lambs'-wool stockings and buckled shQe§, and 
walked with a cane. It was evident that the old man was not a 
worker — Sundays and week-days, he was always dressed the same. 

S. He lived in a small cottage in a retired garden ; and his 
wife was employed in nursing, so that he generally had the 
place all to himself, and was as glad of a companion as I was. 
He was a florist : ^ his garden displayed showy beds of the most 
splendid §uri€ula§,* tulips, and polyanthuses ;'^ and it was a 
great delight to me to help him to weed his beds of a pleasant 
sunny morning, to arrange his glasses, and to listen to him 
while he praised his favorite flowers. I verily beUeve that no 
such flowers were to be found elsewhere in the country. 

.4. But the place into which I should have desired to pene- 
trate more than all was his bedroom. This seemed to be a per- 
fect treasury of all sorts of good and curious things. Nuts 
and apples, walnuts, stuffed birds, walking-sticks, fishing-rods, 
flower-seeds of curious sorts, and various other desirable things 
from time to time came forth from thence in a manner which 
only made me desire to see how many others were left behind. 
But into that sanctum honest William never took anybody. 

5. If my father wanted a walking-stick, he had only to give 
the slightest hint to William, and presently he would be seen 
coming in with one, varnished as bright as the flower of the 
meadow crowfoot. Indeed, his chief delights were to wander 
thrgugh the wood with his eyes on the watch for good sticks, or 
for curious birds, or to saunter ai5ng the meadows by the 
stream — angling and g5ssiping in a quiet way to some village 
listener, hke myself, about a hundred country things. 

6. People called him an idle man, because he iiever was at 

^ Oant (kftnt), can not. called also, from the shape of its 

^ Been (bin). leaves, beards ear. 

• PlS'rist, one skilled in the cul- * PSl'y Xn'thus, a kind of flower- 
tivation or c&re of flowers. ing plant whose flower- stalks pro. 

* Au rio'il la, a kind of primrose, duce flowers in clusters. 
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work on anything that brought him in a penny. But he had 
no family to provide for, and his wife got enough, and they 
might have something besides, for aught I know; and why 
should he work for what he did not want ? In my eyes he 
seemed, and seems still, one of the wisest sort of men — always 
so occupied as to prevent the entry of an evil spirit. 

7. He passed his time in innocent and agreeable occupations. 
His flowers, and his bees, and his birds — for he had always two 
or three that used to hang by the side of his cottage on fine 
days, and sing with all their might — were his constant dehght. 
He knew wh^re a fish was to be caught, or rdre bird to be seen ; 
and if you wanted a fishing-rod or a stick, he was happier to 
^ve it than you wCre to receive it 

<9. There were a hundred little things that he was ever and 
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anon ^ mannfacttiring, and giving to just the people that they 
would most please. A screw nut-cracker — wa§ it not the vfiry 
thing to delight a lad like me ? A bone apple-scoop — why, it 
was a treasure to some old person. A mouse-trap, or a mole-liap, 
or a fly-cage — ^he was the man that came quietly walking in 
with it just as yQu were lamenting the want of it. Nay, he was 
the man to set them, and come regularly to look filter tliem, till 
they had done what they were wished to do. 

9. If you wanted a person to carry a message, or go on some 
unportant little matter to the next village, you thought directly 
of William Worley, and he was s\ire to be in the way, and ready 
to take his fitick and be dff about it as seriously and earnestly as 
if he were to have ample reward for it. And ample reward he 
had — the belief that he was of service to his neighbors. Honest 
old William ! he was one of a simple and true-hearted gener- 
ation,^ and of that generation himself the simplest and tr^i^st. 
Peace to his memory I 

III. 
3. CHIJ^ESE KITES. 

MOST laughable 8 are the contrasts* presented in many of 
the habits of the Japanege*^ and Ohinege® to those of 
Western nations. They mount their horses on the opposite 
side; their carpenters plane toward the person instead of from 
it; the men fly kites and spin tops, while the boys Idbk on; 
their books read from top to bottom, and so on. Perhaps of all 
the odd practices thus indulged in, the one most easily to be 
accounted for, is the practice of kite-flying by grown-up men. 

2. In China, people say, and there is some truth '^ in it, that 
the swaddled ^ babe appears almost as solemn and as staid ^ as a 
mandarin, ^^ and that thfire, m5re than anywhere else, the child 

1 A n5n', quickly; in a short time. ^Chinese', the natives, or Ian- 

^ Gen'er a'tion, m&ss of people goage, of Chii)&. 

Hving at the same time ; an age. ^ Truth (trgfii). 

» Laughable (laf a bl). » Swad'dled, bound tightly with 

^ Obn^trast, opposition of things a bandage or clothes, 

or qualities. • Staid, sober ; grave ; steady. 

^ J&p'a nSse', the people of Japan, *® Mandarin (mSu'da ren'), a Chi- 

or their language nese officer, either civil or military. 
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is father of the man. The mftndarin looks like a giant child, 
the child a dwarf mandarin. The sobriety^ of age is combined 
with the plastic^ nature of ygufh, and the ftmusem^nts of the 
little child are shAred by the father, the grandfather, and the 
great-grandfather — all are kite-flyers. This may be still better 
understood, when it is explained that the kites of China and 
Japan are not the simple articles we usually know by that name, 
but are toys that vary greatly in sort, size, and shape, and are 
6ften high in price. 

S. Let us tr^-usport the reader to the suburbs^ of some Chinese 
city, wh6re a whole grgup of boys are g&thered together to see 
the wonders worked by thfeir elders in the kite-flying art. 
There is a whiz, a buzz, a whirring music in the Air; all sorts 
of grotesque* objects are floating about, rising and falling and 
dancing to and fro ; there are broad- winged birds, and many- 
colored dragons, lizards, bees, and butterflies, and painted cir- 
cles and squares, and radiated ^ suns and moons and stars. 

J/.. Most of the kites have pendent ® tails, and strings in their 
centers, the linking line which connects these aerial monsters 
with the garth. Up these strings you see messengers ascending, 
and vSry pretty and clever ones they are too. The butterfly 
messenger, which is about the best, is so made that it flutters 
open-winged right up to the kite, whence it instantly and 
quickly descends, having been collapsed'^ and closed, on coming 
in contact with the kite, by means of a little spring which forms 
part of its m^eAanijm.^ 

5, The form of the ancient® French kite was probably that 
of a beast, and not of a bird, as they call it a cerf -volant, a flying 
stag. The. English kite took its name, no doubt, from the bird, 

* So'brl'e ty, the habit of sober- light diverging or p&ssing out from 
ness or temperaoce, as to the use of a center. 

spirituous liquors ; -ealmn^ss. * P^nd'ent, supported from above; 

* PlSs'tlo, having, power to give suspended; hanging. 

fashion or form to a m&ss of matter ; ^ Ool lapsed'', closed by falling or 

capable of being molded or formed. sinking together. 

* Sub'urbs, places near to a city « Mechanism (mSk'an izm), the 
or large town. parts, taken together, by the action 

* Grotesque (gr5 tesk'), like the of which a ma<?hine produces its 
figures found in grottoes or caves ; effects. 

wildly formed ; droll ; laughable. » Ancient (Sn'^ent), old ; that 

* Ra'di S'ted, formed of rays of happened or lived many years ago. 
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of which its first form was a rude imitation ; but the Chinese 
names are v6ry numerous : fmig-tsang, the wind-guitar; chi-yauy 
paper-hawk ; kwinrchi, neither more nor less than the English 
kite, bird, and toy ; and all sorts of fanciful and poetical titles. 

6. To describe all kinds of kites to be seen in China would be 
to undertake too much ; so we will only venture to speak of a 
sort vSry common among the Chinese, and particularly eflfective 
in appearance — namely, the bird kite. The hawk, or common 
kite, is the bird usually represented ; and to make this they 
cut a piece of paper the exact shape and size of the natural 
bird when on the wing ; this they paint the natural color and 
stretch on ribs of bamboo arranged very much in the shape of 
the old English cr6ss-bow when strung, leaving the parts which 
represent the ends of the wing and tail-feathers unbound by 
twine, so as to shiver in the wind. 

7. Thus constructed, the kite rises with great ease, and flies 
with wonderful grace of motion, imitating the real bird to a 
nJc^ty by now and then taking a 15ng swoop, then soaring again, 
and then poising itself with a flutter before repeating the pr5c- 
ess. At times, a number of these kites are flown at once by 
attaching them at different intervals to the string of some 
larger kite, and the effect is thereby much increased ; for the 
real kites are in the habit of sailing in a flock together as they 
circle over their prey. 

8. What man among ourselves but has had his eyes attracted 
upward, and more or less of his interest engaged, by seeing a 
fire-balloon sailing in mid-air, or a sky-rocket bursting in the 
sky ; or, indeed, anything out of the common happening over- 
head' ? And is the Chinese or Japanese to be laughed at, if he 
relishes the still stranger sight of a couple of fantastically i- 
dressed friends walking arm-in-arm in the clouds with an um- 
brella over their heads ; a hideous ^ ogre^ face, roaring as it sails 
ilfing ; a pretty * but immense butterfly flapping its wings like 
its living m5del; birds flying about so life-like that one can 

* Pan t&a'Xic al ly, fancifully ; ' Ogre (5'ger), a monster, or fright- 
whimsically ; wildly. fol giant of fairy tales, who lived on 

^ Hid'e otts, frightful or offensive human beings, 

to the eye or the ear; dreadful to ^ Pretty (prit'ti), pleasing by deU- 

behold- cacy, grace^ or neatness. 
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hardly believe them to be made of paper; a huge dragon or cen* 
tiped,^ which, with its scaly joints stretching out some sixty to a 
hundred feet in length, its thousand legs, and slow, undulating 
motion, looks marvelously like a giant specimen of that h6rri- 
ble creature creeping down upon one out of the clouds — and 
many other curious things that an American would scarcely 
dream of ? 

9. Yet sights such as these may be seen in Japanese and 
Chinese cities at any time during the kite-flying season ; and, 
while they can not fidl to attract the attention of the observant ^ 
stranger, in common with many other novelties he sees about 
him, lead him to conclude that the old men and adults^ of 
those countries have, at any rate, some excuse for the frivolity * 
they are accused ofl 

10. The ability to make such extraordinary * kites i^ mainly 
owing to the toughness, tenuity,* and flexibility'' of the Chinese 
and Japanese paper, and the abundant material for ribs and 
frames afforded by the bamboo, — a plant which has not its equal 
for the lightness, strength, flexibility, and elasticity ^ of its 
fibrous® wood. 

11. With these simple materials, and with the wonderful neat- 
ness and ingenuity^® the Chinese and Japanese are famous for, 
it is astonishing how rapidly and easily they construct the odd 
and complicated^ figures which they fly as kites. 

> OSn'ti ped, a kind of many- ' Fl^z'i bn'i ty, the quaHty of 
jointed, worm-shaped, land animal, beings flexible, or capable of beinjx 
wingless, having many feet, and bent or twisted without breaking; 
powerfol biting fangs. pliancy. 

' Ob serv'ant, taking notice ; cEre- ^ 12 las titc/i ty, ability of a thing 
foUy attentive ; obedient. to retiim to its former shape when 

> A dnlt', a person or thing grown compressed or expanded. 

to full size or strength. * Fi'brotis, containing, or consist 

* Pri v5ri ty, fondness for vain ing of, fibres, or the thread-like por- 
or foolish pursuits ; triflingness. tions of plants or muscles. 

^ Extraordinary (eks trdr'di na- '® In'ge nu'i ty, the quality or 

ri), out of the common course ; more power of ready invention ; skill, 

than common. . ^^ 06m'pli cat ed, folded or twist- 

* Te nu'i ty, rareness, or thinness ; ed together ; containing many parts } 
Blendemesa nnt vxnple. 
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SECTION 11. 
I. 

4. THE SPRIjm. 

THE wind blOws in the sweet rose-tree : 
The cow 15w8 on the fragrant Uea ; • 
The streamlet* fl5w8 all bright and free : 
*Ti8 not for me— 'tis not for thee ; 

Tis not for any one, I tr6w :* 
The gentle wind bldwcfh, 
The happy cow lowfefh, 
The mSrry stream fldwefli 

For all below. 

the Spring, the bountiful' Spring I *' 

She shm^th and smil^ih on &ykrj thing: 

£ Whence come the sheep ? '\ 

From the rich man's mSbtf \ 

Whfire comdth sleep ? 

To the bed that's ipGta. 
Peasants must weep. 

And kings endure : 1 

That is a fate that ndne^ can cure. 
Tet Spring d6th* all sho can, I trdw : 

She brings the bright hours. 

She weaves the sweet flowers : 
She d^ck^th her bowers for all beldw. I 

the Spring, the bountiful Spring ! I' 

She shineth and smileth on every thing. 

Bbtan Walleb Pbocter.* 

1 FrS^grant, sweet of smeU. * Nono (nttn), not one. ^ 

' Lea, sward-land or a meadow. & Doth (dii€i). ' 

> Stream'let, a smaU stream ; a • Bryan WaUer Procter (Barry 

rivolet ; a rilL ComwaU), father of Adelaide Anne 

^ Tr5w, snxypose or think ; beUeve. Procter, was bom at London about !■ 

' Bonn'ti fill, generous; free in 1790. Although his prose is ex- ^ 

giving. cellent, he is chiefly noted as a 

'Moor, a large waste covered song writer, some of his songs 

with heafii, and having a poor, being singularly well adapted to 

light soil, but sometimes marshy. music. He died in 1874 
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11. 

6. SUMMER WVODS. 



COME ye into the summer woods ; thfire enterdth no annoy ; 
All greenly wave the chestnut-leaves, and the garth is 
full of joy. 
I can not tell yQu half the sights of beauty you may see, 
The bursts of golden sunshine, and many a shady tree. 

2. 
There, lightly swung, in bowery glades,^ the honeysuckles twine ; 
There blooms the pink sabbatia, and the scarlet columbine ; 
There grows the purple violet in some dusk woodland spot ; 
There grows the little Mayflower, and the wood forg6t-me-not. 



And many a mgrry bird is there, unsoAred by lawless men ; 
The blue-winged jay, the woodpecker, and golden-crested wren ; 

* Glades, open or cleared places in a fSrest or wood. 
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Come down^ and ye shall see them all, the timid and the bold. 
For their sweet life of pleasantness, it is not to be told* 

IVe seen the freakish * sqiirrels * drop down from their leafy tree. 
The little squirrels with the old — ^great joy it was to me ! 
And far within that summer wood, among the leaves so green. 
There flows a little gurgling' brook, the brightest 6'er was seen. 



There come the little gentle birds, without a fear of ill, 
Down to the murmuring water's edge, and freely drink their fill. 
And dash about, and splash about — ^the m^frry little things — 
And look askance^ with bright black eyes, and flirt their drip- 
ping wings. 

6. 

The nodding plants^ they bowed their heads, as if, in heart- 
some cheer, 
They spake unto those little things, ^^'Tis m^rry living here ! " 
Oh, how my heart ran o'er with joy ! I saw that all was good. 
And how we might glean up delight all round us, if we would ! 

III. 
6. SEPTEMBER DAYS. 

THE beginning of autumn, while it is the most peaceful 
season of the whole year, is also the most animated. 
There are those who dispute whether spring or autumn is the 
more beautiful. Spring has the adv&ntage of contrast with the 
inertia' and cold of winter. 

2, It is a striking type • of the resurrection. The grave gives 
up its dead. The naked fSrests put on a new and glorious 

> FrSak' ish, playful ; changing * Askance (& sk&ns'), aside ; side- 

their play Mten. ways. 

' Squirrel (skwiir'rel), sometimes * Inertia (in gr'Ai &), sluggish- 

pronoxmced skwir're]. ness ; inactivity. 

• Gurgling (ger'gling), running • Type, an emblem ; an example 

wi1& a piling or miiTm^ring noise, or pattern. 
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vesture.^ The rivers, freed from their icy bondage,^ roll, sing- 
ing and shining, to the sea. The leaden skies become radiant,* 
and the birds in the woods and gardens pour forth anthems of 
joy and hope. 

S, And yet autumn, especially in our American climate, has 
great attractions. Its moderated temperature, after the fervid* 
heats of summer, is most grateful and invigorating. The vege- 
tation, parched by drought,^ puts on fresh verdure beneath its 
purifying showers. And yet, withal, the skies are clear and the 
atmosphere is pure and bracing. 

Jf/.. In the meadows and the valleys, on the uplands and the 
hill-sides, men .are at work gathering in the golden harvest. 
There is no happier sight to look upon among human employ- 
ments than that of laborers reaping the well-earned frviits of 
peaceful toil, while the blue, vast heaven is smiling benignantly 
above, and the merry voices of the harvesters are making music 
below. 

5. A gentle English poetess has well said : " What grand 
subjects, mellowed by the sunsets of departed centuries,^ do these 
harvest-fields bring before the thoughtful mind, the picture- 
loving eye — ^Abraham among his reapers; Isaac musing in the 
field at even-tide ; Jacob laboring to win Rachel ; Joseph and 
the great granaries of Egypt; Euth * standing in tears among 
the alien '^ corn ; ' and the harvests of Palestine, where our 
Saviour walked with His disciples." 

6. Flowers of various kinds still abound in the garden, and 
when, later, the fairy fingers of the frost have touched the 
foliage, all nature bursts into a blaze of vivid ^ coloring, that is 
rivaled only by the glorious sunsets of our land. 

*Tis autumn ; and the silvery mist at mom 
Floats in loose flakes along the Hmpid ^ river ; 

1 VSsfure, a robe ; a covering. weather as aflFects the earth and 

' Bbhd'age, the state of being impairs vegetation, 

bound, or under restraint. « Century (sSnt'yu ry), a hundred 

' Ra'di ant, beaming with bright- years, 

ness ; shining. '' Alien (Sl'yen), belSnging to a 

* Per'vid, very hot ; bdming ; foreign land ; strange, 

boiling ; zealous. » Viv'id, brilliant ; lively. 

^ Droughtj such dryness of the ' Lim^pid, transparent or clear. 
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The bluebird's notes upon the s6ft breeze borne. 

As high in air he carols,^ faintly quiver; 
The weeping birch, like bannets idly waving, 

Bends to the stream, its spicy branches laving; 
Beaded with dew, the witch-elm's ^ tassels shiver ; 

The timid rabbit from the fftrze is peeping, 

And from the springy spray the squirrel's gayly leaping. 

IV. 
7. THE KIJSTDLY WIJVTHB. 

THE snow lies deep upon the ground ; 
In coat of mail the pools are bound; 
The hungry rdbks in squadrons fly. 
And winds are slumbering in the sky. 

^. Drowsily the snow-flakes fall ; 
The robin on the garden-wall 
Looks wistful at our window-pane, 
The customary crumb to gain. 

S. On barn and thatch and leafless tree 
The fr6st has hung embroidery. 
Fringe of ice, and pendants fine 
Of filigree® and crystalline.* 

4. Pile up the fire ! the winter wind 
Although it nip, is not unkind ; 

And winter day§, though dark, can bring 
As many pleasures as the spring. 

5. If not the floweret budding fdir. 
And mild effulgence ' of the Air, 
They give the glow of indoor mirth. 
And social comfort round the hearth. 

^ O^ol, to sing in joy ; to war- or silver wire, plaited and formed 

ble. into delicate figures of men and 

^ Witch-elm, a native tree ; the animals, fruits, plants, &c. 

moantain-elm. ^ Cr^s'tal line, consisting of or 

' PXl'i gree, granular net- work, or resembling crystal ; pure ; clear, 

net-work containing beads; hence,or- * Ef ffil'feSnce, a flood of light; 

namental work,executed in fine gold great luster or brightness ; splendor. 
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6. The winter is a friend of mine ; 
His step is light, his eyeballs shine ; 
His cheek is ruddy *as the mom ; 
He carols like the lark in corn. 

7. His tread is brisk upon the snows, 
His pulses gallop as he goes; 

He hath a smile upon his lips. 

With sfings and welcome, jests ^ and quips.* 

8. 'Tis he that feeds the April buds ; 

'Tis he that clothes the summer wdbds ; 
^Tis he makes plump the autumn grain ; 
And loads with wealth the creaking wain.^ 

9. Pile up the fire ! and 6re he go. 

Our blessings on his head shall flow — 
The bale old winter, bleak* and sear,*^ 
The friend and father of the year ! Mackay.« 



SECTION III. 

I. 
8. BEARS OUT FOR A HOLIDAY. 

SOME seven or eight years ftgo I wa§ going on foot to Parisu' 
I had started tolerably, early, and about noon, the fine trees 
of & f firest tempting me at a place where the road makes a sharp 

* JSsts, something said only with Perth, in 1812. He is an author of 
the intention to amase. considerable fame. Many of his 

^ Quip (kwip), a smart, sarcastic songs have deservedly attained great 

turn ; a severe reply ; a jeer. popularity, and the music to which 

' Wain, a wagon. they are set is, in some cases, of 

^ Bliak, cold and sweeping. his own composition. 

* Sear, dry ; withered. ' Paris (p&r^ris), capital of the 

* Oharles MXc kay', a British French Empire ; after London, the 
'^et Mid journalist, was bom in most populous dty in Christendom 
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tfLrn, I sat down with my back against an oak on a hillock^ of 
grass, my feet hanging over a ditch, and began writing in my 
green book. 

2. As I was finishing the fourth Une, I vaguely ^ raised my 
eyes, and perceived, on the other side of the ditch, at the edge 
of the road straight before, only a few paces 6fl, a bedr ^ staring 
at me fixedly. In broad daylight one d6e§ not have the night- 
mare ; one can not be deceived by a form, by an appearance, by 
a queer-shaped rock, by an absurd 16g of wdbd. At noon, under 
a May-day sun, one is not subject to illusions.^ 

S. It was indeed & bedr, a living bear, a real bear, and, more- 
over, perfectly hideous. He was gravely seated on his haunches,^ 
showing me the dusty underneath of his hind-paws, all the claws 
of which I could distinguish ; his fore-paws s5ftly cr5ssed over 
his belly. His jaws were partly open ; one of his ears, torn and 
bleeding, was hanging half ^ 6tf ; his lower lip, half torn away, 
showed his well-bdred tusks ; one of his eyes was gfine, and 
wiiii the other he was looking at me with a serious air. 

4. There was not a woodman in the f 5rest, and what little I 
could see of the road was entirely deserted. One may some- 
times g6t out of a scrape with a d5g by calling Gip, or Flora : 
but what could one say to a bear ? Where did he come from ? 
What could it mean, this bear on the Paris high-road ? What 
business could this new sort of vagabond have ? It was v6ry 
strange, very ridiculous,''' very unreasonable, and after all, any 
thing but pleasant. I was, I confess, much perplexed. How- 
ever, I remained immovable. 

5. The bear on his side also remained immovable ; he even 
seemed to me, to a certain extent, benevolent. He looked at 
me as tenderly as a one-eyed bear could look. True, he had 
his jaws wide open, but he opened them as one opens one's 
mouth. It was not a grin, it was only a gape.^ There was 
something honestly stupid, resigned, and sleepy, about this bear. 



1 im^lock, a small hill./ ^ Haunches (hgndi'ez), the hips ; 

^ Vague'ly, in an unsettled man- the hinder part, 

ner ; unfixedly ; laxly. « Half (haf ). 

' Bear (hSr), see Note 2, p. 18. '' Ri dio'ii lotis, fitted to awaken 

* Illusion (il lu'zhiin), a deceptive contempt and cause l&ughter. 

appearance ; a false show. ^ Gape (gap). . 
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Upon the whole^ his face w^^ so good that I too resolyed to 
put a good face on the matter. I accepted the be&r as a specta- 
tor, and went on with what I had begun. 

6. While I was writing, a large fly alighted on the bleeding 
ear of my spectator. He slowly raised his right paw, and p&ssed 
it over his ear wiiii a cat-like movement. The fly took itself 
5fll He looked diter it as it went ; then, when it had disap- 
peared, he seized his two fore-paws, and, as if satisfied with this 
faultless attitude, he resumed his contemplation. ^ I assure * you 
I watched his movements with interest. 

7. I was beginning to get accustomed to his presence, when 
an unexpected incident occurred. A noise of hasty steps was 
heard on the high-road, and all at once I saw tiirning the cor- 
ner another bear, a large black bear. The first was brown. 
This black bear arrived at full trot, and perceiving the brown 
bear, gracefully rolled himself on the ground by his side. The 
brown bear did not condescend ^ to look at the black bear, and 
the black bear did not condescend to look at me. 

8. I confess that at sight of this new arrival, which redoubled 
my perplexity,* my hand shook. Two bears I This time it was 
too much. What did it all mean ? Judging from the direc- 
tion from which the black bear had come, both of them must 
have set out from Paris — ^a place where bears are few, especially 
wild ones. 

9. I was all but petrified.** The brown bear had at last joined 
in the gambols of the other, and by dint of rolling in the dust, 
both of them had become gray. Meanwhile I had risen, and 
was considering whether I should pick up my stick, which had 
fallen into the ditch at my feet, when a third bear made his 
appearance — a reddish, diminutive,^ deformed bear, still more 
torn and bloody than the first ; then a fourth, then a fifth, and 
a sixth, the last two trotting in company. The last four bears 
crdssed the road without looking at any thing, almost running, 
and as if they were pursued. 

1 05n' tern pla^ tion, act of the ^ Per plSz' i ty, difficulty ; a 

mind in considering wi& attention, troubled state ; not knowing what 

^ Assure (a^ ^Qr'), to make si|re to do. 

or certain ; to declare. ^ PSt'ri fied, changed to stSne or 

3 06n'de scSnd^, to stoop or de- stony substance, 

scend ; deign ; yield. * Di min'u tive, of small size. 
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10. This became too pozzling. I co^ld not bat be near the 
explanation. I hSard barkings and shoutings ; ten or twelve 
bull-ddgSy seven or eight men armed with iron-shod sticks, 
and with muzzles in their hands, ran up at the heels of the 
fugitiye bears. One of these men paused while the others were 
bringing back the muzzled beasts, and he explained to me this 
strange riddle. 

11. The proprietor of a circus was taking adv&ntage of the 
Easter^ holidays to send his bears and his dogs to give some 
performances in the country. The whole party traveled on 
foot ; at the last resting-place the bears had been loosed, and 
while their keepers were dining at the neighboring tavern, they 
had taken advantage of their liberty to proceed merrily and 
alone on their journey. They were bears out for a holiday. 

IL 
9. THE LYIJ^G SERVAJSTT. 

THERE lived in Swabia a certain lord, pious, just, and 
wise, who had a serving-man — ^a great rogue, and above 
all addicted to the vice of lying. The knave ^ w^ given to boast- 
ing of his wondrous travels. He had visited countries which 
are nowhere to be found on the map, and seen things which 
mortal eye never beheld. 

^. One pleasant day in spring, After the rains had fallen 
heavily and swollen the floods, the lord and the knave rode out 
together, and their way was thrgugh a silent and shady fdrest. 
Suddenly appeared an old and well-grown fox. " Look 1 ^' ex- 
claimed the master, '^what a huge beast I" — **D6th this beast 
surprise thee by its hugeness ? " replieth straight the serving- 
man, casting his eye slightingly on the animaL " I have been 
in a kingdom whdre the foxes are as big as the bulls in this.'^ 

S. So they rode on, the lord in silence ; but s<5on he began to 
sigh heavily. Then the knave inquired of the lord what cause 
of s6rrow had happened. " Alas ! " replied the wily m&ster, 
"I trust in Heaven's goodness that neither of us two hath 

^ East^er, the annual commem- ' Knave, used here in the sense 
oraticm of our Lord's resurrection. of " sSrvant." 

4 
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to-day, by any frowardness of fortune, ch&nced to say the thing 
which is not; for ass\p^dly he that hath so done must perish 
miserably this day/' 

4. The knave, on hearing these dolefal words, with eager ex- 
clamation, begged of his master to ease his suspense, and explain 
why so cruel a doom was now to fall upon him who had spoken 
an untr\jth. ** Hear, then, dear knave," answered the lord, 
" since thou must needs know ; and may no trouble come to 
thee from what I shall say. 

5. "To-day we ride far, and in our course is a vast and 
heavy-rolling flood, of which the ford is n&rrow and the pool is 
deep. To it hath Hgaven given the power of sweeping down 
into its dark holes all dealers in falsehood who may rashly ven- 
ture to put themselves within its truth-loving current. But to 
him who hath told no lie there is no fear of the river. SpAr 
we our horses, for to-day our joftmey must be long." 

6. Then the knave thought, ** Long indeed must the journey 
be for some who are now here ;" and as he spurred, he sighed 
more deeply than his master had done before him. They soon 
came to a brook. Its waters were small and its channel such as 
a boy might leap acr5ss. Yet the knave began to tremble, and 
falteringly asked of his lord, "Is this the river where liars 
must perish ? " 

7. " This ? Ah, no," replied the lord, " this is but a brook ; 
no liar need tremble here." Yet was the knave not wholly 
assured ; and, stammering, said, " My gracious lord, thy ser- 
vant now bethinks him that he to-day hath made a fox too 
huge ; that of which he spoke was not so large as an ox, but as 
big as a good-sized deer." 

8. The lord replied with wonder in his tone, " What of this 
fox conc6rn6th me ? If large or small, I cdre not. Spur we 
our horses, for to-day our journey must be long." — "Long in- 
deed," still thought the serving-man ; and in sadness he crdssed 
the brook. Then came they to a stream running quickly 
thrgugh a green meadow, the stones showing themselves in 
many places above its irSthy water. 

P. The varlet^ started, and cried aloud, ^* Another river! 

* Var'let, a man-servant. 
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Srjrely of riyers thfire is to-day no end : was it of this thou 
spak^st heretofore ? " — *^ No/' replied the lord, " not of this." 
And more he said not, yet marked he with inward gladness his 
servant's fear. " Because, in good tr\ith," rejoined the knave, 
" it is on my conscience to give thee note that the fox of which 
I spake was not bigger than a calf"—" Large or small, let me 
not be troubled with the fox; the beast concemeth not me 
at all." 

10. As they quitted the wood, they perceived a river in the 
way, which was swollen by the rains, and on it was a boat. 
^^ This, then, is the doom of liars/' said the knave, looking ear- 
nestly at the boat. " Be informed, my good lord, that fox was 
not larger than a fat sheep." The lord seemed angry, and in- 
swered, " This is not yet the grave of falsehood : why torment 
me with this fox ? Bather spur we our horses, for we have very 
far to go." 

11. Now the day declined, and the shadows of the travelers 
lengthened on the ground, but darker than the twilight was 
the sadness on the face of the knave. And when the wind 
rustled the trees, he turned pale and inquired of his master if 
the noise were of a tdrrent or stream of water. 

12. Suddenly they descended into a low valley, in which was 
a broad, black river, creeping fearfully along without bridge or 
bark to be seen near. " Ah, miserable me I " said the knave, 
deadly pale ; " this, then, is the river in which liars must per- 
ish I" — '^Even so," said the lord, "but the ford is sound and 
good for trvje men. Spur we our horses, for the night ap- 
proacheth, and we have yet so very far to go." 

13. " My life is dear to me," said the trembling serving-man, 
" and thou knowSst that if it were 16st, my wife would be dis- 
consolate. In sincerity, then, T declAre that the fox I saw in 
the distant country was not larger than that which fled from us 
in the wood this morning." Then laughed the lord aloud, and 
said, " Ho, knave ! w6rt thou afraid of thy life ? Is not false- 
hood, which kills the soul, worse than death, which has mas- 
tery only over the body ? 

H. ** The ford is safe, and the waters gentle as those we have 
already passed ; but who shall pass thee over the shame of this 
day? In it thou must needs sink, unless penance come to help 
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thee over, and cause thee to look back on the gulf of thy lies, 
as on a danger from which thou hast been delivered by 
Heaven's grace." 



SECTION IV. 

I. 

10. WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

ON one of those sober and rather melancholy days in the 
latter part of autumn, when the shadows of morning 
and evening almost mingle together and throw a gloom over 
the decline^ of the year, I passed several hours in rambling 
about Westminster Abbey .^ There was something congenial ^ 
to the season in the mournful magnificence of the old pile ; 
and, as I passed its threshold,* it seemed like stepping back 
into the regions of antiquity, and losing myself among the 
shades of former ages. 

2, The cloisters'* still retain something of the quiet and 
seclusion of former days. The gray walls are discolored by 
damps and crumbling with age ; a coat of hoary m6ss has 
gathered over the inscriptions^ of the mural'' monuments, and 
obscured the death's heads and other fune'real emblems. The 
sharp touches of the chisel are gone from the rich tracery ^ of 
the arches ; the roses which adorned the key-stones^ have 16st 
their leafy beauty; every thing bears marks of the gradual 
dilapidations ^® of time, and y6t has something touching and 
pleasing in its very decay. 

1 De cUne', a sinking or lessen- ^ In scrip' tion, that whicli is 

ing ; the latter part. written on stone, wood, or other 

« West min'ster Ab^bey; built substances, 

in 610 as a Benedictine monastery ; ^ Mu'ral, belonging or attached 

used now as a burial-place for Eng- to a wall, 

land's great men. ^ Tra'ce ry, fine drawn lines ; 

> Con ^e^ni al, partaking of the complicated, graceful patterns, 

same nature. ® Key^stone, a stone wider at the 

* Thr^sh'old, the door-sill. top than at the bottom, placed in 

* Cloist'ers, enclosed passages or the centre of an arch to strengthen it. 
halls of some lengfli, lighted by ^<> Di l&p'i da'tion, decay ; state 
windows. of being partly ruined. 
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S. The sun wag pouring down a yellow autumnal rfiy into 
the squdre of the cloisters ; beaming upon a scanty plot of grass 
in the center, and lighting up an angle of the vaulted p&ssage 
with a kind of dusky splendor. From between the arcades,^ the 
eye glanced up to a bit of blue sky, or a p&ssing cloud, and 
beheld the sun-gilt pinnacles ^ of the abbey towering into the 
&zure heaven. 

4. I pursued my walk to an arched door opening to the in- 
terior of the Abbey. On entering here, the magnitude of the 
building breaks fuUy upon the mind, contrasted with the vaults 
of the cloisters. The eye gazes with wonder at clustered col- 
umns of gigantic dimensions, with arches springing from them 
to such an amazing height that man, wandering about their 
bases, shrinks into insignificance in comparison with his own 
handiwork. The spaciousness and gloom of this vast edifice 
produce a profound and mysterious awe. 

5. I passed some time in Poet^s Comer, which occupies an 
end of one of the transepts or crfiss-aisles of the Abbey. The 
monuments are generally simple; for the lives of literary men 
afford no striking themes for the sculptor. Shakespeare and 
Addison have statues erected to their memories ; but the greater 
part have busts, medallions,* and sometimes mere inscriptions. 
Notwithstanding the simplicity of these memorials, I have al- 
ways observed that the visitors to the Abbey remained Idngest 
about them. A kinder and fonder feeling takes place of that 
cold curiosity or vague admiration with which they gaze on the 
splendid monuments of the great and the heroic. 

6. Prom Poet's Corner I continued my stroll toward that 
part of the Abbey which contains the sepulchres of the kings. 
I wandered among what once were chapels but which are now 
occupied by the tombs and monuments of the great. At every 
turn, I met with some illustrious name, or the cognizance * of 
some powerful house renowned in histdry. 

7. As the eye darts into these dusky chambers of death, it 

* Ay cade, a series of arches sup- > Me dIU'lion (-yiin), any circular 
ported by columns. tablet on which are presented raised 

* Pin'na de, a high, slender tur- or embSssed figures. 

ret or point. ^ Oognizance (^kdn'i z&ns), a badge 
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c&tches glimpses of quaint effigies,^ some kneeling in niches' as 
if in devotion ; others stretched upon the tombs with hands 
piously pressed together ; warriors in armor, as if reposing after 
battle ; prfilates with crosiers^ and mitres ; and nobles in robes 
and c6ronets* lying, as it were, in state. 

8. There is something extremely solemn and awful in those 
efSgies on Gothic tombs, extended as if in the sleep of death, 
or in the supplication of the dying hour. They have an effect 
infinitely more impressive on my feelings than the fanciful 
attitudes, the over-wrought conceits'^ and allegorical* groups 
which abound on modem monuments. I have been struck, 
also, with the superiority of the old sepulchral ^ inscriptions. 

9. There was a noble way in former times of saying things 
simply and yet saying them proudly; and I do not know an 
epitaph ^ that breathes a Idftier consciousness of family worth and 
honorable lineage, than one which affirms of a noble house, 
that " all the brothers were brave and all the sisters virtuous." 
I continued in this way to move from tgmb to tomb, and from 
chapel to chapel. 

10. The day was gradually wedring away. I stood before the 
entrance to Henry the Seventh's^ chapel. Two small fusles on 
each side of this chapel present a touching instance of the 
equality of the grave, which brings down the oppressor to a 
level with the oppressed, and mingles the dust of the bitterest 
enemies together. In one is the sepulchre of the haughty^ 
Elizabeth ; in the other is that of her victim, the lovely and 
unfortunate Mary. 

11. Not an hour in the day but some ejaculation of pity is 
1 ISf fi ^68, likenesses in sculp- scribing a thing by its resemblance 

tare or painting. to another thing. 

« Niche, a hollow or recess within ^ Se piU^chral, relating to a tomb 

the thickness of a wall for a statue, or burial place, 

bus^or other erect ornament. ^ Ep' i taph, an inscription in 

'^ Crosier (kro'zher), a bishop's memory of the dead, 

crook or pastoral staff; a symbol of 'Henry VH., founder of the 

his authority. Tudor dynasty of English kings, 

* Ottr'o net, an inferior crown father of Henry VIII., bom at Pem- 
wOm by a nobleman. broke Castle, in South Wales, July 

» Con ceit, an ill-founded, odd, or 26, 1466 ; died at Richmond April 
extravagant notion. 21, 1509. 

* Al'le gbr^i oal, a method of de- ^^ Haugh^ty, arrogant; disdainf oL 
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uttered over the fate of the latter, mingled with indignation at 
her oppressor. The walls of Elizabeth's sepulchre continually 
echo with the sigh of sympathy heaved at the grave of her rival. 
12. A pecuUar melancholy reigns over the aisle where Mary 
lies buried. The light struggles dimly thrgugh windows darkened 
by dust. The greater part of the place is in deep shadow, and 
the walls are stained and tinted by time and weather. A mar- 
ble figure of Mary is stretched upon the tomb, round which is 
an iron railing, much corroded,^ bearing her n&tional emblem — 
the thistle. I was weary with wandering, and sat down to rest 
myself by the monument, revolving in my mind the checkered' 
and di§istrous story of poor Mary. Washington Ibvino.» 

11. 
11. EXECUTION OF MARY STUART. 

DURING the 16ng night previous to her execution, with 
the sound of the hammer on her scaffold ringing from 
the next room, Mary Stuart knelt before the agonized figure of 
her crucified Eedeemer. She read the divine history of His 
sacred Passion ; she read a sermon on the subject of the peni- 
tent thief; she drew from the bleeding lips of the five wgunds 
of Jesus the blood of remission and the waters of consolation ; 
and her saintly soul grew str6ng within her, and leaping up 
from the sorrowful garth with the renewed sense of G6d's par- 
don, found rest and refreshment already on the bQSom of that 
dear Lord who died for her. 

2. At four in the morning she laid down upon her bed, but 
not to sleep. Her attendants looking on her steadfastly, saw 
thrgugh the mists of their tears, that her lips were moving in 
incessant prayer. 

3, Oh, through those moments of repose, did the smile of her 

* Cor rod'ed, eaten away by time grace and polish of Franklin. His 

or rust. carefully selected words, his vari- 

' Check'ered, of mingled dark ously constructed periods, his re- 

and bright. markable elegance, sustained sweet- 

8 Washington Irving, bom in ness, and distinct and delicate 

New York city April 3, 1783 ; died word-painting place him in the 

Nov. 28, 1859. His style has the front rank of the masters of our 

ease and purity, and more than the language. 
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mother re-appear ? Did her glad sweet yguth in sunny France 
come back ? Did she see th« bright skies and the pArple bloom 
of the vineyards ? Wa§ the pdmp of her young royalty visible ? 
Was the shadow of her yearning love between her heart and 
hgavcn ? 

4. I fancy not. I think that she h€ard nothing but the choirs 
on high, saw only the crown eternal, the unfading palm-branch, 
the blue rushing of the stream of life, that floweth from the 
throne of G6d and of the Lamb. At day-break she arose, called 
her small household round her, and once more b&de them f&re- 
well; read to them her l&st will; gave them her money and 
apparel ; kissed the wildly sobbing women, and gave her hand 
to the strdng men, who bowed down over it and wept bitterly. 

6. Then she went to her dratory, and they knelt, crying, 
behind her. Thfire Kent, and Shrewsbury, and Sheriff An- 
drews found her. Thence she arose, and taking the crijcifix 
from the altar in her right hand, and her prdyer-book in her 
left, she followed them. Her servants, forbidden to attend her, 
knelt for her benediction. She gave it and passed on. 

6. Then the door closed, and the wild wail of their loving 
agony shook the hall. Besides what the commissioners re- 
ported, she said to Melville, ^^ Pray for ygur mistress and your 
queen." She begged that her women might attend her to dis- 
robe her, and the Earl of Kent refused to grant this natural 
request. 

7. *^My lord," she said, "your mistress being a maiden 
queen, will vouchsafe,^ in regard to womanhood, that I have 
some of my own women about me at my death." Kent gave 
no answer, and she said : " You might, I think, grant me a far 
greater co&rtesy* were I a woman of lesser calling than the 
Queen of the Scots." 

8. No answer still. And then — *^My lords, I am a cousin 
of your queen, a descendant of the blood-royal* of Henry 
Seventh, a married Queen of France, and the anointed Queen 
of Scotland." Then they allowed Jane Kennedy and Mistress 
Cftrle to wait on her. She wore her richest royal robes as she 



* Vouchsafe', graftt ; permit. performed with politenesa 

^ Co^rt'e By, an act of kindness » Roy^al, relating to a sdvereign. 
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walked to the scaffold,^ and approached it with the graceful 
majesty 2 that ever distinguished her. 

9. Then Dr. Fletcher, Dean of Peterborough, began to 
preach, exhdrting^ her to forsake the Catholic Faith. Mary 
begged him not to trouble himself or her. On his persisting,* 
she tlimed away from hinL He walked round the scaflfold, 
confronted her, and began again. Then the Earl of Shrews- 
bury commanded him to stop preaching and begin to pray ; a 
command which was instantly obeyed. 

10. But, meantime, Mary was repeating in Latin the Psalms 
for the dying. Then she knelt down and prayed for her son 
and for Elizabeth, for Scotland, for her enemies, and for her- 
self, and holding up the image of her suffering Saviour, she 
cried out : "As Thy arms, my God ! were stretched out upon 
the Crdss, so receive me into the embrace of their m6rcy, and 
forgive me all my sins." 

11. ^^ Madame'," cried courteous Kent, *^you had better 
leave such Popish trumperies, and beAr Him in your heart." 
And Mary answered, "Were He not already in my heart. His 
image would not be in my hands." Then they bound a gold- 
edged handkerchief over her eyes, and she, saying, "0 Lord, 
into Thy hands I commend my spirit," knelt down. 

12. At the first blow, the executioner split the lower part of 
her skull ; at the second, he cut deeply into her neck ; at the 
third, he severed ^ her head from her body, and, holding it up by 
the long gray hair, said, **God save Queen Elizabeth I" The 
people sobbed and wept. " So perish aU her enemies ! " said 
the Dean of Peterborough. And the people sobbed and wept ; 
but no one said, "Amen !" D. F. X. McLbod.« 



* Sc^'fold, a raised platform for mous in New York fifty years ago. 
the execution of a criminal. He became a Catholic when about 

* M^^jes ty, dignity ; loftiness. thirty years old. He was a pleasing 
' Ex hort'ing, advising; warning, and elegant writer. A *' Life of Mary 

* Per Bist^ing, a determined con- Queen of Scots," and " Devotion to 
tinuance. the Blessed Virgin in North Amer- 

* Severed, separated ; cut. ica," were among his best volumes. 

* Donald McLeod (-loud), bom in Later in life he became a priest, 
New York in 1821, was the young- and was killed on a railroad near 
est son of Alexander McLeod, a Cincinnati while going on a call of 
gootch Presbyterian preacher fa- sacerdotal duty. 
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III. 
12. DAUGHTER OF SIR THOMAS MORE. 

WHEN Sir Thomas saw the door of his dungeon ^ 5p«n, 
and the heldv6d forms of his children appear, his joy 
deprived him of utterance. Before his sudden emotion was 
calmed, Margaret and Eoper were in his arms. *^You here, 
my children ! G6d working miracles in my behalf ! " — "Judge 

if He is, from the message which the king " — " The king! " 

cried Sir Thomas, turning pale, " the king send me a message 
by you ? " 

2. " Yes," said Margaret, "he wishes your daughter to bring 
you eternal death and dighonor ; he wishes to stifle^ the sacred 
voice of your conscience, and to abuse your tenderness, by ex- 
tdrting^ from it the oath which his authdrity could not obtain/' 
— " And you accepted that mission, Margaret ? '' — " I accepted 
nothing, I promised nothing. I simply took advantage of the 
opportunity of seeing you." — " But that is to fail already, since 
it is to deceive," replied the austere * voice of the chan9ellor. 

3. Margaret raised her head proudly. "Not so, my dear 
father; for the king, certain beforehand of my consent, did not 
ask me for a promise." — ^" And if he had? " — "Even at the risk 
of never seeing you again on 6arth, I could not have perjured ^ 
myself," was her unfaltering reply. " Oh, my father, it is not 
your daughter who will ever advise you to weakness or dis- 
honor ! Death is better, as you yourself have 6UeTL decl&red. 
Here, death is martyrdom!" 

^ " Margaret, you are a noble and saintly woman ! may God 
guard and protect you even as your father loves you. Roper, 
you shall henceforth be more to her than ever : do not let her 
forget her father, but console her for his absence ; often remind 
her that in a better world we shall all meet again. 

6. " Tell her that if it is good to be a dutiful daughter, it is 
still better to be a worthy and devoted mother ! " Sir Thomas 
spoke 15ng ; he gave his children his last orders and instruc- 
tions; he spoke to them of G6d, of heaven, of duty, and of 

' Diin'^eon, a secure prison. lence ; gained by force. 

* SU'fle, to smother ; to suppress. * Au stere'^, stem ; severe. 

' Sx tort'inj; obtaining by vio- * Per'jure, to swear falsely. 
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Buffering. At Ust the clock strack the hour for separatuig. 
"Farewell I '* cried Sir Thomaa ; ** we shall meet in hiavan.**— 
"YSs/' mftrmAred Margaret, "forever in heaven, but once 
more, also, on earth, were it even at the foot of the scaffold I ^ 

6. The king was irritated at the bold frankness with which 
Margaret, on leaving the prison, had declared that he little 
knew what blood flowed in her veins if he had imagined that 
the fear of death could have induced her to persuade her father 
to sully ^ his honor or to renounce his faith. In his anger he 
gave additional orders regarding the restraints to which the 
prisoner was to be subjected, and Margaret, in spite of all her 
Efforts, could not again contrive to see him. 

7. Twice during the two long months of the prosecution,* 
she received a bit of folded paper, on which her name and as- 
surances of affection were hastily traced with a piece of char* 
coal. Each time she welcomed the missive ' as a precious relic,^ 
and still repeated, ^^ I shall see him again." But now a moum- 
fiil rumor spreads through the great city. Yesterday a scaffold 
was erected for the learned Fisher^ the good Bishop of Boches- 
ter ; to-day it is the great ch&ncellor, the fearless, upright Sir 
Thomas More, who is to suffer. 

8. " Woe I '^ cried the people, " woe I The blood of the just 
is a fatal dew, bringing death instead of life, barrenness in- 
stead of fertility. Woe! woe !" And above these cries of the 
people, heaven itself seemed to manifest its wrath. The fury 
of the elements ^ sustained and accompanied the murmurs and 
the terrors of the multitude. 

9. The crowd increased around the Tower, and in still 
greater numbers around the scaffold. People easily forget cold 
and tempest when the justice or the vengeance of man prepAres 
for them the sight of human greatness coming to a premature * 
and bloody end. In the midst of the crowd nobody remarked 
the pallor and anguish of a beautiful young woman, leaning on 
her husband's arm, and with her right hand holding on firmly 

* Siilly, to taint ; to tarnish. * Bl'e ments, earth, air, fire, and 

' PrSa'e cn'tion, the setting forth w§ter, believed by the ancients to be 

of charges against a criminal. the four principles of all matter. 

> Mis' give, a thing sent, ' PrS'ma ture', thi^t whiQh occur? 

< B^ric, a memorial too booq, 
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to an iron chain which, extending from pillar to pillar, sur- 
rounded the foot of the Tower, to ward^ 6flf the pressure of .the 
thrftng. 

10, Always keeping in the front rank, she successfully re- 
sisted the tumultuous swajdng of the crowd, heaving like a 
troubled sea. By the emotion of the people, she could tell that 
the moment wa§ at hand. The prison door opened. Margaret 
slipped under the iron chain, and forced her way through horses 
and soldiers till she came to the first rank. 

11. In a moment the fatal cart appeared. " My father ! " she 
exclaimed, and tearing asunder the clasp of her cloak, she 

' W^d) to guard against 
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abandoned it to the hands that tried to keep her back. 
" Father 1 " she repeated in a heart-rending voice. Sir Thomas 
had recognized his beloved daughter. Standing in the cart, 
he extended his arms toward her as far as the iron chains would 
permit In an instant he was pressing her to his breast 
^^Margaretl" said he. "My child! Cotirage I Farewell 1" 
Leaning toward the executioner, "I pray you," said he, **a 
lock of my hair for my daughter." The executioner, with his 
sharp poniard* performed the mournful dfiSce. "It is my last 
gift, Margaret ! Farewell !" 

12, Then, addressing Roper, who had also succeeded in reach- 
ing him, he took his hand, and restoring the half-&inting Mar-^ 
garet to his arms — " Take her h6me," said he, with much Cffdrt 
Eoper obeyed, and lifting his wife in his vigorous* arms, he 
passed unhindered through the triple * hedge * of soldiers, and 
was lost in the crowd. Soon &fter, loud shouts, followed by 
the report of a cannon, announced that all was over. 



SECTION V. 

I. 

13. THE SISTERS. 

SHE wrote (dear child !) from London 
To her sister at St. Luke, 
The merry mad-cap Alice, 

To the novice*^ at St. Luke, 
"I have just come from the palace, 
With a duchess and a duke. 

2. " In your poor secluded • cloister. 
My gentle Geraldine, 
(With its round of dreary penance 
And its ever-dull routine), 

^ Poniard (p^n'^yard), a small ^ H^d^e, a boandary ; a limit, 

dagger. * Nttv^ice, one who has entered a 

* VXg'or oilB, strong ; active. convent, but not yet taken the vows. 

» TrX^ple, threefold. • So olud^ed, shut in ; retired. 
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What think you of the honor 
Of an audience 1 with the queen f 

5. "A countess went before me, 

And a margbioness behind, 
And all the royal chamber 

With noblemen was lined ; 
And the prince beside his mother 

Looked upon me, fair and kind. 

4. "For I wore my snowy velvet, 

And my set of precious p6arls. 
And a crown of whitest roses 

Besting lightly on my ciirls ; 
Now was I not, sweet sister. 

The happiest of girls ? " 

6. And Oeraldine made answer 

Prom her convent by the sea; 
" G6d keep thee ever guileless 

In thy gayety and glee. 
But bear with me, beloved, 

While I tell my joys to thee. 

e. «To-day, my little Alice, 

I, too, at court 2 have been, 
Have entered at a palace,* 

And held converse with a Queen ; 
A £Eiirer and a dearer 

Than any earthly queen. 

7. " With wreath of whitest roses 

They crowned thy kneeling nun ; 
And when the Queen embraced me. 

My darling little one. 
Before the court of angels 

She espoused* me to her Son. 

1 Au'dl ence, an interview be- * P^^ace, a splendid hoose, in 

tween a B6vereign and a Bubject. which an emperor, a king, or other 

* Oourt, the household of a king, distinguished person resides, 

or his dwelling. « Ss poused^ betr5thed ; wedded. 



s^ 
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3. "The richest, rdrest jewels 

He hath brought me from the sky ; 
He hath clasped me to His bo§6m 

With a love that can not die. 
tell me, happy Alice, 
Art thou happier than I ? " 

Eleanob C. DoimBLLY. 

11. 

14. A SAIKI'S ANSWER. 

^ T. ALOYSIUS, when he made his home 
The College of St. Andrea at Eome, 
At recreation, on a certain day. 
When all his brother-novices were gay 
With innocent enjoyment, and the wit 
Of many a wise and gentle Je§uit ^ 
Eelaxed ^ the studious circle ; in his turn 
Played draughts^ with an old brother from Lucerne: 

2. When thrgugh the merry band like lightning ran 
The question of a yguthful Corsican, 
Whose mind on serious issues * ever bent. 
At playtime asks, " If, by Divine assent. 
Here in our midst an angel from on high 
Should bring us the decree that we must die 
A moment hence, tell me, my friends, what ygu 
In that most dread emergency,^ would do ? " 

S. From lip to lip the eager question passed ; 
" Now were I sure this moment were my last," 
Quoth « one, " I'd to the chapel speed, nor cease 
To tell my beads." — " While I upon my knees," 

* J^B^u it, a member of the Com- called checkers, played with wood- 
pany of Jesus, a religious order en pieces on a checkered board, 
founded by St. Ignatius Loyola in * Is' sues, questions or results, 
the 16th century, and noted for * E mer^^en cy, a sudden or un- 
holinesB of life and great scholar- expected occurrence. 

ship. 8 Quoth, said ; spoke ; used only 

* Re Hzed^, relieved from atten- in the first and third persons in 
tiion orSflRJrt. the past tense, and with the nomi' 

* Draughts, a game, sometimes native always following it. 
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Cries out another, *' would renew my vowb 
And make the Acts/*-— "And I *' (with blushing broWS, 
A sweet-faced Genoese) " for my soul's sake, 
Confession of my sins would gladly make/' 

^ And so the question parried ^ to and fro. 
Drew varied answers; voices loud and low 
Binging the changes on a theme * so near 
Those pure, unworldly hearts, till, in the ear 
Of Aloysius, bending o'er his game, 
A whisper from the Switzer ^ novice came: 
^^Fratello mio!^ thou alone art mute;" 
Which others, in the height of the disput% 
Hearing, were 'shamed ; and he of Corsica 
Cried out, " What dost ihou say, good Gonzaga?" 

6. Then in the sudden hush the holy yguth — 
" Dear brother, if this hour, in very tr^th. 
Death's angel with the awful summons ' came, 
Methinks" — ^he, smiling, pointed to his game — 
" I would continue this ; " — ^the while, surprise 
Held all the others dumb — with drooping eyes 
He added, " Doth not he commence 
The noblest work, who, in obedience 
To holy rvjle, and for the greater gain 
Of God's dear glory, doth his will constrain ?• 

6. " He who performs each duty in its time, 
With sinless heart and ever-watchful eye. 
His very pastime maketh prayer sublime. 
And any moment is prepared to die." 

' PSr^ried, passed from one to land ; a Swiss. 
another, as used here. * Fra t^rio mi'o (me'o), my dear 

' Theme, a subject of thought or brother, 
conversation. * Siirn'mons, an imperative caU. 

' BwiVztr, a native of Switzer- ^ Gon strain', to bend ; to compel 
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III. 
IS. THE LILY. 

A MAIDEN said to the lily, 
^ I go to the dance to-night ; 
Wilt thou n^s/ltf among my tressesy 

lily, so pure and white?" 
But the lily answered, " maiden, 

1 should droop in the heat and glare, 
And die in thy shining ringlets ; 

Place the glowing carnation there I " 

2. A hride saw the lily blooming — 

** I go to the altar to-day; 
In my bridal garland, sweet lily, 

I will twine thy pide, beautiful spray." 
"Why sadden thy bridal, lady, 

By wearing my cold, white flowers? 
Sweet roses and drange blossoms 

Should gladden thy joyous hours." 

A A mother wept o*er the lily — 

" In thy p^id beauty rare. 
Thou shalt lie on my dead child's bosom^ 

For surely thy place is there ! " 
"Oh! mourning, sorrowful mother, 

Thou hast seen one blossom fade ; 
On the shroud of thy broken lily 

Be a wreath of immortelles Isdd I" 

4. A young girl whispered, " lily ! 

Let me place thee on the shrine 
Where our dear Lord Jesus dwelloth 

In His wondrous love divine." 
And the lily murmured, " Yes, maiden. 

On the shrine let my blossoms lie. 
That my pure white petals may wither 

Near the Lord of Purity." 
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IV. 
16 SAIKT SEBASTMJ^. 

PART FIRST. 

« QEBASTIAN is the splendid dfficer in the armor of a 
%^ tribune,^ standing at the right hand of the emperor. 
Well may you gaze at him. In all Rome th^re is not a young 
noble who has a brighter future before him." 

2. The speaker wa§ an old patrician,^ in whose veins ran the 
best blood of the Eoman nobility. His companion was a young 
stranger from Pontus, to whom he was showing the wonders of 
the imperial city. On this day, Maxim'ian gave audience to 
strangers, and to all those who had tidings to communicate 
from parts near or distant. 

3. At such times his favorite guards stood around his throne 
in all the glitter of their richly-jewelled armor, and witii all 
their badges of military distinefcion. Among them stood Sebas'- 
tian, taller and more slender than any of his companions, but 
with a certain firmness of step and majesty of bearing which 
not even the Roman soldier's drill nor years of hard military 
service could bestow. 

4. Maximian, in his rude way, showed admiration for the 
cftptain of his first cohort.^ Diocle'tian had already sent forth 
that cruel edict against the Christians which allowed them to 
be seized in any part of the Eoman dominion, and carried 
before a magistrate to receive sentence as enemies of the empire. 

5. It was with the news of such seizures, both in Eome and 
the provinces, that Maximian had been chiefly entertained on 
the morning when the young stranger from Asia accompanied 
the Eoman patrician to the audience-chamber of the reigning 
Caesar. Information had been given against men and women, 
old and young, and all had been turned over to the prefect* for 
examination, without one pitying inquir'y. 

6. This persecution of Christians, too poor to excite his love 
of money, too weak to resist his power, and too mean, in his 

» Trib' une, a Roman military six hundred soldiers ; a legion com- 

SfEloer. prised ten cohorts. 

* Pa W clan, a Roman noble. * Pre' feet, a Roman Officer placed 

' Oo' hort, a company of five or over a command or department. 
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eyes, to rouse Ms indignation, wa§ becoming a dull business to 
Maximian. This morning, especially, he was growing tired of 
hearing the dft-repeated story from the host of smooth-tongued 
informers and mischief-makers, when a man of polished address, 
and with a step as stealthy ^ as a leopard's, knelt at the imperial 
footstool. 

7. " Speak 1 '' growled Maximian, with an impatient gesture, 
"what skulking Christian hast thou tracked to his hole?" — 
" Most gracious emperor,'' began the cringing informer. — " Be 
brief, I tell thee I" — "Is the emperor aware that in his own 
household, close to his very throne even, stands a Christian ? " — 
" Speak out, sirrah ! I will have no mysteries." — " Then, at your 
imperial command," said the wily courtier, in a bland voice, "I 
accuse as a Christian the captain of your first cohort, Sebastian." 

8. The emperor started to his feet. "Reptile! thou hdsti 
Prove thy words ; or, by the gods, thou shalt die the death of a 
Christian ddg, by a slow fire and hot pincers." The informer 
only smiled at the emperor's challenge, and in the same bland 
voice continued : " Then the emperor of the world has not heard 
of the treachery within the imperial walls ? He does not know 
why Marcus and Marcelli'nus, who were on the point of re- 
cauting,2 went, after all, boldly to death as Christians? " 

9. At this very moment Sebastian, with the same firm but 
Kght step which had ever marked him in the legion, passed 
from his place at the right hand of the emperor. Bowing 
respectfully to his imperial master, and with a courteous gesture 
toward the informer, he said in a clear voice : " Sire, allow me 
to take from such feeble shoulders the burden of proof From 
first to last my service in the imperial army has been the ser- 
vice of a Christian." 

10. " Tush, Sebastian 1 I can ill aflFord to lose my first cap- 
tain. Thou art still young. The honors of the empire are all 
before thee. Have done with this nonsense, unworthy of a soldier, 
fit only for women and slaves. Swear allegiance ^ to the gods of 
Eome, as thou hast ever practised allegiance to her Emperors." 
— " Sire, what is that false service thou askest of me ? As a 

* Stealth' y, secret ; sly. one has previously declared. 

^Re oSnt^ ing, taJdng back what 3 Al le'' £;iance, fidelity. 
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Christian I have served thee well; as an apostate and a perjurer, 
how could Maximian trust even Sebastian ? '' 

IL Never had his eohort, even in battle^ seen so grand 
an expression on the face of Sebastian as when he uttered 
these words^ with a sort of solemn gladness that made every 
word ring out like the notes of a silver trumpet, thrgugh the 
vast hall. Never, either, had courtiers or legions seen so hdrri- 
ble an expression on the brutal face of Maximian. "Bring 
Hyphax," he cried, in a terrible voice, " the Numidian Arrows 
are svjre. '' In an instant the dusky chief of the Numidian archers 
stood before the throne of the Caesar. No words were wasted. 
Hate, cryjelty, and revenge spoke through the glaring eyes and 
the clenched teeth of the tyrant. 

12, "Sebastian is a Christian !'^ — The pagan savage started as 
if a scorpion had stung him, and looked at Sebastian with un- 
utterable hdrror. " Lis^m," said Maximian, recalling the atten- 
tion of the captain of his archers to himself. " To-morrow morn- 
ing, when the first ray of sunlight touches the temple of Jupiter, 
lead Sebastian to the grove of Ado'nis : there let your best archers 
shoot him slowly to death. Slowly , mind you. None of your 
keen arrows straight through the eye or the heart ; but slowly, 
touching no vital part, until he drops dead from the loss of 
blood, and from the wild thirst of the wgunded in battle, and the 
long pain.'* This said, the emperor strode from the hall without 
fiirther ceremony, and Sebastian was hurried 6ff to his prison. 

V. 
17^ SAIKT SEBdSTMJ^. 

PART SECOND. 

SO quickly had this painful scene passed before the eyes 
of the patrician and the young stranger from Pontus, 
and so fully had it absorbed every faculty of mind and 
body, that, spell-bound, they witnessed it without exchanging a 
word or even a glance. They walked slowly, like men in a 
dream, from the palace into the clear air, and beneath the blue 
sky of the city of the seven hills. On the face of each could 
be seen an abstracted* look which showed how deeply they 
> Ab strict' ed, withdrawn from obeerving what is going on around us. 
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had been moved by the events of the morning; moved, not so 
much by pity as by sincere and intelligent sympathy ; for they 
too were Christians. 

2. But what of Sebastian ? When the rich armor of a trib- 
une, which he had worn with such /ionor, was stripped from 
him, when he saw his jewelled sword and belt exchanged for the 
manacles and fetters of a prisoner, did no regret arise in his 
heart ; no shrinking creep through his yguthful nerves ? 

S, Those who performed the ungracious task were dumb 
before the spectacle of a man not yet thirty laying aside, with a 
joyful countenance, the marks of distinguished rank, for the 
chains of a prisoner condemned to death. Never had they felt 
so m^ste'rious a respect for him as now. One soldier, as he left 
him, kissed the manacled hand of the bravest and best beloved 
cftptain of the imperial legions. 

^. The sun, that morning, had shone upon Sebastian, hon- 
ored and beloved, but hiding in his heart a heavy weight of 
sorrow for his brethren, everywhere hunted like wild beasts to 
their dens. Its last rays found him in a dungeon, which he would 
leave only to meet his death. 

5. But the day which had wrought so great a €hange in his 
outward life had witnessed a still greater transformation in his 
soul. The chains which bound his hands had unloosed the 
chain of concealment which had bound his tongue — the heavi- 
ness of heart with which he had mourned for his fellow Chris- 
tians had become, like theirs, the joy of expected martyrdom. 

6. The first pale light of the coming dawn roused Sebastian 
from his short slumbers. How often had that hour seen him 
hastening to some crypt of the Catacombs, or to some palace 
of a Christian nobleman, to be present at the holy sacrifice of 
\he Mass I 

7. Now he united himself in spirit to that adorable sacrifice as 
he had never done before ; for was he not to give his blood for 
Him who had shed His own for man's salvation ? One act of 
adoring love filled his whole soul, and the ruddy blush of morn- 
ing was not so deep as the seraphic ^ glow on his uplifted face. 
His arms were extended according to the manner of the early 

* §e rSph' ic, angelic. 
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Christians at prayer ; and, as the moments flew by^ his eyes were 
fixed on heaven in the joy of holy antlgipa'tion.^ 

8. When Hyphax entered the cell of his victim, his first in- 
stinct was to bow before him as before a supernatural ^ feeing; 
but the emperor's command rang in his ears, and his pagan soul 
was unenlightened by grace. In a few moments they were 
walking thrgugh the ranks of archers, and in less time than it 
takes to pen these words, Sebastian's light clothing was stripped 
from him. 

P. In full sunlight, so that the archers might not miss one 
aim, or vary a hair's breadth from the mark, his naked body 
was bound to an olive-tree, and the bloody sport began. The 
archers, light-footed, light-handed Numidians, in gay colors and 
fantastic 8 ornaments, were scattered over the grove as for a 
match of skill. 

10. The first one held his bow close to his ear, then drew the 
elastic string of wild lion skin. Whiz — whiz ! The first arrow 
touched the ear and left a few drops of blood on the tip. 
Whiz 1 Another, and another, and another ; and now the 
blood trickles in slender rills down the martyr's body. While 
the archers measured their distances, Sebastian stood, his head 
thrown upward and his eyes seeming to look far beyond the 
blue heavens. 

11. At length the arrows, no longer playing over the surface, 
pinioned first one arm, then another. Finally every limb was 
held fast with darts, and he was clad in his own blood as in a 
garment. The head drooped, the limbs no longer quivered. 

12. When the sun neared the western horizon,* the body of the 
captain of the first imperial cohort hung lifeless on the merci- 
less cords that had bound it to the olive-tree; his soul was 
already rejoicing in the vision of his God. 

^ An' tic \ pa' tion, previous view » F5n tXs' tic, fanciful ; wUd ; 

of what is to happen afterward ; irregular, 

foretaste ; expectation. ^ Ho tM zon, the line that hoands 

^ Su' per nat' u ral, miraculous ; the sight where the earth and sky 

above or beyond nature. appear to meet. 
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VI. 

18. JOAJ^ OF ARC. 

WHAT is to be thought of her ? What is to be thought 
of the poor shepherd girl from the hills and f drests of 
Lorraine that — like the Hebrew shepherd boy * from the hills 
and forests of Judea — ^rose suddenly out of the quiet, out of the 
safety, out of the religious inspiration, rooted in deep pastoral 
solitudes, to a station in the van of armies and to the more 
perilous station at the right hand of kings ? 

2. The Hebrew boy inaugurated ^ his patridtic mission by an 
acty by a victorious act, such as no man could deny. But so 
did the girl of Lorraine, if we read her story as it was read by 
those who saw her nearest. Adverse armies bore witness to the 
boy as no pretender ; but so they did to the gentle girl. 

3. Judged by the voices of all who saw them from a station 
of good will, both were found true and loyal to any promises 
involved 8 in their first acts. Enemies it wa§ that made the 
difference between their subsequent * fortunes. The boy rose 
to a splendor and a noonday prosperity, both personal and pub- 
lic, that rang through the records of his people, and became a 
byword amongst his posterity for a thousand years, until the 
sceptre was departing from Juda. 

i. The poor, forsaken girl, on the contrary, drank not her- 
self from that cup of rest which she had secured for France. 
She never sang the sdngs that rose in her native Domremy, as 
echoes to the departing steps of invaders.^ She mingled not in 
the festal * dances of Vaucouleurs, which celebrated in rapture 
the redemption of France. No ! for her voice was then silent. 
No ! for her feet were dust. 

5. Pure, innocent, noble-hearted girl ! whom, from earliest 
yguth, ever I believed in as full of truth and self-sacrifice, this 
was amongst the strongest pledges for thy side, that never once 
— ^no, not for a moment of weakness — didst thou revel in the 
vision of cfironets and honor from man. Coronets for thee ? 

* David, King of Israel. * Sub'se quent, following in order. 

^ In au'gu ra ted, formally began. ' In va'ders, enemies who come 

' In vttlve', to connect by way of into a country, 

natural effect, ^ FSs'tal, joyous ; gay. 
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Oh, no 1 Honors, if they come when all is over, are for those 
that sh&re thy blood. 

6. Daughter of Domremy, when the gratitude of thy king 
shall awaken, thou wilt be sleeping the sleep of the dead. Call 
her. King of France, but she will not hear thee ! When the 
thunders of universal France, as even yet may happen, shall pro- 
claim the grandeur of the poor shepherd-girl that gave up all 
for her country, thine ear, young shepherd-girl, will have been 
dSaf for five centuries. 

7. To suffer and to do 1 that was thy portion in this life. To 
do 1 never for thyself — always for others. To suffer ! never in 
the persons of generous champions — always in thy own. That 
was thy destiny ; and never for a moment was it hidden from 
thyself. ^*Life," thou saidst, "is short and the sleep which is 
in the grave is long. Let me use that life, so transitory, for the 
glory of those heavenly dreams destined to comfort the sleep 
which is so long." 

8. Pure from every suspicion of even a visionary self-interest, 
even as she was pure in senses more obvious, never once did 
this holy child, as regarded herself, relax from her belief in the 
darkness that was traveling to meet her. She might not pre- 
figure the very manner of her death ; she saw not in vision, 
perhaps, the aerial altitude of the fiery scaffold, the spectators 
without end, on every road, pouring into Eguen as to a corona- 
tion, the surging smoke, the volleying flames, the hdstile faces 
all around, the pitying eye that lurked but here and there until 
nature and imperishable truth broke loose from artificial re- 
straints — these might not be apparent through the mists of the 
hurrying future ; but the voice that called her to death — that 
she heard forever. 

9. Great was the throne of France, even in those days, and 
great was he that sat upon it ; but well Joan knew that not the 
throne, nor he that sat upon it, was for her ; but, on the con- 
trary, that she was for them ; not she by them, but they by her, 
should rise from the dust. Gorgeous were the lilies of France, 
and for centuries had they the privilege to spread their beauty 
over land and sea, until, in another century, the wrath of 66d 
and man combined to wither them ; but well Joan knew— early 
ftt Pomremy she had reacl that bitter truth — th«.t the lilies o| 
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Prance would decorate no garland for her. Flower nor bud, 
bell nor blossom, would ever bloom for her. 

10. Having placed the king on his throne, it was her fortune 
henceforward to be thwarted. More than one military plan was 
entered upon which she did not approve. Too well she felt that 
the end was nigh at hand. Still she continued to jeopard her 
person in battle as before ; severe wQunds had not taught her 
caution ; and at length she was made prisoner by the Burgun- 
dians, and finally given up to the English. 

11. The object now was to vitiate the coronation of Charles 
the Seyenth as the work of a witch, and for tliis end Joan was 
tried for sorcery. She resolutely defended herself from the ab- 
surd accusation. Never from the foundations of the Carth was 
there such a trial as this, if it were laid open in all its beauty 
of defense and all its malignity of attack. 

12. child of France ! shepherdess, peasant girl I trodden 
under foot by all around thee, how I honor thy flashing intel- 
lect, quick as the lightning and as true to its mark, that ran 
before France and laggard Euro])e by many a century, con- 
founding the malice of the insndrer and making dumb the 
dracles of falsehood 1 '* Would you examine me as a witness 
against myself ? " was the question by which many times she 
defied their arts. The result of this trial was the condemna- 
tion of Joan to be burnt alive. 

13. Woman, sister 1 there are some things which you do not 
execute as well as your brother, man — no, nor ever will. Yet, 
sister, woman, cheerfully and with the love that bftms in 
depths of admiration, I acknowledge that you can do one thing 
as well as the best of men — you can die grandly ! On the 20th 
of May, 1431, being then about nineteen years of age, Joan of 
Arc underwent her martyrdom. She was conducted before 
midday, guarded by eight hundred spearmen, to a platform of 
prodigious height, constructed of wooden billets, supported by 
occasional walls of liith and plaster, and traversed by hollow 
spaces in every direction for the creation of air-currents. 

H. With an undaunted soul, but a meek and saintly de- 
meanor, the maiden encountered her terrible fate. The execu- 
tioner had been directed to apply his torch from below. He 
did so. The fiery smoke rose upward in billowing volumes. A 
monk was then standing at Joan's side. ^ 
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15. Wrapt tip in his sublime dffice, he saw not the danger, 
but still persisted in his prayers. Even then, when the last 
enemy was racing up the fiery stairs to seize her, even at that 
moment did this noblest of girls think only for him — ^the one 
friend that would not forsake her — ^and not for herself, bidding 
him with her last breatti to cdre for his own preservation, but 
to leave her to God. 

16. " Go down,*' she said ; "lift up the cr6ss before me, that 
I may see it in dying, and speak to me pious words to the end." 
Her last audible word was the name of Jesus. A soldier who 
had sworn to throw a fagot on the pile turned away, a penitent 
for life, on hearing her last prayer to her Saviour. He had 
seen, he said, a white dove soar to heaven from the ashes where 
the brave girl had stood. Db Quincet.^ 



SECTION VI. 

I. 

19. EGGS AJfD FEATHERS. 

PART FIRST. 

FAR south, in the Indian ^ Ocean, in the midst of almSsv 
ceaseless slirf and spray, rises what is appropriately termed 
Danger Island. Of all the lonely spots on the globe whose ex- 
istence has been ascertained, this is probably the most lonely. 
Once only since the creation has it been known to be visited 
by man. 

2. The sea for many hundred miles rolls and flashes over a 
shiillow bottom, till, arriving at a certain degree of latitude, the 
floor of rock abruptly ends, and the ocean becomes, in a moment, 
of unfathomable depth. On the v8ry edge of this abyss ^ stands 
Danger Island. 

^ Thomas De Quincey, bom at of speculation, and for the bril- 

Manchester, Eng., August 15, 1785 ; liancj of his style, 

died December 8, 1859. He was a ^ Indian (ind'yan). 

vivid and powerful writer, noted ' A h^as', a gulf ; a bottomless 

for hie wide range of learning and depth ; hence, any very deep space. 
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4. A surveying ship, traversing ^ the ocean in all dirSctions, for 
scientific pAiposes, once approached this wild rock. The weather 
wa; calm and lovely ; the waves, usually so r^stl^ss, being afforded 
by the wind no pretext for climbing and roaring about the cliffs, 
lay still and smooth, as if to entrap the unwary ^ m&riner.^ 

5. Taking advantage of the occasion, a few d&ring young 
Sfficers ordered a boat to be lowered, and, pushing 6ff with 
many a sturdy ^ rower from the ship's side, soon drew near the 
perpendicular «precipujes« of Danger Island. Nature has per- 
haps nowhere produced a more strange or f&iry '' spot. 

6. As the men rested on their oars, and Idbked up, they 
beheld trees of dense ® and beautiful fBliage • throwing out their 
arms over the cliffs ^ on all sides ; while birds of the most varie- 
gated and brilliant plumage seemed to hang like clustering 
flowers on the boughs. Having never been disturbed by man, 
they were ignorant that his approach boded " them mischief, so 
that if they now and then quitted their pgrches, and spread out 
their dazzling wings, it was only in frolic and sport. 

7. After rowing to a considerable distance &16ng the foot of 
the precipices, the gentlemen discovered a small fissure,^ thrgugh 
which they felt confident they could climb to the summit ; and 
the boat being pushed quite close to the rocks, two or three of 
the most dAring landed, and, after no slight toil and peril, 
reached the top. The prospect which then presented itself was 
truly extr^rdinary. Bendered green as an emerald^ by the 
agency of hidden springs, the whole surface of the island was 
thickly strewn with eggs. of innumerable oceanic^* birds, which, 

* TrXVers ing, wandering over ; either male or female, and to med- 
crSssing. die in the affairs of mankind. 

^ Un wa^ry, not watchful against ^ DSnse, compact ; close, 

dfing^er ; ungnarded. • Fo'li age, leaves ; a cluster of 

" MIDr'in er, seaman ; sailor. leaves, flowers, and br&nches. 

* Sturdy (ster'di), hardy ; string. ^° OUfl^ a high and steep rock ; a 
B Per'pen dic'^u lar, exactly up- very steep or overhanging place. 

right ; toward the earth's centre. " B5d'ed, foreshadowed. 

^PrSc'i pice, a very steep descent »* Fissure (fi^'gr), a split, or 

of land or rock. narrow opening. 

■* Fairy (fayi), relating or belong- ^^ Em'e raid, a precious stone of 

ing to fairies. Fairies were imagi- a rich green color, 

nary, not real, spirits, once thought " Oceanic (o ^e 3,n'ik), relating 

U> be ftWe to take a human form, to, or found or formed in, the oceau. 
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rising from the t&sk of incubation,^ formed a canopy of flutter- 
ing wings overhead'. 

8, The eggs w6re of all colors — ^white, light chSeolate, and 
dark blue, dotted with brown or crimgon, turquoise ^ or black. 
Here and there little bills protruded* from the shells; and the 
mothers, though sc&red &way for a moment by the unusual 
appearance of men, soon alighted near their young, being, in 
spite of the name of their home, thoroughly unacquainted with 
danger. It might almost be said that the whole surface of the 
isle formed but one nest, divided into several compartments, 
where the naturalist, if he could live on eggs, might study the 
appearance, habits, and chai^acter of half the winged dwellers 
on the deep. 

P. It is altogether unnecessary, however, to voyage so fer in 
order to contdm'plate ^ the beauty of one of Nature^s master- 
pieces — the egg. On few things has so much beauty been lav- 
ished. Just peep, in any lane, or break, in spring, into a bird's 
nest, and, lying cozily in their m6ssy couch, you will behold a 
number of mysterious spheres, 6very one of them with life 
within, but externally smooth and brilliant as a gem, penciled 
with delicate lines, flecked with red, cloudy, streaked, furnished 
with thousands of invisible^ pores, thrgugh which the air pene- 
trates to the imprisoned bird, to hasten its development, and 
cooperate with animal heat in imparting to it all the myste- 
rious powers of organization * and vitality ."^ 

10. Considering one of these marvels^ from our own point of 
view, we should, before instructed by experience, imagine it was 
something intended to last for ever, so wonderful is its consti- 
tution,® so rdre its beauty, so fix'quisite^^ the finish and polish 

^ In'cu ba'tion, the act of sitting ^ Or'gSn i za^tion, the parts of 

on, or otherwise warming, eggs for which a thing is formed ; structure, 

the purpose of hatching young. ' Vi t&l'i ty, life ; the power or 

8 Turquoise, (ter kez), a mineral, means of maintaining life, 
nsea m jewelry, of a peculiar bluish- » Mar' v^l, that which causes ad- 
green color. miration or surprise ; a wonder. 

'Protruded (pro trQd'ed), thrust •OSn'sti tu'tion, the state of 

out ; came f 5rth. being ; make. 

* Con tSm'plate, to look at on all »» Exquisite (eks'kwi zit), c&re- 
sides or in all be&rings ; to study. fully selected or sought out ; hence, 

* In vXs'i ble, unseen ; not capa- very nice ; very great ; giving r&re 
ble of being seen. satisfaction. 
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witti which, so to speak, it has been chiseled and tftrned out of 
hanJ.. Y6t it is meant to endure but for a few days at f&rthest. 
The young birds are cradled in things of beauty, which, when 
they have served their p&rpose, are thrown aside like the merest 
drdss ; not here and there, scantily and by driblets, but pro- 
fusely, in incalculable quantities, over the whole surface of our 
globe. And why not ? The power that called the egg into ex- 
istence can, when it is 'broken and thrown ftside, bring forth 
others of equal loveliness in multitudes that know no limit 

11. If ygu pierce the shell, what do you find within? First, 
a covering, white, thin, and delicate like the p6taP of the rdrust 
flower, which envelops the young bird, and preserves it from 
contact with the polished but hard substance of the shell. Then, 
if you proceed further, you come upon the mighty prdcess of 
matter quickening into life — the changing of two dissimilar 
fluids into bones, and flesh, and feathers, and t&lons, and heart, 
and brains, together with all the machinery of voice, instinct,^ 
aflection, and such other things as characterize life m all crea- 
tures, whether they emerge, like the ostrich, from a huge globe, 
or like the humming-bird, from an egg scarcely equaling in 
size the smallest pea. 

12. Every one has h6ard of the egg-hatching 6v^§ of Grand 
Cairo ; ^ but unless by actual inspection, it would be almost im- 
possible to form a correct ide'a of them. They are, in fact, not 
ovens at all, but 16ng suites* of small, low chambers, lighted 
from above, and heated by hypocausts^ below the flooring. 
When you lc5bk down the 16ng line of rooms, you imagine your- 
self to be gazing upon whole acres of eggs, and experience a 
most intense warmth. About the nineteenth day, after having 
been placed in these ovens, the throbbiugs of life are first seen 
in the egg ; soon after which the shell parts, and leaves the 
bird exposed to the outer changes of life. Then man takes 

^ PSt'al, one of the inner or col- * Suite (swet), a connected series ; 

ored leaves of a flower. a collection; also, a train of foL 

^In'stinct, inward impulse; the lowers, 
natural, unreasoning impulse in an ^ Hyp^o caust, an arched, under- 
animal by which it is guided to the ground room from which the heat 
performance of any action. of a fire is conducted to rooms above 

* Cairo (ki'ro), the capital city of by means of earthen tubes. It was 

Egypt. Population, 250,000. first used in ba^g. 
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upon himself the 6fl5ce of the hen, and feeds the young chickens 
till they are able to provide for themselves. 

IS. If there is romance ^ in hatching birds in this manner, 
we entirely miss it. Much more poetical did it appear to us to 
stand lieside a solitary nest in the desert. It was that of some 
unknown bird, which, with sweet confidence in the forbefirance 
of every thing possessing life, had constructed her nest in the 
open waste, under the frail shelter of aJittle tuft of grass. We 
arrived during her brief period of absence, when she had gdne 
out of sight, just to take a sweep, and stretch her wings in the 
balmy dir. The nest was round, made externally of mdss and 
grass, and lined with a variegated pattern of pink and white 
feathers. On this lay the five eggs, in color of a sky-blue, dot- 
ted with spots of gold. 

H* It w^ a sight of r&re beauty: the surrounding gr&ss, 
slightly scorched by the sun's rays, waved and rustled over the 
lovely spheres, as the gentle desert breeze fanned it into motion. 
Presently we heard a sharp cry overhead, and looking up, beheld 
the anxious mother wheeling round in small circles, and, by her 
cries of increasing agony, entreating us to be gdne. Obeying 
through reverence for maternal love, we left the poor bird, 
of whatever species she might be, to bring forth her young 
in p^ace. 

XL 
20. EGGS AKD FEATHERS. 

PART SECOND. 

IF from the first home of the bird we tftm to its clothing, 
whai; Endless forms of magnificence ^ present themselves! 
The branch of the f^rn, the frond ^ of the palm, the pensile* 
boughs of the larch bending beneath a weight of snow-flakes, 
yield the prize of organization to an dstrich feather, to the tail 
of the peacock, or to that of the bird-of-paradise. Even the 
rainbow, which in summer spans the plain, and paints the cloud 

' Ro m^nce', an extravagant or ^ Fr5nd, the organ formed by the 

fictitious tale ; the fanciful. union, into one body, of leaves and 

^ MSg nifi cence, grandeur of ap- stalks in certain plants, 

pearance; splendor of show or state. ^ Pdn'sile^ pendent ; hanging. 
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witb its brilliant radi&'tions of light, is less dazsling in its tints 
than the plnmage of many a bird. 

2. Sometimes, at the peep of dawn in the desert, where you 
have perhaps been sleeping all night on a simple mat, if you 
glance Udng the surface of the sand-hills^ you may discern 
millions of spikes, dlmlnutiye as the fintet needle, and green as 
an emerald, spreading forth a fairy mantle to the sky. It would 
be difficult to imagine anv thing sdfter or m5re lustrous ^ than 
this gyanfiscent ^ robe of ySrdure, which fades as the dawn ad- 
yances, and disappears altogether at the first touch of the sun. 

S. An Ar ab said it w^ as green as the wings of the angel 
Gabriel, or as a feather plucked from the breast of Abou Tob. 
Who and what is Abou Tob ? we inquired, and to our surprise 
found it was the phenix,* which, after having been expelled from 
the natural history of Europe, has taken refuge in the warmer 
faith of the children of the desert. 

J^ One of the most ex'quisite sights we have ever beheld was 
produced by the agency of feathers. Sitting on a broad, sandy 
flat in the Upper Nile, about half an hour before sunrise, we 
lis^^ned, in a delicious* rfiverj^,* to the storied waters, as they 
flowed and rippled on either side of the isle. Time, in such 
situations, flies rapidly by. The sun, Are we were aware of it, 
rose, as if with a bound, from behind the Arabian mountain;, 
and immediately the wh6le earth lay flooded with golden light 
At the same instant, the flapping and rustling of countless 
wings w6re h&ird overhead' ; and looking up, we beheld an im- 
mense flight of pglicans voyaging southward. 

5. The breast of the pelican, it is well known, is milky white; 
ySt now, being touched by the beams of the young sun, it be- 
came covered with a roseate flush. In one bird this would have 
been striking; but when the delicate tinge passed like an irra- 
diation ^ &ldng the sdft curves of a thousand b9Soms at once, it 
produced an effect trvjly marvelous. 

1 ItifB'troiis, Bhiniiig ; bright. ful ; most grateful or eweet to the 

' Bv'an ^s^cent, vanishing like senses, 

vapor ; fleeting. " R^v'er ' jf-, a loose or irregular 

* Phe^niz, a bird fabled to live train of thoughts occtlrring In mus- 

single, and, &fter death, to rise again ing ; a vision, 

from its ashes. *Ir ra'dX action, act of«givin? 

^ DeUdons (de lii&'us), delight- out beams of light ; iUumination. 
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6. To our shame, we confess it, we killed, and attempted to 
eat, one of these harml6ss dwellers ilmid the waters. But our 
punishment w^ instantaneous : no human teeth could masticate 
its tough fibers, nor could any human stomach digfist them. It 
is trye we could gaze upon its dead breast, and try to fancy the 
celestial^ hues that had gladdened our sight in the morning; 
but they were no Idnger visible.^ The breast was indeed s6ft as 
that of the swan ; but as it suggested ghastly ideas, we flung it 
into the Nile ; so that nothing remained to us but the regret of 
having slaughtered the beautiful bird in vain. 

7. Far &way up in Africa, we met a c&r'avan ^ bringing slaves, 
gold, ivory, odoriferous gums, and 6strich feathers toward the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Some of these feathers were white, 
— ^not the cold white of snow, but the creamy soft white upon 
which the eye loves to linger. In London, Paris, or New York, 
we fancy they would have been worth their weight in gold. 

8. Each feather was in itself a picture. There was nothing 
in it which, when touched, produced that harsh, grating sensa- 
tion of the nerves caused by passing the finger al5ng ordinary 
feathers. It hung in s5ft, wavy ciirls, like the finest lace, on 
both sides of the stem, and terminated in a little fan of ringlets, 
that fell soothingly upon the hand, like nothing else we are 
acquainted with in the creation. 

9. YSt the bird on which these marvels grew is one of the 
most awkward, ungainly, flat-footed creatures that Africa — the 
cradle of monsters — brings i5rth. While on the body of its 
owner, a tuft of these lovely feathers looks positively ludicrous, 
as, with its huge, long legs, long neck, little head, and body like 
a stufied cushion, it scours away in droves athwart the waste. 

10. Among the treasures of the same c&r'avan were other 
feathers, of colors so bright that they suggested the ide'a of 
having been freshly dyed by art — some vermilion,^ others of the 
brightest green, others turquois, or bgryl ' ygllow, or clouded 

* Celestial (se Igst'yal), belonging * Ver mil'ion, a beautiful red 
to the heavens, either Bpiritual or color ; a lively and brilliant red. 
the regions of air ; heavenly. * BSr';^l, a hard mineral usually 

* VIs'i ble, to be seen ; in view. of a green, or bluish-green color. 
' C^a van, a company of trav- The beryl, When transparent, is of 

elers, pilgrims, or merchants, trav- great beauty, and, set as a gem^ is 
eUng together for security. called aqua-marine. 
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like the opal,* or sparkling like the ehalgSd'ony.^ One bunch of 
mingled tints so strikingly resembled a nosegay, that we thought 
for a moment the young Ar'ab chief who held them in his hand 
was taking home some African flowers to his bride ; and so, 
perhaps, he was ; but they were flowers that would not fade, 
and may still be nodding on the brow of some dark-eyed bru- 
nette^ beneath the tents of Ismael.* 

11. In the far East, tiny ^ humming-birds are eagerly sought 
and used as ornaments. In the Moluccas,^ the nutmeg bird, 
with plumage in color like the frvjit, is a special favorite, though 
its sober hues appear to Europe'ans extremely poor in compari- 
son with those of its gaudy neighbors. In old Greece, a vSry 
peculiar use was made of feathers, not after the death of their 
owners, but while they y6t flashed and fluttered with joy on 
the wings that bred them. 

12. Several kinds of birds, having been carefully tamed, were 
scented with liquid odors, and during banquets,''' let loose in 
spacious 8 and splendid saloons, where, flitting among the lights, 
they scattered sweet dews over the guests. Among the luxu- 
rious ^ of the same country, counterpanes were made with fea- 
thers of the peacock's tail, which cast their gorgeous hues over 
the forms of the sleepers. 

III. 
21. BIRDS. 

BIRDS 1 birds 1 ye are beautiful things. 
With ygur fiarth-treading feet and your cloud-cleaving 
wings ! 



* O'pal, the predous opal has a * Is'ma el, here means the Arabs 

peculiar play of colors of delicate who are the descendants of Ismael, 

tints, and is highly esteemed as a the son of Abraham, 
gem. The colors of fire &pal are ^ Ti'n^, little ; very small, 
like the red and yellow of flame. * Mo luo'cas, or Spice Islands, a 

Common opal has a milky appear- name given to the islands of the 

ance. Malay Archipelago. 

« Ohai c«d'o ny, a stone of several ' Banquet (bangk' wSt), a feast, 
varieties and various colors, used in * Spa' cious, wide extended; roomy, 
jewelry. " Luxurious (liigz yu'rl iis),greatly 

' Brunette (bro ngf), a girl or delighting in the plSasures of the 

woman with a brown or dark skin. table ; devoted to pleasure. 
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Where shall man wander, and where shall he dwell, 
Beautiful birds, that ye come not as well ? 

^. Ye have nests on the mountain all rugged and stark,* 
Ye have nests in the fSrest all tangled and dark ; 
Ye build and ye brood 'neath the cottagers' eaves,^ 
And ye sleep on the sod 'mid the bonny ^ green leaves. 

S, Ye hide in the hSather, ye lArk in the brake, 
Ye dive in the sweet flags* that shadow the lake ; 
Ye skim where the stream parts the orchard-decked land. 
Ye dance where the foam sweeps the desolate strand, 

4. Beautiful creatures of freedom and light ! 
Oh, where is the eye that groweth not bright 

As it watches you trimming your s6ft, gldssy coats. 
Swelling your b^jomg, and ruffing your throats ? 

Etjza Cook.* 

IV. 
22. IF THOU COULDST BE A BIRD. 

IF thou couldst be a bird, what bird wouldst thou be ? 
A frolicsome gull on the billowy sea. 
Screaming and wailing when stormy winds rave. 
Or anchored, white thing I on the merry green waveP 
j?. Or an eagle al5ft in the blue ether dwelling. 
Free of the caves of the 16fty Helvellyn, 
Who is up in the sunshine when we are in shower. 
And could reach our loved ocean in less than an hour ? 

5. Or a stork on a mosque's * broken pillar in peace. 

By some famous old stream in the bright land of Greece ; 
A sweet-mannered householder ! waiving ' his state 
Now and then, in some kind little toil for his mate ? 

* Stark, strSng ; rough. published in 1840. For severai 

* Eaves, the edges of the r^bi years she edited a popular weekly 
which overhang the walls. publication, known as " Eliza Cook's 

» B5n'ny, bright ; beautiful. Journal." She has written much 

* FUtgs, water-plants, with long, in prose and verse for different 
Bword-shaped leaves. periodicals. 

^ Eliza Cook, an English author- ' Mosque (mSsk), a Mohamme 
ess, was bom in London about 1818. dan temple. 
A collection of her poems was first ' Waiv'ing, not insisting on. 
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J^. Or d heath-bird, that lies on the Cheviot m6<!)r, 
Wh6re the wet, shining earth is as bdre as the floor; 
Who mutters glad sounds, though his joys are but few — 
Yellow moon^ windy sunshine, and skies cold and blue ? 

5, Or, iAhy man's heart worketh in thee at all, 
Perch&nce thou would'st dwell by some bold b&ron's haU ; 
A black, gldssy rdbk, working early and late, 

like a laboring man on the baron's estate ? 

6. Or a linnet, who builds in the close hawthorn bough, 
Where her sraall,frightened eyes may be seen looking through; 
Who heeds not, fond mother ! the ox-lips^ that shine 

On the hedge-banks beneath, or the glazed gelandine P^ 

7. Or a swallow that flieth the sunny world over. 

The tr\ie home of spring and spring flowers to discover ; 

Who, go where he will, takes away on his wings 

Good words from mankind for the bright thoughts he brings? 

8, But what ! can these pictures of strange winged mirth 
Make the child to forget that she walks on the earth ? 

' Oz-lip, a plant ; the great cow- 



slip. 



^ CSl'an dine, a plant belonging 
to the poppy family. 
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Dost thou feel at thy sides as though wings were to start 
From some place where they lie folded up in thy heart ? 

9, Then love the green things in thy first simple yQuth, 
The beasts, birds, and fishes, with heart and in truth, 
And fancy shall pay thee thy love back in skill ; 
Thou shalt be all the birds of the air at thy will. 

P. W. Fabbb.- 



V 



SECTION VIL 

I. 

23. THE FREJYCHMA^'S DOG. 

OLUMES could be filled with anecdotes ^ of the mutual 
attachment of men and ddgs; and we are of opinion that 
the affection in such cases is vSry much more noble and gene- 
rous than is usually supposed. No person, probably, can have 
any proper idea of this tenderness of feeling, who has not kept 
a fiivorite dog. 

2, Courage, watchfulness, fidelity ^ — many of the best qual- 
ities that awaken respect, admiration, and love, among human 
beings — are possessed to a wonderful extent by ddgs. There 
seems to be a sort of humanity* in them. In their love for 
man, they play a part in nearly Sv^ry tragedy.^ A modem 
novelist, describing a murdered man, adds, with rdre power of 
picture-words: "The full, sweet light of the summer-day fell 
into the chamber of the dead, where they had laid him down, 
and left him in the deep stillness that no footfall stirred, no 
voice disturbed, and no love watched, save that of a little 

* Frederick William Faber, an * An'ec dote, a particular fact or 

English convert to the Catholic single passage of private life of an 

iaith, bom June 28, 1815 : died interesting nature ; a short story. 
3ept. 26, 1863. He was ordained 'Fid^l'lty, loyalty; faithfulness, 
a priest, and entered the English * Hu m&nfi ty, the nature pecu- 

congregration of St. Philip Neri, liar to man ; kindness, 
known as the Oratorian Fathers. * TrSfe'e dy, a poem prepared for 

He is the author of a series of very the stage, representing some action 

widely circulated devotional works, having a fatal and mournful end ; 

and has also a deservedly high rep- any event in which human lives 

utation as a poet. are lost by human violence. 
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spanieV which had crept into his breast, and flew at those who 
sought to move her from her vigil,' and crouched there, trem- 
bling and moaning piteously." 

3. We believe, that, among the different varieties of ddgs, the 
sniall spaniel kind is the most affectionate ; but probably we are 
led to entertain this notion from an acquaintanceship with th<< 
character of our own favorite Fiddy — a small s}ianiel, of joyous 
and intelligent character, and possessing boundless attachment 
to persons about her. An anecdote is told of a small dog of 
this variety which doej not appear to us to be in any resjxjct 
incredible.* 

i. During the Keign of Terror in Fr&nce, a gentleman in one 
of the northern departments wa§ accused of conspiring against 
the republic, and sent to Paris, to appear beforctthe revolutionary 
tribunal* His ddg was with him when he was seized, and was 
allowed to accompany him, but, on arriving in the capital, was 
refused admission to the prison of his master." The distress 
was mutual : the gentleman sorrowed for the 16ss of the society 
of his dog ; the dog pined to get admission to the prison. 

6. Living only on scraps of food picked up in the neigiibor- 
hood, the poor dog spent most of his time near the door of the 
prison, into which he made repeated attempts to gain admit- 
tance. Such unremitting fidelity at length melted the feelings 
of the porter, and the dog was allowed to enter. His joy at see- 
ing his master was unbounded ; that of his master, on seeing 
his dog, was not less. 

6. It was diflBcult to separate them ; but the jailer, fearing for 
himself, carried the dog out of the prison. Every day, however, 
at a 96rtain hour, he was allowed to repeat his visit. At these 
interviews, the affectionate animal licked the hands and face of 
his master; looked at him again ; again licked his hands, and 
whined his delight. After a few mornings, feeling assured of 
re-admission, he departed at the call of the jailer. 

7. The day came when the unfortunate captive was taken 
before the tribunal; and, to the surprise of the court, there also 

' Spaniel (sp&n'yel). credited or believed. 

^ Vilf'il, the act of keeping awake; * Tri bu'nal, the seat of a judge ; 

watch. hence, a court of justice. 

3 Id cr^d^i ble, not possible to be ^ Master (mas^ter). 
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was the d6g. It had followed its master into the hall, and clung 
to him, as if to protect him from injury. One would naturally 
imagine that the spectacle ^ of so much affection would haye 
moved the judges, and induced them to be merciful But this 
wag a period in which ordinary feelings were reversed, and men 
acted in the spirit of maniacs ^ or demons.^ 

8. Will it be credited ? — the prisoner, accused only of being 
an aris'tocrat,* was* doomed to be guillotined ; ^ and, in pronoun- 
cing sentence, the judge added, partly in jest and partly in gar- 
nest, that his dog might go with him ! The condemned man 
and his humble companion were conducted back to prison. 
What were the mental sufferings of the unhappy gentleman it 
is needless to inquire ; the dog was happily unconscious^ of the 
approaching tragedy. 

9. Morning dawned ; the hour of execution arrived ; and the 
prisoner, with other victims of revolutionary vengeance,^ went 
forth to the scaffold.^ One last caress was permitted; next min- 
ute the ax fell, and severed ^ the head of the poor gentleman, 
from his body. His dog saw the bloody deed perpetrated,^^ and 
was frantic with grief. He followed the mangled corpse of his 
master to the grave. No persuasions could induce ^^ him to 
leave the spot. Night and day he lay on the bdre ground. 
Food was offered, but he would not eat. 

10. K a dog's heart could be broken, the heart of this one 
surely was. Day by day his body grew thinner, his eye more 
glassy. Occasionally he uttered low, moaning sounds. They 

* Sp^c^ta cle, something present- * Guillotined (gil' 16 tend'), be- 
ed to view ; usually, a remarkable headed with the guiUotine, a ma- 
sight, chine in lyhich a heavy ax is raised 

* Ma'ni So, a madman. by means of a cord, and let fall upon 
3 De'mon, a spirit holding a mid- the neck of the victim. 

die place between men and the gods • Un cSn'scious, not knowing, 
of the pagans ; an evil spirit ; a ^ V^n'feSance, passionate or un- 

devil. restrained revenge. 

* A ris'to cr&t, one who favors, ^ Scaffold, an elevated platform 
in principle or practice, a form of for the execution of a criminal, 
government whose power is vested * SSv'er ed, cut apart ; divided, 
in the chief persons of a state ; one ^° Per'pe trate, to perform a base 
who is haughty, proud, or overbear- action. 

ing in his temper or habits. "In dupe', prevwJ on» 
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were the expiring efforts of nature. One morning he was foand, 
stretched lifeless on the earth. Death had kindly put an end 
to his sufferings. 

II. 

24. LEWIS AJ^D HIS DOG. 

ASTER JOHN had come to sail a little boat which his 
grandfather had given him : the string by which the 
length of its voyage wa§ to have been regulated had broken, 
and the boat had drilled farther and farther from its h&pl^ss 
owner^ until at last it had reached a species of buoy^ to which 
the park-keeper's punt^ was occasionally moored, and there it 
had chosen to stick hard and fast. In this rebellious little cr&ft 
was embarked, so to speak, all Master John's present stock of 
earthly happiness ; thence the sfirrow which Mary's carcasses 
were unable to assuage, and thence the l&mentations ■ which 
had attracted Lewis's attention. 

2. "Don't cry so, my little man, and we'll see if we can't* 
find a way of gStting it for you, ".observed Lewis, encourag- 
ingly, raising the distressed ship-owner in his arms, to afford 
him a better view of his stranded property. " We must isk my 
d5g to go and fetch it for us. Come here, Mr. Faust I You 
are not afraid of him ? he wouldn't hArt you ; that's right, pat 
him — there's a brave boy. Now, ask him to fetch your boat 
for you : Say ^ Please, Mr. Faust, go and get my boat ' — say 
so." 

3. And the child — half-pleased, half-frightened, but with 
implicit ^ faith in the dog's intellectual powers, and the advisa- 
bility of conciliating its good-will and imploring its assist- 
ance — repeated the desired formula • with great fervor.' 
" That's well ! Now, nftrse, take c&re of M&ster — what did you 

^ Buoy (bwai), a float ; a floating trusting fully to another's word, 

mark to point out the position of power, or autbfirity ; entire, 

objects beneath the water. « Formula (f6r'mu U), a set rule 

^ Punt, a flat-bottomed boat. or form ; a fixed method in which 

' L^m^en ta'tion, the act of be- anything is to be arranged, done, 

wailing ; expression of sorrow. said, or the like. 

< Cant (kant). "^ Per'vor, heat ; very great feel- 

* Im plXc'it, resting on another ; ing. 
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say ? — ^ay,^ Master John, while I show Faust where the boat is." 
Aq he spoke, he took up a stone, and, attracting Faust's atten- 
tion to his proceedings, jerked it into the water Just beydnd 
the spot where the boat lay, at the same time directing him to 
fetch it. 

^. With a bound like the spring of a lion, the noble dog 
lashed into the water, and swam vigorously toward the object 
Df his,quest,2 reached it, seized it in his powerful jaws, and 
tftmed his head toward the bank in preparation for his home- 
ward voyage ; while the deUghted child laughed and shouted 
with joy at the prospect of regaining his 16st tr^.asure. Instead, 
howeveri of proceeding at once toward the shore, the dog re- 
mained stationary, beating the water with his fore-paws to keep 
himself ftfloat, and occasionally uttering an uneasy whine. 
" Here, Faust 1 Faust ! What in the world's the matter with 
him ? " exclaimed Lewis, calling the d5g, and inciting ^ him, by 
gestures, to return — ^but in vain. His struggles only became 
m5re violent, without his making the sUght^st prdgress through 
the water. 

6, Attracted by the sight, a knot of loungers gS.thered round 
the spot, and various suggestions w6re hazarded as to the dog's 
unaccountable behavior. "I think he must be seized with 
cramp," observed a good-natured, round-faced man, in a vel- 
veteen jacket, who looked like one of the park-keepers. " The 
animal is suicidally disposed, apparently," remarked a tall, 
aristocratic-looking young man, with a sinister * expression of 
countenance, to which a thick mustache ^ imparted a character 
of fierceness. "Anxious to submit to the cold-water cure, 
more probably,'^ replied his companion. "It will be kill, rather 
than cure, with him, before long," returned the former speaker, 
with a half-laugh.. "He's getting lower in the water dv^ry 
minute." 

6, " He's caught by the string of the boat which is twisted 
round the buoy 1 " exclaimed Lewis, who, during the above con- 

' Ay (ai), yea ; yes. * Mustache (mils ta^')» *hat part 

* Qu^st, desire ; search. of the beard which grows on the 
9 In cit' ing, moving to action ; upper lip ; hair left to grow above 

rouging. the mouth 

* SIn'is ter. left-banded ; evil. 
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TSrsation^ had seized the br&nch of a tree, and, raisiag himself 
by his hands, bad reached a position from which he was able 
to perceive the cause of his favorite's dijister. "He'll be 
drowned if he is not nnf Astened. Who knows where the key of 
the boat-house is kept?'* "I'll run and fetch it," cried the 
good-natured man; "ifs at the receiving-house, I believe." 
^ Quick ; or it wjll be no use ! " said Lewis, in the greatest 
excitement 

7. The man hirried off, but the crowd round the spot had 
now become so dense — even carriages filled with fashionably 
dressed ladies having stopped to witness the catastrophe ^ — that 
it wa§ no easy matter for him to make his way through it ; and 
several minutes elapsed without witnessing his return. In the 
meantime, the poor dog's struggles were becoming fainter and 
fainter; his whining had changed to something between a 
hdarse bark and a howl — a sound so clearly indicative of suffer- 
ing as to be m5st distressing to the bystanders ; and it was evi- 
dent, that, if some Effort were not speedily made for his relief, 
he must sink. 

8. " He shall not perish unassisted ! ** exclaimed Lewis, impet- 
uously — ^** Who will lend me a knife?" Several were immedi- 
ately 5ffered him, from which he selected one with a broad blade. 
"May I inquire how you propose to prevent the catastrophe ? " 
asked, superciliously,^ the mustached gentleman to whom we 
have before alluded. "You shall see, directly," returned Lewis, 
divesting himself of his coat, waistcoat, and nfickcldth. " I pre- 
sume you are aware there is not one man in a hundred who 
could swim that distance in his clothes," resumed the speaker, 
in the same sneering tone ; " do you actually — I merely ask as 
a matter of curiosity — do you really consider it worth while to 
peril your life for that of a d6g? " 

9. "For such a noble animal as that — yfis 1" replied Lewis, 
sternly. " I might not take the trouble for a mere puppy ;" and 
he pronounced the last two words with a marked emphasis, 
which rendered his meaning unmistakable. The person he ad- 
dressed colored with anger, and slightly raised his cane — but he 
read that in Lewis's face which caused him to relinquish his 

> Ca tSts' tro phe, a final event, * Su' per cil' i otls ly, proudly ; 
osually of a disa§trous nature. h^u^htiljr ; overbearingly. 
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intention ; and, smiling scornfully, he folded his arms and re- 
mained to observe the event. 

'10. Having completed his preparations, Lewis placed the 
knife between his teeth, and, motioning to the crowd to stand 
aside, gave a short run, dashed through the sh&Uow water, 
and then, breasting the stream gallantly, swam, with powerful 
strokes, toward the still struggling animal. As he perceived his 
m&ster approaching, the poor d6g ceased howling; and, seem- 
ingly re-animated by the prospect of assistance, redoubled his 
Efforts to keep himself afloat. In order to avoid the stroke of 
his paws, Lewis swam round him, and, supporting himself by 
resting one hand upon the buoy, he grasped the knife with the 
other, and at one stroke severed the string. 

11. The effect was instantly perceptible : freed from the re- 
straint which had till now paralyzed * his efforts, the d5g at once 
rose higher in the water; and, even in that extremity, his affec- 
tion for his master overpowering his instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, he swam toward him with the child's boat (of which, 
fhrQughout the whole scene, he had never loosened his hold) in 
his mouth. Merely waiting to assijre himself that the animal 
had ySt strength enough remaining to enable him to regain the 
shore, Lewis set him the example by quitting the buoy, and 
striking out lustily for the bank. 

12. But now the weight of his clothes, thoroughly saturated 
as they had become, began to tell upon him ; and his strokes 
became weaker, while his breath came short and thick. Faust, 
on the contrary, freed from the string which had entangled 
him, proceeded mdrrily, and reached the shore ere Lewis had 
performed half the distance. Depositing the boat in triumph 
at the feet of one of the bystanders, the generous animal only 
stopped to shake the water from his ears, and then, plunging in 
again, swam to meet his master. 

IS, It was perhaps fortunate that he did so ; for Lewis's 
strength was rapidly deserting him, his clothes appearing to 
drag him down like leaden weights. Availing himself of the 
ddg's assistance, he placed one arm across its back, and, still 
paddling: with the other, he was partly dragged and partly swam 
forward till his feet touched ground, when, letting the animal 
* P^r^a l^zed, made powerless. 
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go free, he waded through the shillow water and reached the 
bank, exhausted indeed, but in safety. 

H. Rejecting the many friendly 6ffers of assistance with which 
he was instantly oyerwhelmed, he wrung the water from his 
dripping hair, stamped it out of his boots, and hastily resuming 
his coat and waistcoat, was about to quit a spot where he was 
the observed of all observers, when Lord Bellefield, after ex- 
changing a few words with his companions, made a sign to at- 
tract Lewis's atteotion. Having succeeded in so doing, he said, 
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^ That is a fine d5g of jQurs, sir; will you take a twenty-pound 
note for him?*' 

15, Lewis's countenance, pale from e^^nstion, flushed witli 
anger at these words; pausing a moment, however, 6re he re- 
plied, he answered, coldly, " Had he been for sale, sir, I should 
gcflrcely have risked drowning in order to save him. I value 
my life at m5re than twenty pounds." Then, turning on his 
heel, he whistled Faust to fdllow him, and walked &way at a 
rapid pace in the direction of Hyde Park Corner, 

III. 
2S. THE KEJ^UCKIAJ^'S DOG. 

AKENTUCKIAN sportsman had a favorite stag-hound, 
strfing, and of first-rate qualities, named Bravo, which 
he, on one occasion, when going on a hunting-expedition, left 
at h5me, taking in his st^ad, on trial, a fine-looking hound 
which had been presented to him a few days before. Having 
g6ne a certain length into the woodland in quest of game, he 
fired at a powerful stag,^ which he brought down after a con- 
siderable run, and believed to be dead. 

2. The animal, however, wa§ only stunned by the shot. He 
was no sooner touched with the keen edge of the knife, than he 
rose with a sudden bound, " threw me from his body," says the 
hunter, "and hftrled my knife from my hand. I at once saw 
my danger, but it was too late. With one bound he was upon 
me, WQunding and almost disabling me with his sharp horns 
.and feet. I seized him by his wide-spread antlers,^ and sought 
to regain possession of my knife, but in vain ; each new strug- 
gle drew us further from it 

S, "]^y horse, frightened at the unusual scene, had madly fled 
to the top of an adjoining ridge, where he stood looking down 
upon the c6mbat,^ trembling and quivering in fiv^ry limb. My 
d5g had not come up, and his bay* I could not now hear. The 
struggles of the furious animal had now become dreadful, and 
every moment I could feel his sharp hoofs ^ cutting deep into 

* St&g, the male red deer. *06m'bat, a struggle to resist, 

* Ant'ler, a start or br&ncli of a conquer, or destroy ;* a small battle, 
horn of an animal of the deer fami- < Bay, bark. 

^s of the moose or stag. « Boofs (hj^fs). 
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my flesh ; my grasp upon his antlers w^; growing less and less 
&m^ and y^t I relinqaished not my hold* 

4. " The straggle had brought us near a deep ditch, washed * 
by autumn rains, and into this I endeavored to force my adver- 
sary; but my strength was unequal to the Sfiort: when we 
approached to the vdry brink, he leaped over the drain. I 
relinquished my hold, and rolled in, hoping thus to escape him ; 
but he retiirned to the attack, and throwing himself upon me, 
inflicted numerous severe cuts upon my fiooe and breast befdre 
I could again seize him. 

6. "Locking my arms aroi;ind his antlers, I drew his head 
close to my breast, and was thus, by great effort, enabled to 
prevent his doing me any serious injury. But I felt that this 
could not last 16ng; every muscle and fiber of my frame was 
called into action, and human nature could not long bear up 
under such exertion. Faltering a silent prayer to Heaven, I 
prepared to meet my fate. 

6. "At this moment of desp&ir^ I heard the faint hayings of 
the hound; the stag, too, heard the sound, and springing tsom 
the ditch, drew me with him. His efforts were now redoubled, 
and I could scarcely cling to him. Y5t that welcome sound 
came nearer and nearer! Oh, how wildly beat my heart as I 
saw the hound emerge ' from the ravine,* and spring forward 
with a short, quick bark, as his eye rested on his game I 

7. " I released my hold of the stag, which turned upon the new 
enemy. Exhausted,^ and unable to rise, I still cheered the dog, 
that, dastards-like, fled before the infuriated animal, which, 
seemingly despising such an enemy, again threw himself upon 
me. Again did I succeed in throwing my arms around his ant- 
lers, but not until he had inflicted several deep and dangerous 
WQund§^ upon my head and face, cutting to the vSry bone. 

8. " Blinded by the flowing blood, e^^hausted and despdiring, 
I cArsed the coward dog, which stood near, baying furiously, 
y€t refusing to seize his game. Oh, how I wished for Bravo 1 

* "Washed (w6^t). * Exhausted (egz h§st'ed), de- 

* Despair (de spdr'), loss of hope, prived whOUy of strength; fatigued. 
' Emerge (e inerjO» come forth * D^s'tard, one who meanly 

from ; rise out of and appear. shrinks from danger; a great coward. 

* Ravine (raven'), a deep and nar- ' Wound (wgnd), a hurt ; an in- 
row hollow, usually worn hy water, jury ; damage. 
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The thdughts of death w6re bitter. To die thus in the wild 
fSrest alone, with none to help ! Thoughts of home and friends 
coursed like lightning thrgugh my brain. At that moment, 
when hope herself had fled, deep and clear over the neighbor- 
ing hill came the baying of my gallant Bravo 1 

9, " I should have known his voice among a thousand. I 
pealed forth, in one faint shout : * 0^^, Bravo^ onT The next 
moment, with tiger-like bounds, the noble dog came leaping 
down the hill, scattering the dried autumnal leaves like a whirl- 
wind in his path. * No pause he knew ; ' but fixing his fangs ^ 
in the stag's thr5at, he at once commenced the staiggle. 

10. " I fell back, completely ejh^usted. Blinded with blood, 
I only knew that a terrific struggle was going on. In a few 
moments all was still, and I felt the warm breath of my faithful 
dog as he licked my WQunds. Clearing my eyes from gore, I 
saw my late adversary dead at my feet, and Bravo standing 
over me. He had gnawed in two the rope with which he had 
been tied, and following his master through all his windings, 
arrived in time to rescue him from a hdrrible death." 



SECTION VIII. 
I. 

26. ARAB'S FAREWELL TO HIS STEED. 

MY beautiful, my beautiful ! that stand^st meekly by. 
With thy proudly arched and gl6ssy neck, and dark 
and fiery eye ! 
Fret not to roam the desert now with all thy winged speed ; 
I may not mount on thee again 1 — thou'rt sold, my Arab steed I 



Fret not with that impatient hoof — snuff not the breezy wind ; 
The farther that thou fliest now, so far am I behind; 

1 F^Uigs^ tusks ; long, pointed teeth b7 which the prey is seized and held. 
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The stranger hath thy bridle rein ; thy m&ster hath hu gold ; — 
Fleet-limbed and beantifdl, farewell ! — ^tbou'rt 8old» my steed, 
thoa'rtsoldl 

S. 

F&rewell I— Those firee, ontiied limbs fill] many a mile must 

roam. 
To reach the chill and wintry clime that clouds the stranger's 

home; 
Some other hand, less kind, must now thy com and bed prepApe ; 
That silky mane I braided once most be another's cAre. 

4. 
The morning snn shall dawn again — ^bnt never more with thee 
Shall I gallop o'er the desert paths where we were wdnt ^ to be. 
Evening shall darken on the earth ; and, o'er the sandy plain. 
Some other steed, with slower pace, shall bear me home again. 

6. 
Only in sleep shall I behold that dark eye glancing bright — 
Only in sleep shall hear again that step so firm and light ; 
And when I raise my dreaming arras to check or cheer thy speed. 
Then must I startling wake, to feel thon'rt sold, my Arab steed I 

6. 
Ah 1 rudely then, unseen by me, some eryel hand may chide, 
Till foam-wreath§ lie, like crested waves, along thy panting side, 
And the rich blood that's in thee swells, in thy indignant pain. 
Till careless eyes that on thee gaze may count each starting vein ! 

7. 
Will they ill use thee ? If I thought — ^but no — ^it can not be ; 
Thou art so swift, yet easy cflrbed,^ so gentle, yet so free ; — 
And yet, if haply when thou'rt gone, this lonely heart should 

ygarn, 
Can the hand that casts thee from it now, command thee to 

rettei? 

> Wont (wiint), ii§ed ; accnstomed. • Curbed, restrained ; subdued. 
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8. 
*' Return ! " — alas ! ray Arab steed ! what will thy mister do. 
When thou, that wast his all of joy, hast vanished from his view ? 
When the dim distance greets mine eyes, and through the gath- 
ering tears 
Thy bright form for a moment, like the false mirage,^ appears ? 

9. 
Slow and unmounted will I roam, with wearied foot, alone. 
Where, with fleet step and joyous bound, thou oft hast borne 

me on; 
And sitting down by the green well, I'll pause, and sadly think, 
" 'Twas here he bowed his glossy neck when last I saw him drink." 

10. 
When last I saw thee drink ? — Away ! the fevered dream is o'er ! 
I could not live a day, and know that we should meet no more ; 
They tempted me, my beautiful ! for hunger's power is strdng — 
They tempted me, my beautiful! but I have loved too 15ng. 

11. 
Who said that I had given thee up? Who said that thou wert sold? 
'Tis false! 'tis false! my Arab steed! I fling them back their gold ! 
Thus — thus, I leap upon thy back, and scour ^ the distant plains ! 
Away! who overtakes us now shall claim thee for his pains. 

Mbs. Norton.' 

II. 

27. DOJSr FULAJSrO. 

HERE they came! Gerrian's whole band of horses in full 
career ! First their heads suddenly lifted above a crest of 

^ Mirage (mi rSzh''), an optical ^ Caroline Elizabeth Sarah Nor- 

illusion, arising from an unequal ton, granddaughter of the famous 

refraction in the lower strata of the Irish orator and dramatist, Richard 

atmosphere, and causing distant Brinsley Sheridan, was bom in 

objects to appear double, as if re- 1808. She is a poetess of unusual 

fleeted in a mirror or suspended in power, and has also written some 

the air. It is frequently seen in prose works of fiction which are of 

deserts, presenting the appearance more than ordinary excellence in 

of water. style and careful delineation of char- 

« Scour, to run swiftly over. acter. She died in 1877. 
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the prfli'rie ; then they bftrst over, like the foam and spray of a 
blacky stormy wave when a blast strikes it, and wildly swept by 
us, with manes and tails fldring in the wind. It W9,§ magnifi- 
cent.^ My heart of a horseman leaped in my breast '^Hyr- 
rah ! '* 8 I cried. " Hurrah 't is ! " said Gerrian. 

2. The herd dashed by in a huddle, making for the edr- 
ral.' Just behind, aloof from the rush and scamper of his less 
noble brethren, came the black— my purchase. It waa grand 
to see a horse that understood and respected himself so per- 
fectly. One, too, that meant the world should know that he 
was the vgry chief5st chief of his race, proud with the blood of 
a thousand kings. How m^terly he Idbked ! How untamably 
he stepped 1 

5. The herd was galloping furiously. He disdained to break 
into a gallop. He trotted &fter, a hundred feet behi id the hind- 
most, with large and liberal action. And even at this half 
speed, easily overtaking his slower c5mrades, he from time to 
time paused, bounded in the Air, t6ssed his head, flung out 
his legs, aud then strode on again, writhing all over with sup- 
pressed power. 

4. He waa an AmSrican horse — so they distinguish in Califor- 
nia one brought from the old States — a superb* young animal, 
perfectly black, without spot upon him, except wh6re a flake of 
foam from his indignant ^ ndstril had caught upon his flank. A 
£h6rough-bred horse, with the perfect tail and silky mane of a 
noble race. Hard after him came Jos6, the herdsman, on a fast 
mustang.^* As he rode, he whirled his lasso "^ with easy turn of 
the wrist. 

6. The black, trotting still, and halting still to cur' vet » and 

' Mag nlf i cent, on a grand scale ; * MiU^tang, the wild horse of the 

grand in appearance. prairies in Mexico, California, &c. 

« Hurrah (hg ra'), a shout of joy, ' Las'so, a rope or cord with a 

or triumph, or applause. noose, used for c&tching wild horses, 

* CSr'ra], an inclosure or yard, and other animals. 

especiaUy for cattle, near a house. ^ Ourvet (ker'vet), to leap as a 

* 8u perl/, grand ; rich ; showy. horse, when he raises both his fore 

* In (Ug^nant, greatly provoked, legs at once, equally advanced, and, 
as when a person is excited by un- as his fore legs are falling, raises 
just treatment, or a mean action ; his hind legs, so that all of his legs 
an^ry. are in the air at once. 
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ciracole,* turned back his head contemptuously at his pursuer. 
" Mexicans may chase their own ponies, and break their spirit 
by spur and lash ; if you are able, I give you leave to do the 
same with me. Bah ! make your cast 1 Don't trifle with 
your lisso ! I challenge you. Jerk &way, Seflor Greaser I I 
give you as fair a chance as you could wish." So the black 
seemed to say, with his provoking backward glance, and his 
whinny of disdain. 

6. Jo86 took the hint. He dug eryiel spurs into his horse. 
The mustang leaped forward. The black gave a tearing bound, 
and quickened his pace, but still waited the will of his pur- 
suer. They were just upon us, chased and chaser, thundering 
down the slope, when the herdsman, checking his wrist at the 
tiim, flung his lasso straight as an &rrow for the black's head. 

7. I could hear the hide rope sing fhrgugh the summer Air, for 
a moment breezeless. Will he be taken I Will horse or man 
be victor ! The loop of the lasso opened like a hoop. It hung 
poised 2 for one instant a few feet before the horse's head, vibra- 
ting in the air, keeping the circle perfect, waiting for the herds- 
man's pull to tighten about that proud neck and those swelling 
shoulders. 

8. Hurrah I Through it went the Black 1 With one 
brave bound he dashed through the open loop. He touched 
only to spurn its vain assault, with his hindmost hoof. " Hur- 
rah 1" I cried. "Hurrah I 't is," shouted Gerrian. Jose drag- 
ged in his spumed lasso. The black, with elated^ bead, and 
tail waving like a banner, sprung forward, closed in with the 
herd ; they parted for his passage, he took his leadership, and 
presently was 16st with his suite* over the sweU of the prairie. 

P. When we had come in sight of the cdrral, we discover^ed, 
to our surprise, the whole band of horses had voluntarily 
entered. Gerrian sent in Jos6, who drove all but the black out 
of the staked enclosure. He trotted about at his ease, snuflBng 
at the stakes and bars, and showing no special disposition to 
follow. 

1 C£r^ac51e, a semi-round, or hSlf 'B la'ted, lifted np; raised by 

tnm, whicli a horse makes, either to success or pride, 

the right or left. ^ Suite (swet), attendants or fol. 

' Poised, balanced or suspended lowers ; a set ; a series; a collection; 

by equal weight or power. as a mite of rooms. 
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10. I entered ilone. Presently he began performing at his 
own free will. It wa§ magnificent to see him as he circled 
about me, fire in his eye — ^pride in his ndstril, power and grace 
from tip to tip. He trotted powerfully ; he galloped gracefully ; 
he thundered at ftiU speed ; he lifted his fore-legs to welcome ; he 
flung out his hind-legs to repel ; he leaped as if he were spring- 
ing oyer bayonets ; he pranced and cflrveted as if he were the 
pretty plaything of a girl. Then, when he had amused himself, 
and deUghted me sufficiently, he trotted up and snuffed about 
me, just out of reach. 

11. Finally, instinetiyely knowing me for a friend, the black 
came forward and made the best speech he could of welcome — 
a neigh, and no more. Then he approached nearer, and, not 
without shying and starts, of which I took no notice, at last 
licked my hand, put his head upon my shoulder, suffered me to 
put my arm round his neck, and in fact lavished upon me Svery 
mark of confidence. At l&st, after a good hour's work, I per- 
suaded him to accept a halter. Then, by gentle persuasions,^ I 
induced him to start and accompany me homeward. 

12. The black would tolerate no one but me. With me he 
established as close a brotherhood as can be between man and 
beast. I named him, after the gold mine, my shdre of which I 
had given in exchange, Don Fulano.^ He represented to me 
my whole profit for the sternest and roughest work of my life. 
I looked at him, and looked at the mine — that pile of pretty 
pebbles, that pile of bogus ore — and I did not regret my bar- 
gain. I never have regretted it.. " My kingdom for a horse " 
— so much of a kingdom as I had, I had given. Winthbop.* 

* Per sua'sion, act of influencing land, France, Germany, Italy, and 
by means of any thing that moves Greece. He also traveled exten- 
the wiU or the passions. sively in this country. He waji 

« Pulano (fQ la'no). killed at the battle of Great Bethel, 

• Theodore Winthrop, an Ameil- Va., June 10, 1861. He left in 
can soldier and author, was bom manuscript a number of maga- 
in New Haven, Conn., Sept. 22, zine articles, on a variety of sub- 
1828. He was graduated -at Yale jects, all written in spirited style, 
CoHege in 1848, and for the sake which have been published since 
of his health visited England, Scot- his death. 
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III. 

28. THE CID AJ^D BAVIECA. 

1. 

THE king looked on him kindly, as on a vassal * true ; 
Then to the king Ruy Diaz " spake, after reverence due, 
^^ O King ! the thing is shameful, that any man beside 
The liege lord of Castile ' himself, should Bavieca ride : 

2. 

" For neither Spain nor Ara))y could another charger bring 

So good as he, and certes * the best befits my king. 

But, that you may behold him, and know him to the core, 

lUl make him go as he was wont ^ when his nostrUs smelt the Moor." 

S. 
With that, the Cid,* clad as he was, in mantle furred and wide. 
On Bavieca vaulting, put the rowel in his side ; 
And up and down, and round and round, so fierce was his career, 
3treamed like a pennon on the wind, Ruy Diaz' minivere. 

Jh 
And all that saw them praised them — they lauded man and horse, 
As matched well, and rivals for gallantry and force ; 
Ne'er had they looked on horseman might to this knight come near, 
Nor on other charger worthy of such a cavalier. 

6. 
Thus, to and fro a-rushing, the fierce and furious steed, 
He snapped in twain his nether' rein :— " God pity now the CidI — 
God pity Diaz I " cried the lords— but when they looked again, 
They saw Ruy Diaz ruling him, with the fragment of his rein ; 
They saw him proudly ruling with gesture firm and calm, 
Like a true lord commanding, and obeyed as by a lamb. 

6. 
And so he led him foaming and panting to the king. 
But, " No," said Don Alphonso, "it were a shameful thing, 
That peerless Bavieca should ever be bestrid, 
By any other mortal but Bivar — mount, mount again, my Cid 1 " 

^ V^s'sal, one who holds lands ^ Castile (jsM teK), a former king, 

of a superior, and who vows fidelity dom of Spain, 

and homage to him ; a tenant. * Oer'tes, certainly ; in truth. 

* Ruy Diaz (de'afli), Count of Bi- * Wont (wiint), u§ed ; accustomed, 

var (be vfir'), an illustrious champion • Cid, chief orcommander— a nam© 

of Christianity and of the old Span- given to Ruy Diaz, 

ish royalty, in the 11th century. ' NSth'er, lower. 
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SECTION IX. 

I. 

29. MARTYRS J^V THE JTEW WORLD. 

BREBEUF was led apart, and bound to a stake. He seemea 
more concerned for his captive converts^ than for him- 
self, and addressed 2 them in a loud voice, exhdrting^ them to 
suffer patiently, and promising Heaven as their reward. The 
Iroquois, incensed,* scorched him from head to foot, to silence 
him ; whereupon, in the tone of a master, he threatened them 
v^-ii±L everUsting flames for persecuting the worshippers of 66d. 

2. As he continued to speak with yoice and countenance un- 
changed, they cut away his lower lip, <ind thrust a red-hot iron 
down his throat. He still held his tall form erect ^ and defiant, 
with no sign nor sound of pain ; and they tried another means 
to overcome him. They led out Lallemant, that Brebeuf 
might see him tortured. They had tied strips of bark, smeared 
with pitch, about his naked body. When he saw the condition 
of his superior, he could not hide his agitation, and called out 
to him, with a broken voice, in the words of St. Paul, " We are 
made a spectacle to the world, to angels, and to men/' 

3. Then he threw himself at Brebeuf s feet ; upon which the 
Iroquois seized him, made him fast to a stake, and set fire to the 
bark that enveloped * him. As the flames arose, he threw his 
arms upward with a shriek of supplication to Heaven. Next 
they hung around Brebeuf s neck a collar made of hatchets 
heated red-hot, but the indomitable ^ priest stood like a rock. 

Jf. A Huron in the crowd, who had been a convert of the 
mission, but was now an Iroquois by adoption, called out, with 
the malice ® of a renegade,® to pour hot w^ter on their heads, 

* Obn' vert, one who has re- * En v^l'Dped, wrapped up ; sur 
noonced error to embrace truth. rounded. 

* Ad dressed', discoursed; spoke. "^ In dbm^i ta ble, not to be sub- 

* Bzhorting (6gz li6rt'ing), indt- dued. 

ing ; encouraging. ^ M^'ice, spite; a desire to injure. 

^ In censed', angered ; irritated. * RSn'e gade, one faithless to 

* S rSct', upright ; straight. principle. 
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sinoe they had poured so much cold water on those of others. 
The kettle w^ accordingly slung, and the water boiled and 
poured slowly on tht \eads of the two missionaries. " We bap- 
tize you," they cried, "that you may be happy in Heaven; 
for nobody can be saved without a good baptism." Brebeuf 
would not flinch,! and in a rage they cut strips of flesh from his 
limbs, and devoured them before his eyes. 

6, Other renegade Hurons called out to him, " You told us 
that the more one suffers on earth, the happier he is in Heaven. 
We wish to make you happy ; we torment you because we love 
you, and you ought to thank us for it." After a succession of 
other revolting 2 tortures, they scalped him ; when, seeing him 
nearly dead, they laid open his breast, and came in a crowd to 
drink the blood of so valiant ^ an enemy, thinking to imbibe * 
with it some portion of his courage. A chief then tore out his 
heart and devoured it. 

6. Thus died Jean de Brebeuf, the founder of the Huron 
mission, its truest hero and its greatest martyr. He came of a 
noble race — the same, it is said, from which sprang the English 
Earls of Arundel ; but never had the mailed birons of his line 
confronted a fate so appalling with so prodigious a constancy. 
To the last he refused to flinch, and " his death was the aston- 
ishment of his murderers." In him an en thugiastic '^ devotion 
was grafted on a heroic * nature. 

7. His bodily endowments were as remarkable as the temper 
of his mind. His manly proportions, his strength, and his en- 
durance, which incessant ' fasts and penances could not under- 
mine,^ had always won for him the respect of the Indians, no 
less than a courage, unconscious of fear, and yet redeemed from 
rashness by a cool and vigorous judgment. 

8. Lallemant, physically weak from childhood, and slendei 
almost to emaciation,* was constitutionally unequal to a display 

^ Flinch, to shrink ; to withdraw ardent ; zealous, 

from. ^ He rd'ic, bold; daring; intrepid. 

* Be vOlf ing, disgusting ; hor- "^ In oSs' sant, unceasing ; con 
rible. tinual. 

* Valiant (v&ryant), brave. ^ Un der mine"", to remove the 
^ Im bibe', to receive into ; to support of a thing. 

absorb. * Emaciation (S ma'^i ft'^^fin). 

* Bn thn'si SsVic, devoted; warm; extreme leanness ; want of flesh- 
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of fortitude like that of his oolleagae.^ When Brtbenf died, he 
w^ led back to the house whence he had been taken, and tor- 
tured there all night, until, in the morning, one of the Iroquois, 
growing tired of the protracted entertainment, killed him with 
a hatchet It was said that at times he seemed beside himself; 
then, rallying, with hands uplifted, he offered his sufferings to 
Heaven as a sacrifice. His robust companion had lived less 
than four hours under the torture, while he survived it for 
nearly seventeen. 

11. 

30. THE 8ANCTTJARY LAMP. 

A SPECK of flame, a pulse of fire. 
In twilight church aflAre, 
Is it a star let down from hSavm, 

And anchored in the Air? 
A goldm star in golden chains 
Suspended, sparkling, there ? 

2. Above, below, the shaddws creep, 
The fragrant night is damp ; 
Draw nearer to the light, my soul. 

It is the altar lamp. 
A sdft and sunny §uredle 
It shedddth round, sweet lamp I 

S. The slender rays, like fingers, touch 
The tabernacle ' white ; 
Wouldst fain unlock the little door 

With key of amber light? 
A swinging shadow on the floor. 
It trembles in His sight I 

i. Would I could c&tch thy glittering chains^ 
And draw thee through * the gloom 1 
Thy precious oils my sinful hands 

> CKSrieagne, an associate in duty, on the altar wherein are kept the 
« S&nc/tp a ry, that part of the ciborium and pyx, containing the 

csharch in which the altar is enclosed. Blessed Sacrament. 

> TW or na cle, the enclosure * Through (QirQ). 
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Might silently perfume ; 
Would I could plunge my heart in thee, 
And let it there consume. 

6. The wick of faith, of love the oil, 

With which the flames are fed. 
Draw up my soul in golden chains, 

To bum in thy sweet stead 1 
faithful watcher 1 let me share 

Thy vigils overhead I Eleanor C. Donnelli 

III. 

SI. ST. MICHAEL AJW THE HEBMIT. 

PART FIRST. 

A POOR but venerable hermit, wefiring the habit, sandals, 
and cord of St. Francis of Assi'si, traveled, from dawn 
until the going down of the sun, over the flowery highways of 
verdant Nor'mandy, p&ssmg thrgugh boroughs^ and villages, 
c&stles and towers. 

2. "What art thou seeking, pious traveler? Thy ardor is 
greater than that of a knight-errant,^ Idnging to break a lance 
in honor of the fair lady whose color he wears.*' 

S. " I am seeking a soul," replies the hermit, " because St 
Michael the Archangel has made known to me that a throne 
in the eternal mansions awaits some soul from 6arth, a throne 
of dazzling beauty, resplendent with sapphires and diamond;, 
and the golden palms of the heavenly Jerusalem. But the soul 
thus summoned to a throne on high must not be too yonngr 

Jh " Keep on thy way. Old men are to be found in every 
country on the earth." And the hermit kept on his way from 
the earliest dawn to eventide. At last he found an aged abbot 
beneath the Gothic arches of an old Benedictine abbey. His 
reputation for sanctity and his great age, which was four-score 
years, made the pilgrim hope that he had found the object of 
his search. 

' B6]<ough, an incorporated town, ^ Knlght-^r^rant, a knight wan- 
smaller than a city. dering in search of adventures. 
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5. Joyfully, therefore, did he offer to St. Michael, on bended 
knee, the name of the venerable abbot, with an account of his 
exemplary ^ lite ; but the archangel said to him, ** Continue thy 
search. The abbot Fulgentius, worthy as he is, merits not this 
high reward. That servant of the Lord is still too young.'' 

6. " He is four-score years of age, of which sixty-four have 
been spent in the monastic state and in the same monastery." — 
^ He has not yet Hved twenty years as years are reckoned by the 
gnardian angels. Pursue thy way, good hermit, and continue 
thy search.*' 

7. After three months the pilgrim, worn by fatigue and 
prolonged vigil§,^ brought four more names to St. MichaeL 
They were chosen from among thousands. The first on the Ust 
was that of a noble lord, illustrious through his ancestors, and 
still more for his own charity. His cis^le was always open to 
all pilgrims and strangers as well as to the unhappy. 

8. He himself waited upon them at table, after having washed 
their feet with his own hands, and he never suffered them to 
depart until he had given them alms and recited prayers with 
them in his chapel. His many children reverenced him, and 
all his vassals ^ proclaimed his fatherly kindness. What more 
could be asked that he might exchange his Earthly power for a 
throne in heaven ? 

9. The second on the list was the mother of fifteen children, 
seven of whom were brave soldiers, seven others were priests, 
and her only daughter had many children who were reared un- 
der the careful eye of their grandmother. What more could be 
asked that she might pass from family honors to a throne in 
heaven ? 

10. The third was a noble warrior, covered with WQunds and 
scars gained in the service of 65d. Many battles had he fought 
against the Turks, and thousands of Christian slaves had he re- 
deemed from bondage. He seemed tr\ily endowed with valor 
and sanctity,* which made up for want of age, for he was only 
twenty-nine. What more could be asked that he might pass 

> Bz^'Sm pla ry, serving as a pat- for the sake of prater, 
tern or model. ' V^s^sals, servants ; tenants. 

« Vifc'ils, abstinence from sleep * Sanctity (s&nk'tl ty). 
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from the midst of combats to the bo§dm of everlasting peace^ 
and from the triumphs of victory to a throne in heaven ? 

11. The fourth name was that of a widow, like the prophetess 
Anna, who departed not from the temple of Jerusalem, by 
fasting and prayers serving God day and night. Like her, she 
was devoted to good works, to the care of the sick, the help of 
the infirm, and the charge of orphans. She was called " the 
eye of the bUnd '' and " the consolation of the afficted." 



IV. 
32. ST. MICHAEL AND THE HERMIT. 

PART SECOND. 

PROUD of all these names;, the hermit, at the 6arly hour of 
lauds,^ presented the list to St. Michael ; when evening had 
brought the hour of compline, the holy chant being ended, St. 
Michael gave back to the hermit the precious paper, and said to 
him : " Faithful servant, continue thy search ; all these names 
are dear and precious in the eyes of God ; but they who bear 
them are still too young '^ 

2. "But the lord of Falaise^ has seen almost a hundred years 
pass over his now bald head, and his beard is whiter than the 
snows of Mount Saint Bernard 1'' — "That noble lord of a hun- 
dred years is only reckoned fifteen by the calendar « of the guar- 
dian angels,'' replied the archangel. 

S, " But this mother of fifteen children and twelve grand- 
children who are her crown and glory ? And the pious widow ? ^ 
— " The mother will only be eight years old on the festival of 
the Assumption of our Lady, her holy patroness ; and the pious 
and chaste widow is hardly older than the lord of Falaise." 

4. " And the knight of Malta? Illustrious and brave above 
his fellow-knights, he is 6nly twenty-nine years old according 
to the record of his baptism ; but these few years have been 

1 Lauds, that portion of the ps&lms that part of the evening office which 

of the divine office formerly chanted immediately succeeds vespers, 
at daybreak, between the hours of ^ Falaise (fS, litz''). 
matins and prime. Compline is ' C^'en dar, a measure of time. 
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well employed in defending Christendom againBt the infidel 

TArks.'* 

5. ^ The knight has made prdgress^ it is tr^e, in the w&y of 
re'al life. He is ahnost old enongh to reign ; bnt his guardian 
angel demands yet a space of time before imprinting on bis 
soul the seal of the eternal and heavenly life. Go thy way, and 
continue thy search/' 

6. The hermit, in the silence of his cell, w^ terrified to see 
how hard it was to attain length of years according to the reck- 
oning of the angels ; but he redoubled his zeal to discover the 
rftre treasure demanded by St. MichaeL Seven Sundays hav- 
ing passed away, weeping and praying in the undercroft ^ of the 
church of St. Oerbold, he saw the archangel with his s«;Ord of 
gold coming toward him, resplendent with light 

7. Troubled in the depths of his heart, the hermit said to 
him humbly : ^'I haye only one name to present thee, and this 
name offers but little that is worthy of relating ; yet I lay it 
before thee.'^ And he held forth the paper, wet with his tears, 
to St. Michael, who took it, smiling meanwhile on the trem- 
bling hermit. 

8. The paper had hardly been placed in the angel's hands 
when the sombre crypt was fiUed with a sdft light ; an unknown 
per^fume embalmed ^ the &ir, and the hermit, almost in ecstasy,' 
at once understood that the chosen one, so long sought after, 
was at last found. 

9. The elect soul rose like a blue yapor above the tower of 
the church, above the 16fty mountain5, beyond the stars ; it rose 
luminous* and full of majesty, till it came to the courts of the 
Kew Jerusalem to take its place upon the dazzling throne 
awaiting it among the angels. 

10. " How old, then, is this soul according to the calendar of 
eternal hfe ? '* were the first words addressed to St. Michael by 
the hermit, still on his knees. 

11. And St. Michael graciously replied : " This saint was 
only twenty-one years old according to the reckoning on 6arth, 

* Un^der crbft, a vault or chapel odors ; perfumed. 

under the choir of a church. Crypt * Ec'sta %% extreme joy. 

is another name for such a chapel. ^ Lu'mi notlB, full of light ; sblA- 

* Sm balm^d', filled with ew^^t ing ; eimtting light 
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but he wa§ a hundred by that of the guardian angels who watch 
over souls. Not one hour of his short life was I6st for eternity. 
It was not only not lost, but — which is necessary to attain 
length of years that are meritorious and venerable in our eyes — 
not one hour failed to be reckoned twice or thrice, and some- 
times a hundredfold, by the merit of his deeds of faith, hope 
charity, and mortification.^ 

12. "Nothing is lost which is pleasing in the eyes of our 
Lord. A glass of water given with love in His name becomes 
a majestic river flowing on forever and ever ; while the greatest 
treasure given without love or from human motives is counted 
as nothing in the great Book of Life. To really live, thou 
must love 6!}d while exiled here below, as we love Him in the 
home of the blessed. Thou must also love thy neighbor, whose 
soul reflects the image of its Maker." 

IS, With these words, the archangel disappeared, leaving be- 
hind him a long train of light in the dim vaults of the crypt of 
St Gerbold. "O Lord!*' cried the hermit, "grant me a true 
knowledge of the Christian life — the only life really worth the 
name — that at my last hour I inay not hear resounding above 
my head the terrible words. Too young! 

IJf^ " Teach me, my God I the value of time, which is only 
given us that we may lay up treasures for heaven. Time is the 
money of eternity ! time is the price of our Saviour's blood ! 
time, so fleeting, which we seek to kill, and which will surely 
kill us; time, the inflexible tyrant who spdres no one! Oh! 
that I might in turn triumph over time by making it serve to 
the sanctification of my soul and the winning of an eternal crown." 

V. 

S3. THE BELLS OF ABIKGBOJ^. 

TING — ting — ^yet never a tinkle ; 
Eing — ^ring — ^yet never a sound 
Stirs the beds of periwinkle. 
Stirs the ivy climbing round 

1 Mor'ti fi caption, the denial of in themselves innocent, through a 
natoraJ desires, especially of those religious motive. 
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The belfry-tower of well-hewn stone, 
Wh^re, ages ago, at Abingdon, 
Saint Dunstan's bells with ISaiut Ethelwdld's hong ; 

Hung and swung ; 

Swung and rung ; 
Bung, 
Each with its marvelous choral tongue, 
Matins,^ and Lauds, and the hour of Prime, 
Terce, Sext, and None, till the Vesper hymn 
Was heard from the mdnks in their stalls so dim; 

Then lent their chime 
To the solemn chorus of Compline time. 
And blessed was he, or yeoman or lord, 
Who, with stout bow armed or with goodly sword. 

Heard, at the hour, 
Those beautiful bells of sweetness and power ; 
And, crdssing himself with the sign of peace. 
Had his Pater and Ave said at their cease. 

iP. Ting— ting— yet never a tinkle ; 
Eing — ^ring — ^yet never a sound 
Stirs the beds of periwinkle. 
Stirs the ivy creeping round. 
Creeping, creeping over the ground. 
As if to hide 
Prom the eye of man his own r&pine and pride. 
Matins, and Lauds, and the hour of Prime ; 
Terce, Sext, None, Vesper, and Compline time, 
TJnrung, 
Unsung : 
The bells and the friars 
Alike in their graves ; where the tangled briars 
Bud in May, blush with blossoms in June, 
Where the bells, that once were all in tune, 



* Matins, Lauds, Prime, Terce, custom, more or less modified, is 

Sext, None, Vespers, OompUne. maintained to the present day in 

These names designate the periods most religious houses. These names 

of the day when the early Chris- are now grouped under the general 

tians were accustomed to meet for title of " Office." The " Office " is 

the purpose of praising God. This composed of ps&lms and prayers. 
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Moalder beneath the ivy vines ; 
Only, as summer day declines^ 
The peasants hear 
With pious fear, 
vTing — ting — ^yet never a tinkle ; ^ 

Ring— ^ng — ^yet never a sound 
Where in their beds of periwinkle, 

And ivy close to the ground. 
Saint Dunstan's bells, with Saint Ethelwold's, keep 
A silent tongue while the good monks sleep. 

Eliza Allen Stabb. 



SECTION X. 

I. 

34. IMPRESSIOJ^S OF SPAIM 

CATHOLICISM in Spain is not merely the religion of the 
people ; it is th^ir life. It is so mixed up with their 
common expressions and daily habits, that at first there seems 
to a stranger almost an irreverence in their ways. It is not till 
ygu gSt thoroughly at home, both with them and their language, 
that you begin to perceive that holy familiarity, if one may so 
speak, with our Divine ^ Lord and His Mother, which permeates 
their lives and colors all their actions. 

2, There is a world of tradition,^ which familiarity from the 
cradle has tftrned into faith, and for that faith they are ready 
to die. Ask a Spanish peasant why she plants rosemary in her 
garden. She will dirSctly tell you that it was on a rosemary 
bush that the Blessed Virgin hung our Saviour's clothes out to 
iry when He was a baby. Why will a Spaniard never shoot a 
swallow? Because it was a swallow that tried to pluck the 
thorn out of the crown of Christ as He hung on the Crdss. 

S. Why does the owl no longer sing? Because he was by 

* Di vine', pertaining to the true ery of opinions, doctrines, practices, 
9od; God-like. rites, and customs, from father to 

^ Tradition (tra di^'an),the deliv- son, or from ancestors to posterity. 
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when our Saviour expired, and since then bis 6nly cry is 
'•'Crux! crux!*^ Why are ddgs so dftcn called Melampo in 
Spain ? Because it was the name of the dog of the shepbenU 
who worshipped at the manger at Bethlehem. What is the 
drigin of the red rose ? A drop of the Saviour's Blood fell on 
the white roses growing at the foot of the Gross — and so oa 
forever ! 

4. Call it folly, superstition ? — ^what you will : you will never 
eradicate it from the heart of the people, for it is as their flesh 
and blood, and their whole habits of thought, manners, and 
customs run in the same groove. They have, like the Italians, 
a wonderful talent for improvising bdth stories and sdngs ; but 
the same beautiful thread of tender piety runs through the wbdle. 

6. One day Fernan Caballero told me that an old beggar was 
sitting on the steps of the^Alcazar ; two or three children, tired 
of play, came and sat by him, and isked him, child-like, for a 
story. He answered as follows : " There was once a hermit,* 
who lived in a cave near the sea. He was a very good and 
charitable man, aud he h€ard that in a village on the mountain 
above there was a bad fever, and that no one would go and 
nurse the people for fear of infection.' So up he toiled, day 
after day, to tend the sick and look after their wants. 

6. " At last he began to get tired, and to think it would be 
fiur better if he were to move his hermitage up the hill, and 
save himself the daily toil. As he walked up one day, turning 
this idea over in his mind, he heard some one behind him saying, 
* One, two, three.' He looked around and saw no one. He 
walked on, and again heard, * Four, five, six, seven.' Turning 
short round this time, he beheld one in white and glistening 
raiment, who gently spoke as follows: *I am your guardian 
angel, and am counting the steps you take for Christ's poor ! ' " 
The children understood the drift of it as well as you or I, 
reader ; and this is a sample of their daily talk. 

7. Their reverence for age is also a striking and touching 
characteristic. The poorest beggar is addressed by them as 
" tio" or " tia," answering to our "daddy" or "granny," and 

' Su per sti^tioxi, false religion ; solitude from religious motives. 
&]6e worship. ' In fSc'tion, any thing that taints 

« Her^mit, a person who lives in or corrupts. 
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should one pass their cottage as they are sitting down to theii 
daily meal, they always rise and offer him a place, and ask him 
to say grace for them. They are indeed a most lovable race, 
and their very pride increases ^ one's respect for them. Often in 
our travels did one of the party lose her way, either in going 
to some distant church in the early morning, or in visiting the 
sick ; and often was she obliged to have reeourse to her bad 
Spanish to be put on the right road. 

8, An invariable courtesy, and generally an insistence on ac- 
companying her home, was the result But if any money or 
fee were offered for the service, the indignant refusal, or, still 
worse, the hurt look which the veriest child would put on at 
what it considered the height of insult and unkindness, very 
soon cured her of renewing the attempt. 

9. Their courtesy toward one another is also widely different 
from the ordinary gruff, boorish intercourse of our own poo]^ 
people ; and the very refusal to a beggar, " Forgive me for the 
love of God, brother ! '^ speaks of the same gentle consideration 
for the feelings of their neighbors Avhich characterizes the race, 
and emanates from that divine charity which dwells not only 
on their lips, but in their hearts. Ladt Herbert. 

11. 
S5. THE DEAR ST. ELIZABETH. 

THE tender piety with which Elizabeth of Hungary had 
been animated from her childhood, after her marriage ' 
took every day new developments, which in a short time merited 
for her the sweet and glorious title under which all Christen- 
dom ^ now venerates her — that of Patroness of the Poor. 

2, Prom her cradle, she could not bear the sight of a poor 
person without feeling her heart pierced with grief, and nov 
that her husband had granted her full liberty in all that con- 
cerned the honor of G6d and the good of her neighbor, she 
unreservedly abandoned herself to her natural inclination tc 
solace 3 the suffering members of Christ. 

* In crease', to make greater. Christian religion prevails. 

« «hrl8tendom(kris'n dtim), that ^ 851' ace, to comfort ; to cheer io 
n of the world where the grief or want. 
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3. This wg§ her ruling thought each hour and moment ; to 
the use of the poor ^e dedicated all that she retrenched from 
the superfluities ^ usually required by her sex and rank. Yet, 
notwithstanding the resourges that the charity of her husband 
placed at her disposal, she gave away so quickly all that she pos- 
sessed, that it biten happened that she would despoil ^ herself of her 
clothes in order to have the means of assisting the unfortunate. 

4. But it was not alone by presents or with money that the 
young princess testified her love for the poor of Christ ; it was 
still more by personal devotion, by those tender and patient 
cares which are usually, in the sight both of 66d and the suf- 
ferers, the most holy and most precious 3.1ms. She applied 
herself to these duties with simplicity and unfailing gayety of 
manner. When the sick sought her aid, after relieving their 
wants, she would inquire where they lived, in order that she 
might visit them, and no distance, no roughness of road, could 
keep her from them. 

5. She knew that nofhing strengthened feelings of charity 
more than to penetrate into all that is positive and material in 
human misery. She sought out the huts most distant from her 
c&sfle, which were often repulsive through filth and bad air ; 
yet she entered these haunts of poverty in a manner at once full 
of devotion and familiarity. She carried herself what she 
thought would be necessary for their miserable inhabitants. 
She consoled them, far less by her generous gifts than by her 
sweet and affectionate words. 

6. Elizabeth loved to carry secretly to the poor not only 
money, but provisions and other matters which she destined* 
for them. She went, thus laden, by the winding and rugged 
path§ that led from the castle to the city, and to cabins of the 
neighboring valleys. One day, when accompanied by one of her 
favorite maidens, as she descended from the castle, and carrying 
under her mantle bread, meat, eggs, and other food to distribute 
to the poor, she suddenly encountered her husband, who was 
rettbrning from hunting. 

7. Astonished to see her thus toiling on, under the weight of 
her burden, he said to her, " Let us see what you carry," and 

* Su'per fln'i ty, something be- « De spoil', to strip, as of clothing, 
yond what is necessary. ' DSs'tined, designed ; intended. 
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at the same time drew open the mantle which she held closely 
clasped to her bosom ; but beneath it were only red and white 
roses^ the most beautiful he had ever seen ; and this astonished 
him, as it was no Idnger the season of flowers. Seeing that 
Elizabeth was troubled, he sought to console her by hiscaresses, 
but he ceased suddenly, on seeing over her head a luminous 
appearance in the form of a crucifix. 

8. He then de§ired her to continue her rgute without being 
disturbed by him, and he returned to Wartburg, meditating 
with recollection on what God did for her, and carrying with 
him one of these wonderful roses, which he possessed all his 
life. At the spot whfere this meeting took place, he erected a 
pillar, surmounted by a cr5ss, to consecrate for ever the remem- 
brance of that which he had seen h6vering over the head of 
his wifa Mohtaleubbrt.' 

III. 

36. THE QUBEJ^'S KISS. 

PART FIRST. 

■ N all the blessed calendar. 

The sweetest saint I hold to b© 
Thuringia's gracious Landgravine,' 
Elizabeth of Hungary. 

iP. A heart of love, a soul of fire, 
A hand to sueeor and to bless^ 
A life one passionate desire 
For pure and perfect holiness. 

8. They brighten the historic page. 

Those legends, beautiful and quaint. 
Of miracles that so illume 
The tragic history of our saint. 

^ The story of her fasts, relieved 
By angels' serving food divine, 

1 Count Charles Forbes Rene and is the author of several valuable 

de Montalembert,^ a French states- works, the best known of which are 

man, bom in London May 29, 1810 ; " The Monks of the West" and the 

died in Paris March 13, 1870. He " Life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary." 

was distinguished for his SflForts in « LSnd'gra vine, the wife of a 

behalf of free Catholic education, landgrave or German nobleman. 
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Of water from her goblet tunied, 
Upon her fainting lips, to wine. 

6. The story of the leprous child 

She laid upon her own soft bed ; 
And how the court stormed at the deed. 
And all her maids in terror fled. 

d. How, chiding, came her angered lord, 
To find his chamber filled with light, 
And on his couch a Christ-child fair, 

That smiled and vanished from his siffht 1 
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7. The story of the beggar, crouched 

Upon her court-yard's pavement cold, 
0*er whom she flung in Christ's dear name 
Her ermined mantle, wrought with gold. 

8. And how it was the Lord Himself 

Who, in that abject human form. 
So moved her heart — ^to whom she gave 
Such royal covering from the storm. 

9. And that dear legend that they keep 

In roses round her castle still. 
Her memory blooming bright and sweet 
By Wartburg's steep and rocky hill ; 

10. How, one midwinter day, she went 

Adown the icy path, to bear 
A store of meat and eggs and bread. 
To cheer the poor who claimed her care c 

11. How, hiding all beneath her robes. 

Against the tempest toiling down, 
She met the landgrave face to face. 
And, trembling, stood before his frown. 

12. And how, " What d6st thou here, my wife? 

What bearest thou ? " he sternly said, 
And oped her mantle's folds, to find 
Within but roses, white and red ! 

18. How then he thought to kiss her cheek. 
But dared not, and could only lay 
One rose, a rose of Paradise, 
Against his heart, and go his way. 

IV. 
37. THE QUEER'S KISS. 

PART SECOND. 

WITHIN the French king's banquet-hall, 
Upon the royal da'is raised. 
Sat Blanghe, the queen from fair C&sti'le, 
The princess by our Shakespeare praised. 
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£. She who, thrgugh blessM motherhood, 
A more than royal glory won — 
From Louis, kingliest of saints, 
And saintliest of kings, her son. 

3. It chanced that, as the lovely queen 

Gazed round the bannered hall that day. 
She marked a pensive stranger stand 
Beydnd a group of pages gay. 

4. A fair, slight yguth, with deep blue eyes. 

And tender mouth that seldom smiled. 
And long, bright hair that backward flowed. 
Prom off a fdreASad pure and mild. 

5. "Know'st thou, my dear lord cardinal, 

Yon fair-haired page that stands apart ?^* 
Asked Blanche, the queen ; "his sad face brings 
A strange, deep yearning to my heart." 
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6. " Yqui highness, from a blessed life, 

• Now hid in Gdd, that youth drew breath ; 
Tis Herman, of Thuringia, 
The son of St. Elizabeth." 

7. Then rose Queen Blanche, and went and stood. 

In all her state, before the lad, 
And fixed upon his e6mely face 
A gaze half tender and half sad. 

& " Thou'rt welcome to our court, fair prince 1'' 
At last she said, and softly smiled. 
** Thou hadst a blessed mother once ; 
Wilt tell me where she kissed her child ? " 

9. He like his mother's roses stood, 

All white and red with shy surprise ; 
^ *Twa§ here, your majesty," he said, 
And touched his brow between his eyes. 

10. Fair Blanche of Castile bowed, and pressed 

A reverent kiss upon the place ; 
Then crossed her hands upon her breast^ 
Exclaiming with uplifted face : 

11. " Pray for us I dear and blessed one! 

Young victor over sin and death I 
Thou tender mother! spotless wife! 
Thau sweetest St. Elizabeth /" 

Grace Greenwood. 



SECTION XL 
I. 

S8. THE WIJ^D IJ^ A FROLIC. 

THE wind, one morning, sprang up from sleep, 
Saying, " Now for a frolic ! now for a leap I 
Now for a madcap galloping chase ! 
I'll make a commotion in Cvery place I" 
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iSL So it swept witii a bustle ^ right thrgugh a great town^ 
Creaking the signs, and scattering down , 

Shutters, and whisking, with m^rcildss squalls, 
Old women's (wimenj) bdnn^ts, and gingerbread stalls. 
There never was heard a much lustier 2 shout. 
As the apples and dranges tumbled about ; 
And the iirchins,' that stand with their thievish eyes 
Forever on watch, ran 6fE each with a prize. 

8. Then ftway to the fields it went blustering* and humming, 
And the cattle all wondered whatever was coming. 
It plucked by their tails the grave, matronly* cows. 
And tdssed the colts' manes all about their brows — 
Till, offended at such a familiar salute, 
They all turned their backs, and stood silently mute.* 

4- So on it went, capering and playing its pranks ; 
Whistling with reeds on the broad river banks 
Puffing the birds, as they sat on the spray. 
Or the traveler grave on the king's highway. 

6. It was not too nice to bustle the bags 
Of the beggar, and flutter his dirty rags. 
'Twas so bold that it feared not to play its joke 
With the doctor's wig, and the gentleman's cloak. 

6. Through the forest it roared, and cried gayly, " Now, 
You stiirdy ^ old oaks, I'll make you bow I " 

And it made them bow without more ado. 

Or it cracked their great branches through and through. 

7. Then it rushed, like a monster, o'er cottage and farm. 
Striking their inmates with sudden alarm ; 

And they ran out, like bees, in a midsummer swarm. 

> Bnstle (biisi), great stir. » Ma' tron ly, elderly ; like a 

• Liis'ti er, healthier ; stronger. mother. 

» Urchin (Sr'dhin), a mischievous • Mute, hindered from speaking ; 

child. sUent ; a dumb attendant, often em- 

^ Bl^' ter ing, a noisy, fitful ployed as an executioner in Turkey. 

blowing, as of a tempest. ^ Sturdy (ster'di), stiff ; strSng. 
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Th6re w6re dames, with their kerchiefs tied over theii caps, 

To see if their poultry were free from mishaps ; 

The tttrkeys they gobbled, the geese screamed aloud. 

And the hens crept to roost in a terrified crowd : 

There was rearing of ladders, and Idgs laying on, 

Where the thatch ^ from the roof threatened soon to be gSne, 

S. But the wind had p&ssed on, and had met in a lane 
With a schoolboy, who panted and struggled in vain ; 
For it tdssed him, and twirled him, then passed, and he stood. 
With his hat in a pool, and his shge in the mud. 

HOWITT.' 

11. 

89. PRECIOUS STOJ^S. 

PART FIRST. 

'^ T T AVE ygu forgotten, aunty, that Idng Sgo you said that, 

XJL the next time I came to see you, you would show me 
your jewelwS and teU me something about precious stones in 
general ? *' 

2. " No, I had not at all forgotten it ; and I have brought my 
jewels out, and am ready to redeem my pledge now. First, I 
will open the case of diftmondg/' 

S, " Oh ! how beautiful ! See how they sparkle on their beds 
of crimson velyet ! Don't tell me they are crystallized * carbon 
— only another form of that ugly lump of coal lying in the hod 
there; I can't believe itl TeU me they are crystallized dew, 
and I will credit if 

Jf. " StilL dear, it is the trgth ; any chemist * can show you of 
what a diamond is made by destroying its present form. But 
who can make one ? And so it is of all jewels. The ruby, the 

^ Thatch, straw, turf, or other generaUy are very popular, and none 

covering. more so than their jtlvemle books: 

3 William Hewitt, an English ^ Crj^s'' tal Hzed, changed into 

author, was bom in 1795. He was crystals, which are the symmetrical 

married to Miss Mary Botham in or regular forms which mineral sub- 

1823. They have prepared many stances tend to assume in becoming 

books, both jointly and separately, solids, 

in prose and verse. Their writings ^ChSm'ist,one versed in chemistry. 
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sapphire, are only crystallized clay ; ySt what imitations can 
equal natnre ? The opal, the topaz, the emerald, and the ame- 
thyst are but colored pebbles, tinged more or less with the great 
coloring matter of mineral ^ nature, iron. 

6. "During the middle ages,' bow and where gems were 
found remained almost as much a mystery as among the an* 
cients. The merchants of Venice, who were the first to penetrate 
tb the East Indies, kept their secrets well. Of course most 
wonderful accounts were given of the origin and quality of their 
wares, and their value was enh&nced * in proportion. 

6. ^^ It was said there was an inaccessible ^ valley in Arabia, 
where diamonds lay in immense profusion ; and the only means 
of obtaining the gems was to throw pieces of raw meat down 
into the valley from the rocks above; the vultures eagerly 
{)ounced upon this food and carried it away, and with it the 
jewels that adhered. The diamond hunters immediately 
sought the nests of the birds, recaptured the meat, and picked 
off the diamonds. 

7. " Tavemier, a traveler of the seventeenth century, and a 
jeweller by trade, was the first to give a faithful and detailed 
account of the diamond mines, and how they were worked. He 
visited all the mines of Golconda — those mines that have be- 
come a proverb. Their discovery, as that of many another, was 
the result of an accident. 

8, "An ignorant shepherd stumbled over a shiny pbble, 
which took his fancy, but which he afterward exchanged for a 
little rice. The one into whose hands it fell was as ignorant as 
the other of its value ; he sold it for a trifiing sum, and it thus 
passed, after several transfers," into the possession of a merchant 
who knew its worth, and with very great trouble traced it back 
to its original finder and the place where it was discovered. 

9, '^ There are diamond mines in Africa, and in the island of 

' nflnCn'er al, any inorganic species monly given to the period between 

having a definite chemical composi- the eighth and fifteenth centuries 

tion. Rocks are either simple min- of the Christian era. 

erals or aggregates of minerals, and * En hanced', made greater, 

in either case may contain other ^ In acc^s^gible, not to be reached, 

minerals imbedded in their sub- '*TrSns'fer,Tlhe removal of a thing 

(Stance. from one place or person to an- 

'Middle A^^es, the name com- other. 
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Bdr'neo ; also in Siberia, and among the Ural mountains. 
Brazil rivals Golconda in her diamonds, and their discovery, 
too, was an accident. There they are found in the beds of 
rivers, and are washed out by the natives. 

10. " The diamond is the king of gems, and is the hardest 
body known. Its electric ^ quaUties are shown even in its rough 
state ; while no other uncut gem possesses this quality. When 
first dug from its mine, it is covered with a thick crust, Avhich 
Only another diamond can remove. Every substance in nature 
can be cut by the diamond ; but the diamond can only be cut 
by itself. 

11. "Now I will put these back and open the next case, 
which contains p6arls. I never see this stone without thinking 
of poor Mary Stuart ; this was her favorite gem, and she must 
have looked very lovely in * gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls.' 
Her pearls were the admiration of all who saw them, and were 
femous throughout Europe. 

12. " These beautiful stones, when genuine, are either the 
result of disease, or the eggs of the oyster which did not hatch, 
and gradually became covered with nacre,^ the secretion of the 
fish. You have read descriptions of the Indian pearl fisheries, 
and how the poor divers are bUen cheated out of their hard 
earnings. 

13. "Pearls are manufactured, too, by inserting beads or 
some f5reign substance in the oyster, which by degrees becomes 
covered with nacre. But these are always inferior in beauty, 
being irregular in shape, and consequently not so valuable as 
those produced by nature. Pearls were found in great profu- 
sion in the South American and Mexican coasts after their dis- 
covery; but the demand for them from Europe was so great, 
they soon became exhausted. They are found also on the coast 
of Wales and of England, but of an inferior kind." 

' S Wc' trie, capacity to occasion rainbow-hued substance which lines 

the phenomena of electricity. the interior of some shells, and is 

* Nacre (nfi'ker), the beautiful, most perfect in the mother-of-pearl 
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III. 
40. PRECIOUS STOXES. 

PART SECOND. 

'^T HAVE mentioned pearls next to diamoncU; but in Talne 
X the ruby ranks second. Open that case on the table, and 
I will show you some beautiful rubies — not the necklace ; in 
that, though the gems are very beautiful, they are only garnets 
— the ear-rings are the oriental ruby, the most beautiful of the 
several kinds of the same stone : see of what an ei'quijlte * color 
they are when held up to the light." 

2. " They are certainly very beautiful ; but why do you say 
the stones in the necklace are only garnets ? They are also veiy 
beautiful." 

3. "Yes, they are very beautiful, for they are Syriam garnets 
— so called from Syriam, the capital of Pegu — and are 6\'tn\ 
confounded with the ruby ; but they are a far inferior stone, 
neither taking so fine a polish nor giving nor reflecting so beau- 
tiful a light. The ruby is pure alumina, or clay without its 
silicious 2 ingredients,* and its coloring matter is ehromie acid, 
while the garnet is a silicate of alumina, colored by metallic 
oxides. 

4. " Here is a ring with an emerald surrounded by pearls. 
This is very valuable, because it is a perfect stone, and perfect 
emeralds have passed into a proverb.* The Duke of Devonshire 
has the largest known emerald ; it is an uncut, six-sided prism 
two inches in width and from one to two and a half inclies in 
length, and weighs over eight ounces. The emerald is a soft, 
light stone." 

5. " You have not said a word about turquoise. Do you re- 
member this ring you gave me for a birthday gift?" — "There 
are two kinds of turquoise — the eastern, which is the real gem, 
and the odontolite, or bone turquoise. The former was first 
found in Turkey ; hence its name. It is very rdre, and conse- 

• Ex' qui site, perfect ; matchless. * Prttv'erb, an old and common 

• Si U'^cious, pertaining to, or con- saying, especially a sentence which 
taining flint or quartz. briefly and forcibly expresses some 

• In gre'di ents, the component practical truth, or the result of ex- 
parts of any compound or mixture, perience and observation. 
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qnently tery high priced. The odontolite ^ turquoise is the teeth 
of fossil animals, colored by phosphate of iron. 

6. " The real gem is very hard and of a beautiful ftzure blue, 
opaque ^ but slightly transparent at the edge. They are found 
in Turkey, Persia, and Arabia Petraea. The odontolite is found 
in France ; these can be acted on by acids, though the real ones 
can not ; they are not so hard as the true gems, and when burnt 
give out a strong animal odor. 

7. " Precious stones are long-lived, if I may so speak. Handed 
down from generation to generation, who can tell what they 
have passed through, how often they have changed owners, or 
what their age ? Had they but the gift of speech, what stories 
they could tell ! The gems that flash or gleam upon the person 
of a modem belle may be the very stones upon the gift or rejec- 
tion of which empires have fallen and kingdoms been convulsed 
by war and bloodshed. 

8. " And the gems flash back no record of the past. No tears 
have crystallized upon their surface — no drops of blood con- 
gealed there ; yet perhaps the faultless hand of a Mary Stuart 
or Marie Antoinette ^ caressed them; the cr\iel touch of an 
Elizabeth Tudor* or a Catharine de Medicis^ is among the 
memories they could recall ! 

9. " The love of the glitter and display of elaborate toilettes, 
and the aid of precious stones in dress, was not confined to the 
old world alone. In the wilds of Mexico and among the South 
American mountains the natives were fully av^are of their value 
and beauty. Of all the nations of the east, India and Persia 
are the most famed in this matter of precious stones. 

10. " We read of the army of Dari'us, magnificent beyond ex- 
pression in its equipments. The * immortals,' a body of picked 
troops, wore collars of gold and dresses of cloth-of-gold, while 
the sleeves of their jackets v^ere covered with precious stones 
and gold embroidery. 

' O dbn'to lite, a petrified tooth. England, daughter of Henry VIII. 
' O paque^, impervious to the and Anne Boleyn, born at Green- 
rays of light ; not transparent. wich. Sept. 7, 1533 ; died at Rich- 

* Marie Antoinette; Queen of mond, March 24, 1603. 

Prance, bom in Vienna, Nov. 2, 1755; '^Catherine de Medicis, Queen 

beheadedin Paris during the "Reign of France, bom in Florence in 

of Terror," Oct. 16, 1793. 1519; died at Blois, France, Jan. 

* Elizabeth Tudor, Queen of 5,1589, 
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11. "As ChristiaDity spread, gold and silyer and precious 
stones were lavished ^ upon the service of God, and no church 
in France owned greater treasures than St. Denis. The Abbe 
Suger presented it with a crucifix profusely ornamented with 
precious stones, which was destroyed by the Leaguers in 1590. 
The church besides had shrines, crosses, and dhalices of gold, 
enameled and jeweled, presents from Charles the Bold; besider 
many precious gifts from Qharlemagne' and other kings. 

12. "Rings are of the greatest antiquity and of universal 
fashion. The wedding ring we get from the Hebrews; adopted 
from them by the Romans, it became a general custom. In the 
time of Pliny this ring was of iron, and contained a loadstone 
or magnet, as emblematic of the love which should bind man 
and wife closely together. 

13. " Rings were worn as a badge of knighthood. In early 
ages they denoted that their wearer was a freeman ^nd not a 
slave. Seal-rings are as ancient us the days of Alexander the 
Great ; and as early as the fourth century rings were made 
part of the dress of a bishop. The POpes have two rings, of 
which one, called ^ the Ring of the Fisherman,^ is the special 
ring of the Popes, and is broken whenever a Pope dies, a new 
one being provided for his successor. 

14. " Now one word more before saying good-night, by way 
of mfiral reflection and a summing up of our talk, or rather my 
monologue.^ If you were to put a diamond beneath a bell- 
glass filled with oxygen gas, and expose it to the rays of the 
sun, condensed to a focus ^ by means of a lens,* your diamond 
would bum, and the result would be merely carbonic acid gas. 
So you see, my dear, that not only our hopes and plans — the 
most precious natural desires of the human heart — ^but the 
hardest and most precious substance in mineral nature ends — 
in smoke ! " 



* Ii&v'ished, freely expended. transparent substance, ground with 

* Monologue (mSn'o I6g)fi. speech two opposite regular surfaces, either 
uttered by a person alone. both curved, or one curved and the 

3P5'cu8,apointinwhichtherays other plane, and commonly used, 

of light meet after being reflected either singly or combined, in optical 

or refracted; instruments, for changing the di- 

^ L^ns, a piece of glass or other rection of rays of light. 
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SECTION XII. 

I. 

41. CHURCH AMD FATHERLAKB. 

1. 

REVERE the ChArch thy Mother, the fair immortal Spouse 
Of Him whose thorny ehaplet now binds her bleeding browsj 
The string and mighty Mother, the old, the ever young, 
No tumult of the ages can drown her silver tongue ! 

With what a joy she caught thee upon her bo§om broad, 
When from her wgmb baptismal she brought thee forth to G6dl 
And o'er thy cradle stooping, her face was just as fdir 
As when it smiled on Peter and his brethren at prAyer. 

S. 
Thfire is blood upon her garments, where her martyr sons took 

hold 
Of their Mother's robe, and held it till their dying hands waxed 

cold ; 
But in the light celestial that from her face o'erflows, 
Each blood-drop like a rijby on her royal raiment glows. 

4. 
And from its folds she scatters the odors of the saints, 
The breath of the arena ^ where the mangled martyr faints ; 
While in her grand encircling arms, majestic and sublime, 
She g&thers to her breast the sons of every age and clime. 

5. 
She hath sanctified thy Kfe,hath been thy best and truest friend, 
God grant her last anointing may be with thee at the end ! 
God grant among her precious gems thy soul for aye may shine ; 
Revere the Church thy Mother, the deathless, the divine ! 

* A re'na, the space in the middle martyrs were flung to the wild 
of an amphitheatre in which, during beasts or otherwise tortured for the 
the early Christian persecutions, the amusement of the spectators. 
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6, 
Eevere the Church thy Mother, and love thy Fatherland! 
In rich, unbroken music should flow the blessed command. 
And woe unto the traitor who, by deceit or force, 
The golden bonds would sever, the lovely twain divftpoe I 

7. 
O Land ! by magic memory made &irest land of all, 
Whether the Northern snow-clouds, Uke curtains, round thee fall 
Or Southern seas surround thee, or Western rivers gild, 
Or Eastern skies bend o'er thee, with changing glories filled ; 

8. 
Whether it be old Erin, the loveliest of isles, 
Or pleasant France, or Germany, the TyroFs deep defiles, 
Or Italy the fair, or yet America the free — 
Land, beloved Fatherland! our hearts are tr^e to thee I 

IL 

42. PAJ^CRATIUS. 

A HUSH lay on the multitude — sdftly and low 
Died out the echoes of that mighty roar. 
Which rose triumphant but a space ago. 
As the strfing wrestler, pale as Al'pine snow, 
Beeled in his agony, and stirred no more. 

j&. They bore him forth, and in his robe of pride 
The Eoman courtier turned with smiling face. 
To woo the fair girl resting at his side. 
Who, in her beauty, calm and starry-eyed, 
Could view such struggles with a careless grace. 

S. But hark ! along the smiling, sparkling tier,^ 

A murmur stole — the smile gave place to frown. 
And every eager eye grew cold and clear, 
When light and graceful as a mountain deer, 
A Christian martyr sprang to win his crown I 

' Tier, a row or rank of seats, especially when two or more rows are 
placed one above another. 
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4. It W9.5 a youth — a slight yet manly form — 

Who, with an eye Uke some unruffled lake, 
And virgin cheek with rosy blushes warm, 
Seemed all too tender for the cr^el storm 

Whose giant force must either bend or break. 

5. And y6t there was a calm upon the brow, 

And in those thoughtful eyes a holy peace. 
As though the youthful martyr stood e'en now 
In triumph on a noble vessel's prow. 

Whose port was nigh, whose labors soon should ceasa 

6. Slowly he tiimed, and o'er the swaying tide 

Of jeweled forms his gentle glance was flung. 
Till many a Roman maiden turned aside, 
Lest some might note the grief she could not hide. 

At thought of death to one so fair and young. 

7. But pity, like the trembling moonbeam shed 

Athwart ^ the dark waves of a stormy sea, 
O'er those untutored beaiiis, by passion led, 
Qleamed but a fitful space — then meekly fled. 

As things of light from darkness ever flee. 

8. And he, Pancratius, in his joyous race, 

Was nearing fast the I6ng-desir^d goal — 
Ere age had dashed the beauty from that face. 
Whose shrine should be in time the fitting place 

To nerve the fainting faith or sinking soul ! 

9. He stood unmoved — e'en as the warrior stands 

Who neither courts nor shuns the coming fray — 
But even as he clasped his slender hands, 
A door swung grating — ^and across the sands 

A Uon stalked in majesty of might. 

10, There was no fury in his stately tread, 

No bloody thirst which hastens to destroy. 
But calm in power he raised his noble head, 
And with a kingly glory 'round him shed, 
Moved onward to that slender, graceful boy. 
^ A thwart', across ; from side to side. 
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IL Nearer he came — upon the martyr's cheek 

The hot breath of the f5rest-monarch burned — 
Till once, but once, that brave young heart grew weak. 
When lo 1 with startled look, all mild and meek, 
Back to its den the moaning lion turned ! 

12, Then rose that mighty multitude — ^and loud 
TJpswelled a shout of tningled joy and rage, 
As some their gladly-tearful faces bowed, 
While others stood apart, and, stormy-browed. 
Chafed like the maniac in his iron cage. 

IS. But o'er that tide of sound which rudely gushed, 
Till Tiber all her slumbering echoes woke — 
A clear young voice rang out — the din was hushed, 
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And while his brow, uplifted, brightly blushed, 
Witii gentle grace, the young Pancratius spoke ; 

IJ^ " Patience, sweet friends,'' he cried, " bedr yet awhile. 
For see, yon pauther thirsts for liberty. 

'Twas he that freed my father from his toil; 

Oh ! may he not " — and here a glorious smile 
Parted his bright lips — " set Pancratius free ? '* 

15. He paused — and men gazed, wonder-stricken, how 

Such thirst could be for that which mortals dread. 
Yet with a gloomy satisfaction on each brow, 
The fatal sign was made — and, cageless, now 

A panther bounded forth with noiseless tread. 

16. Joyous in liberty, it frisked and played. 

And turned its shining neck in conscious pride ; 
Kow, in the yielding sand its form was laid ; 
Anon, with cat-like glee, low murmurs made. 

And shook the dusk sand from its glittering hide. 

n. At length it rose— its keen quick glance had caught 
The youthful martyr, as he stood apart — 
With all a mother's tender lips had taught. 
And all a Saviour's tender love had wrought. 
In th^t dread moment stealing o'er his heart. 

18, Earnest the Christian prayed, and, breathless, men 
Beheld the look that crouching ^ panther wore ; 
There was a pause — the echoes slept again — 
And then — Oh ! just and righteous Father! then 
One bound— one ^\xqDsj^ ^Pancratius dies no more! 

Eleanor C. Donnelly. 

III. 

48. OUR J^ATIOJSTAL BACKER. 

ALL hail to our glorious ensign ! courage to the heart, and 
L strengi..'-to the hand, to which, in all time, it shall be 
intrusted ! May it ever wave in honor, in unsullied glory, and 

1 Orotch'iog, lying close to the ground, in preparation for a spring. 
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patrifitic hope, on the dome of the Capitol, on the country^g 
8tr6nghold, on the entented plain, on the wave-rocked topmast. 

2. Wherever, on the Earth's sftrfiekse, the eye of the Amdrican 
shall hehold it, may he have reason to bless it I On whatsoever 
spot it is planted, there may freedom have a foothold, humanity 
a brave champion, and religion an altar. 

S. Though stained with blood in a righteous cause, may it 
never, in any cause, be stained with shame. Alike, when its 
gorgeous folds shall wanton in lazy holiday triumphs on the 
summer breeze, and its tattered fragments be dimly seen 
thrQugh the clouds of war, may it be the joy and the pride of 
the American heart. 

4. First raised in the cause of right and liberty, in that cause 
&ldne may it forever spread out its streaming blazonry to the 
battle and the storm. Having been borne victoriously &crdss 
the continent, and on every sea, may virtue, and freedom, and 
peace forever f511ow where it leads the way. Eviebett.* 

IV. 
44. OUR COTJKTRY'S HOJ^OR OUR OWJV. 

1 PROFESS to feel a strdng attachment to the liberty of the 
United States — to the constitution and free institutions of 
the United States — to the honor, and I may say the glory, of 
this great government and great country. 

2. I feel gvfiry injury inflicted upon this country, almost as a 
personal injury. I blush for every fault which I think I see 
committed in its public councils, as if they were faults or mis- 
takes of my own. 

5. I know that, at this moment, there is no object upon 
earth so attracting the gaze of the intelligent and civilized 
nations of the earth as this great Kepublic. All men Idbk at 
us, all men examine our course, all good men are anxious for a 
favomble result to this great experiment of Republican liberty. 

4. We are on a hill, and can not be hid. We can not with- 

' Edward Everett, an American orician, and orator; he had but few 

statesman, orator, and man of let- equals. His public and private 

ters, was bom in Dorchester, Mass., charities were very large. He died 

April 11, 1794. As a scholar, rhet- in Boston, Mass.. Jan. 15, 1866, 
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draw ourselves either from the commendation or the reproaches 
of the civilized world. They see us as that star of empire 
which half a century ago was predicted ^ as makmg its way 
westward. 

5. I wish they may see it as a mild, plicid, though brilliant 
orb, making its way athwart the whole heavens, to the enlight- 
ening and cheering of mankind; and not a meteor 2 of fire and 
blood, terrifying the nations. Wbbbtkb.» 



45. CEKTEKJ^IAL FOURTH OF JULY. 

IT seems to me, citizens, as if to-day were not like other days. 
Men's voices have in them a more genial, a more hearty 
ring ; men's looks are more cheerful and friendly. A thousand 
banners float upon the breeze. From a thousand church 
steeples the chimes ring out their melody on the throbbing air. 
In a thousand stately houses of prayer, anthems peal and hymnp 
of praise ascend to heaven. These are the voices of the great 
city, the signs and symbols by which it strives to give utterance 
to the sentiments of pride, praise, and exultation witti which its 
million hearts are jubilant to-day. 

2. And in all this tumult, this tempest of enthusiasm, there 
is neither aftectation, nor exaggeration, nor excess. For the 
event we celebrate is a great event— great a hundred years ago, 
great to-day, and to be great and memorable in the time to 
come, when you and I shall all have passed away, and the mem- 
ory of us shall have perished from the garth. 

S. In other countries I have seen n&tional festivals splendidly 
kept. They know well the virtue of preserving a nation's tra- 
ditions and allying its present, as far as may be, with whatever 
of pride and honor bel6ng to its past. And yet the events they 

* Pre diet' ed, presaged; foia- greatest, if not the greatest,ofAmeri- 

shadowed ; foretold. can orators, jurists, and statesmen, 

'Me'teor, a fire-ball or other wasbominSalisbury, N.H., Jan. 18, 
shining body seen, in the sky] any 1782. His works, arranged by his 
appearance in the atmosphere, as friend Edward Everett, were pub- 
clouds, rain, snow, &c lishedinsix vol umes,in 1851. He died 
n^niel Webster, one of the at Marshfield, Mass., Oct. 24, 1852. 
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commemorated were of merely local interest, and awakened but 
limited and partial sympathies — some hard-fought battles won, 
BOme enemy's city taken and sacked,^ some smiling laud made 
desolate, some hdstile race subdued. But such achievements,^ 
triumphantly celebrated by the conqueror, were to the con- 
quered only memories of defeat and agony and humiliation. 
What was a hoKday to one people was a day of woe and mourn- 
ing to another. 

Jf. In the day we celebrate there is, thank G5d I no sorrow — 
over its clear sky comes no cloud. Its memories are undimmed 
by a single tear. There is no man of any race or creed or na- 
tion or color under the sun who, looking back on the deed done 
here in America a hundred years ago, can trvjly say that it 
wrought wrfing or ill to him or his — ^no man who can deny that 
it was well done, and a deed wise and beneficent to all mankind. 

5. You have all read the Declaration of Independence ; you 
have it by heart ; you have heard it read to-day. A hundred 
years ago it was a new revelation, startling with new terror 
kings on their thrones, and bidding s6rfs in their poor huts 
arise and take heart, and look up, with new hope of deliverance. 
It asserted that all men, kings and peasants, master and servant, 
rich and poor, were bom equal, with equal rights, inheritors of 
equal claim to protection from the law ; that governments de- 
rived their just powers, not from conquest or force, but from the 
consent of the governed, and existed only for their protection 
and to make them happy. These were the trufhs eternal, but 
long unspoken — truths that few dared to utter, which Provi- 
dence ordained should be revealed here in America, to be the 
political creed of the peoples all over the earth. Like a trum- 
pet blast blown in the night, it pealed through the dark abodes 
of misery, and aroused men to thought and hope and action. 

6. And that trumpet blast still is pealing and will peal, still 
summons whatever of manhood remains in mankind to assert 
itself. Still at that sound the knees of tyrants will be loosened 
with fear, and the hopes of freemen will rise, and their hearts 
beat faster and higher as long as this round earth hangs poised 

' Sacked, delivered up to plunder, roic deed ; something accomplished 
• A chieve'ment, a great or he- by valor or boldness. 
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in Air, and men live upon it whose souls are aJive wi& memories^ 
of the p&st. 

7. The Declaration of American Independence wa§ a declara- 
tion of war with Great Britain, war to the knife, and the knife 
to the hilt ThSre were fearful odds against the Colonies when 
they threw down the gage ^ of battle. On one side was England 
— strdng in the consciousness of wealth and power, strong in 
the prestige 2 of s6vereignty, fully armed and equipped for war, 
insolent, haughty, scorning even to entertain the idea of possi- 
ble check or defeat 

8. On the other side, the Thirteen Colonies, stretching, for 
the most part, along the seaboard, vulnerable at a hundred 
points, and open to attack by sea and land, without army, with- 
out navy, without money or ammunition or material of war, 
having for troops only crowds of undisciplined citizens, who had 
left for a while plough and anvil and hurried to the front with 
what arms they could lay hands on to fight the veterans of 
King George, skilled in their terrible trade by Ifing service in 
Europ6'an wars. 

9. On the second of July, 1776, the Continental Congress 
was in session in Philadel'phia. There were about forty-nine 
delegates present That day was a day of gloom. The air was 
dark and heavy with ill news ; ill news from the North — Mont- 
gomeiy had fallen at Quebec, and the expedition against 
Canada had miserably failed. The lakes were all open to 
British ships, and a dusky cloud of savages, armed and enlisted 
in the name of the king, was gathering in the west, threatening 
at any moment to b6rst on the defenceless land in a storm of 
havoc* and slaughter and devastation,* compared with which the 
ordinary hdrrors of war were acts of mercy. 

10. Ill news from the South — ^a fleet of British men-of-war 
had crdssed the bar of Charleston, South Carolina. All during 
the long summer's day they had been pouring shot and shell 
upon the little forts where Moultrie and M&rion and William 
Jasper were sullenly returning shot for shot. And now the 
night was come, and from steeple and housetop the citizens of 

^ Ga^e, a challenge to combat. * HSv'oc, general destruction. 

* Pr^s' tX^e, influence coming ^ D^v' as ta^ tion, ruin ; wast^; 
from past success. desolation. 
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Oharleston watched flash after flash and prayed for dawn to 
give them light to see if the defiant flag of freedom was still there. 

11. Ill news from New York — Lord Howe's ships wCre riding 
in the Lower Bay, and a British army of thirty thousand men 
menaced^ the city with attack. In New York city, counsels 
were wavering and unc(irtain. Persons of rank and wealth and 
culture were^ for the most part, on the side of the crown, and 
Idnged to see the '^ Union Jack" agaiu floatiug above them. 
The Continental forces in New York did not exceed seven 
thousand five hundred men. Even among them there was dis- 
affection. Treachery was at work. A plot had been discovered 
to take the life of the comm&nder-in-chief, and some of his 
body-guard had been hanged for it. From all sides came ill 
tidings. Everywhere doubt and suspicion and despondency. 
It was a dark and gloomy time, when even the boldest might 
well be forgiven for losing heart 

12. Such was the hour when Congress entered upon the con- 
sideration of the great question on which hung the fate of a 
continent. There were some who clung still to British connec- 
tion. The king might relent — conciliation was not impossible 
— ^a monjlrehieal * form of government was dear to them. The 
p&st of England was their past, and they were loath « to lose it. 
Then, war was a terrible alternative.* They saw the precipice, 
and they shuddered and started back appalled. 

IS. But, on the other side, were the men of the hour — the 
men of the people, who lis^^ned to the voice of the people, and 
felt the throbbing of the people's gi'eat heart. They, too, saw 
the precipice. Their eyes fathomed « all the depth of the black 
abyss, but they saw beyond the glorious vision of the coming 
years. They saw countless happy homes stretching far and 
wide ftcross a continent, wherein should dwell for ages genera- 
tion after generation of men nurtured in strength and virtue 
and prosperity by the light and warmth of freedom. Remember, 
that between the Thirteen Colonies there were then but few ties. 

1 Menaced (mSn^est), threatened ' Ldath, unwiUing ; reluctant, 

with eviL * Al ter^na tive, a choice between 

' Mo narch'ic al, a government two things, so that if one is taken, 

in which the power is vested in a the other must be left, 

single ruler, * F^tb'omed, measured. 
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IJh They differed in many things ; in race, religion, climate, 
productions, and habits of thought, as much then as they do 
now. One grand purpose alone knit their souls together, North 
to South, Adams of Massachusetts to Jefferson of Virginia — 
the holy purpose of building up here, for them and their chil- 
dren, a free nation, to be the example, the model, the citadel of 
freedom ; or, failing in that, to die and be forgotten, or remem- 
bered only with the stain of rebellion on their names. 

15. The counsel of these brave and generous men prevailed. 
Some light from the better world illumined their souls and 
strengthened their hearts. Behind them surged and beat the 
great tide of popular enthusiasm. The people, ever alive to 
heroic purpose ; the people, whose honest instinets are hUe^ the 
wisest statesmanship ; the people waited but for the word ; 
ready to fight, ready to die, if need be for independence. And 
so God's will was done upon the earth. 

16. The word was spoken, the " Declaration '^ was made that 
gave life and name to the " United States of America,'^ and a 
new nation breathed and looked into the future, daring all the 
best or the worst that future might bring. If that declaration 
became a signal of rescue and relief to countries far away, what 
word can describe the miracles it has wrought for this people 
here at home ? It was a spell, a talisman,^ an armor of proof, 
and a st(;ord of victory. The undisciplined thrfing of citizen- 
soldiers, taught in the stem school of hardship and reverse, soon 
grew to be a great army, before which the veterans of Britain 
recoiled. 

11. Europe, surprised into sympathy with rebellion, sent her 
best and bravest here to fight the battle of freedom, and Lafay- 
ette' of France, De K&lb of Germany, Kos9ius'ko of Poland, and 
their compeers, drew their bright swords in the ranks of the 
young republic. Best support of all was that calm, fearless, 
steadfast soul which, undismayed in the midst of peril and dis- 
aster, undaunted amid wreck and ruin, stood like a tower, 
reflecting all that was best and noblest in the character of the 
American people, and personifying its resolute will. Happy is 
that nation to whom, in its hour of need, bountiful Heaven 

> T^'is man, somethiDg superstitiously supposed to produce extraordi- 
\iary eflPect ; a spell ; a charm. 
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provides a leader so brave and wise, so fitted to guide and ryle, 
as was in that early crisis of the American republic its foremost 
man — George Washington. 

18. Thus, from the baptism of blood, the young nation came 
forth purified, triumphant, firee. Then the mystic influcDce, 
the magic of her accomplished freedom, began to work, and the 
thoughts of men, and the powers of earth and air and sea began 
to do her bidding and cast their treasures at her feet 

19. Prom the thirteen pdrent Colonies thirty-eight great 
States and Territories have been born. At first a broad land of 
fSrest and prairie stretched far and wide, needing only the 
labor of man to render it frftitftiL Men came — across the Atlan- 
tic, breasting its storms, sped mighty fleets, carrying hither 
brigades and divisions of the grand army of labor. On they 
came, in columns, mightier than ever king led to battle — in col- 
umns, millions strong, to conquer a continent, not to havoc and 
desolation, but to fertility and wealth, and order, and hapi)iness. 

20. They came from field and forest in the noble German 
land — from where, amid cornfield and vineyard and flowere, the 
lordly Rhine flows proudly toward the sea. From Ireland— 
from heath-covered hill and grassy valley — ^from where the 
giant cliffs stand as sentinels for Europe, meet the first shock 
of the Atlantic and hurl back its surges, broken and shattered 
in foam. From France and Switzerland, from Italy and Swe- 
den, from all the winds of heaven, they came ; and as their 
battle line advanced, the desert fell back subdued, and in its 
stead sprang up com and fruit, the olive and the vine, and 
gardens that blossomed like tlie rose. 

21. Of triumphs like these, who can estimate the value? 
The population of three millions a hundred years ago has risen 
to forty-three millions to-day. We have great cities, great man- 
ufactures, great commerce, great wealth, great luxury and 
splendor. Seveuty-four thousand miles of railway conquer dis- 
tance, and make all our citizens neighbors to one another. All 
these things are great and good, and can be turned to good. 
Put they are not all. Whatever fate may befall this Republic, 
whatever vicissitudes^ or disasters ^ may be before her, this 

^ Vi cis^ si tude, change ; revolu- ^ Disasters (diz S^'terz), sudden 
tioji I alteration. misfortunes ; calamities. 
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praise^ at least, can never be denied to her, this glory she has 
won forever, that for one hundred years she has been hospitable 
and generous ; that she gave to the stranger a welcome — 
opened to him all the treasures of her liberty, gave him free 
scope 1 for all his ability, a free career, and fair play. 

22. And this it is that most endears this republic to other 
nations, and has made fast friends for her in the homes of the 
peoples all over the earth. Not her riches, not her nuggets of 
gold, not her mountains of silver, not her prodigies of mechan- 
ical skill, great and valuable though these things be. It is this 
that most of all makes her name beloved and honored : that she 
has been always broad and liberal in her sympathies; that she 
has given homes to the homeless, land to the landless; that 
she has secured for the greatest number of those who have dwelt 
an her wide domain a larger measure of liberty and peace and 
happiness, and for a greater length of time, than has ever been 
enjoyed by any other people on this earth. For this reason the 
peoples all over the earth, and through all time, will call this 
republic blessM. Richard O'Gorman.* 



SECTION XIII. 



46. IJ^TEBVIEW WITH PIUS IX. 

YESTERDAY morning a charming note came from Count 
Borrome'o, informing me that his Holiness would gladly 
receive a visit from us at four o'clock this afternoon. Hence, 
at that hour we drove to the Vatican, the winter residence of 
the Pope, attired, according to the etiquette ^ of the court, in 

* Scope, room or opportunity to independence of Ireland, he came 
accomplish all that is possible. to the United States in 1849, and 

* Richard O'Qorman, native of has since resided in the dty of New 
Dublin, Ireland ; graduate of Trin- York, devoting himself to the legal 
Ity College, Dublin ; member of the profession. 

Irish bar. Being associated with ' Etiquette (gt'i kgf), the forms 

Davis, Smith O'Brien, and others required by good breeding, or pre- 

in the unsuccessful movement of scribed by authority, to be observed 

1848 in favor of the legislative in social or official life. 
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deep black, with long blacj£ veils thrown over our heads. Pass- 
ing a group of Swiss guards at the foot of the marble stairway, 
we were conducted by an officer along corridors,^ and thrgagh 
great apartments, to the ante-chamber. 

2. The walls of this room were glowing with the radiant pic- 
tures of Baphael, of MuriUo, Titian, and Ouido. As we stood 
admiring these masterpieces of paintings, Monsignor^ TQibot, 
an English bishop, joined us, and we then proceeded to the 
reception-room, which was a 16ng saloon, with exquisitely fres- 
coed ceiling, but no adornment of furniture. Near a table at 
one end of the room his Holiness was seated. He arose when 
we entered. Monsignor Talbot presented us, and immediately 
retired. 

3. As we approached him, he held out his hands, and in a 
sweet voice said, "Welcome to Home, my friends." I knelt 
before him and kissed his hands, with the earnest reverence I 
would feel for an honored parent. At once we glided into con- 
versation, and were soon completely charmed by his genial 
manner, so honest and truthful. He is an exceedingly hand- 
some man, about sixty years old we were told, although he 
appears much younger. His features are fine, and his eyes 
beautiful. The expression of his mouth is indescribably sweet, 
and his smile possesses a magnetic charm which draws to him 
all hearts. 

4. Every word and look revealed the generous and sympa- 
thetic nature which, were it within his power, >vould gladly 
shield eveiy human creature from sin, suffering, or sorrow. He 
spoke of our country and its onward prdgress with deep and 
warm interest, calling it the " noble land of Washington.'* 
The New World, he remarked, had always been very dear to 
him, for the early days of his life as a priest had been passed in 
Buenos Ayres,^ South America. Its vast pampas * he had trav- 
ersed, and crossed over the Andes to the Pacific shore of the 
continent. During his residence in Chili, Pope Gregory had 
recalled him to Italy, and soon after named him Bishop of Imola.' 

J Ofir'ri d5r, a gallery or passage- ' Buenos Ayres (bS'nus a'riz). 
way leading to apartments inde- * PSm' pas, vast plains in the 

pendent of each other. southern part of Buenos Ayres. 

' |if onsignor (mon sin yor'^. * Imola (e'mo la), a cit^ in Italy. 
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5. It was a perfect enjoyment to listen to his descriptions of 
those far-away lands, and of the sublime scenery of the lofty- 
mountains whose summits are nearest heaven. We conversed 
at first in French and Spanish (English, the Pope said, he 
could never learn) ; but fearing it might be some ilf ort to his 
Holiness to speak them, I begged he would address me in 
Italian, which, although not so familiar to me as the other lan- 
guages, I could understand exceedingly well. How glad I was 
afterward that this thought came to me, for his utterance of 
the Italian was as soft and melodious as the strains of music, so 
rich, full, and sonorous.^ 

6. The orations of Cicero 2 and the verses of Virgil » were 
worthy of a language harmonious like this; for, though the 
Italian is somewhat changed, it is still the daughter of the 
Latin, and has all the ex'quisite grace of expression and flowing 
elegance of the parent tongue. Then the Holy Father dwelt 
with touching eloquence upon the goodness of God, which had 
so miraculously saved him from a terrible death during the 
accident at the convent of St. Agnese. 

7. He related to ns the incidents of that frightful scene. 
Some catacombs* had been recently discovered near the 
church, and his Holiness went to visit them, accompanied by a 
large suite of cardinals, bishops, and f 5 reign ambassadors. After 
exploring the subterranean home of the dead, they proceeded 
to the convent near by. In a great, old room of the building, 
long unused, the monks had prepared a collation. The Pope 
was seated in an immense oaken chair, with a high back and 
enormous arms. 

8. Before he began to taste the refreshments, a number of 
boys from a neighboring school were brought in to receive his 
blessing. He had just given it to them, and had commanded 

* So n5'rou8, clear and loud in Mantua, October 15, B.C. 70 ; died at 
sound. Brunduflium, September 22, B.C. 19. 

^Marcus Tullius Cicero, a Ro- ^ CSt^a c5inbB,underground places 

man orator, statesman, and philoso- anciently used for the burial of the 

pher, born at Arpinum, January 3, dead. The most celebrated are 

B.C. 106; assassinated, December 7, those near Rome, on the Appian 

B.c. 43. Way, where the early Christians 

* Virgin, a Roman poet, born near were buyie4« 
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the servants to bring him some of the delicacies to distribute 
among the children, when a fearful crash was heard, and the 
floor sank into a vault below, thirty feet deep. Shrieks of ter- 
ror and appalling cries of the WQunded re§ounded through the 
convent The crowd without rushed along the corridors lead- 
ing to the banquet-room. The walls alone were standing. Far 
below there was a mass of rafters and stones of the paved floor, 
and crushed and bleeding bodies. 

9. " Save our Father ! save his Holiness ! " was the first 
thought animating the hearts of the thrfing around. Through 
the vaults below they found their way to the scene of dij&ster, 
and removing tables, chairs, and mangled forms of men and 
children, at last they reached the great oaken chair, which had 
fallen over the Pope, and thereby preserved him from serious 
injury, perhaps from instant death. They raised it, and to 
their joy the good Pope was unhurt. His hands were clasped, in 
pi*&yer for the suffering creatures around him. He seemed to 
have no thought of himself. 

10. " Oh ! how frightful must have been your emotions when 
you felt the floor sinking beneath you ! '^ J exclaimed, as I lis- 
tened. He looked at me almost reproachfully, as he said, " No, 
my daughter, I was calm ; for in that fearful moment I felt I 
was in the hands of a gracious God, who would save me if it 
were His Divine Will ; but my heart was pierced with agony as 
I heard the screams of the innocent children, and I thought of 
the poor mothers rendered desolate by this hfiiTible accident; 
for I then believed many were killed, and that others would 
die of their WQunds. However, the result has proved less severe 
than I imagined, and, with the blessing of the Almighty, I 
trust all may recover." 

11. The Pope asked my little daughter her name, and she 
replied " Octavia,^' while I added, " She bears my name, and I 
was called after the Roman Octavia, whose character my mother 
greatly admired." Whereupon his Hohness uttered a most 
charming panegyric^ upon the character of my illustrious name- 
sake, saying, " You should be proud of that name, for even 
now, in Eome, you will find an undying remembrance of the 

* P^'e Ij^ic, a discourse in praise of some person or action. 
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noble and generous qualities of the Eoman Octavia, and many 
monuments to her memory." 

12, I wish I could repeat to you all the words the Pope said, 
they were so genial, sparkling with intellect, and warm with 
kindness. After one hour's interview we b&de him farewell. 
But ere we left him he gave me his benediction. As I knelt 
before him, he placed his hands upon my head, saying, " May 
the blessing of G5d descend upon you, and His Holy Spirit 
guide you into all truth ; may God's providence protect you 
and yours, and bring you in peace to the world of the redeemed.'* 

13, The tones of his voice were so solemn, so full of affection- 
ate feeling, tears of gratitude burst from my eyes, as I eagerly, 
and with the utmost veneration, kissed the hands he extended 
to raise me up. Then I asked him to bless my child ; and she, 
kneeling before him, likewise received his benediction, and we 
withdrew. We were all deeply impressed with the honesty, the 
truth, and nobleness of the Supreme Pontiff, and with a sincere 
admiration of his kind manner and cordial reception of us. 

i^. In the ante-chamber we met again Monsignor Talbot, 
an extremely intelligent man, who had spent some years travel- 
ing in the United States. He aceompanied us to our carriage, 
and after a little pleasant conversation we drove away. It was 
a bewitching afternoon, and the grand colonnade ^ of St, Peter's 
was bathed in a golden flood of the sun's parting rays. The 
fountains were joyously casting up their bright waters, and 
" earth and air seemed in a holiday mood.'^ It is impossible for 
me to tell how happy I was, thinking of the sweet visit to his 
Holiness, and looking upon the grandeur which encircled us. 
The. blessing and the prayer of that saintly man will be forever 
precious to my soul, and dear to me as the memory of the 
loved and lost. Madamb Le Vbrt. 

II. 

47. RAPHAEL. 



T 



HE last great picture which Raphael undertook, and which 
at the time of his death was not quite completed, was the 



1 051' on nade', a range of oolumns placed at regular intervals. 
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Tra!.fifiguration * of our Saviour on Mount Thabor. This pic- 
ture is diYided into two parts. The lower part contains a 
cro^i of figoreS) and is full of passion^ energy , and action. In 
the centre is the demoniac^ boy, convulsed and struggling in 
the arms of his father. Two women, kneeling, implore assist- 
ance ; others are seen crying aloud and stretching out their 
arms for aid. In the disciples of Jesus we see exhibited, in 
various shades of expression, astonishment, h5rror, sympathy, 
profound thought 

2. One of them, with a benign and youthful countenance, 
looks compassionately on the father, plainly intimating that he 
can give no help. The upper part of the picture represents 
Mount Thabor ; the three apostles lie prostrate, dazzled, on the 
earth ; above them, transfigured in glory, floats the divine form 
of the Saviour, with Moses and Elias on either side. 

S. The twofold action contained in this picture, to which 
shallow critics' have taken exception, is explained historically* 
and satisfactorily merely by the fact that the incident of the 
possessed 5 boy occurred in the absence of Christ; but it ex- 
plains itself in a still higher sense, when we consider the deeper 
universal meaning of the picture. For this purpose it is not 
even necessary to consult the books of the New Testament for 
the explanation of the particular incidents : the lower portion 
represents the calamities and miseries of human life, the ryle of 
demoniac power, the weakness even of the faithful when unas- 
sisted, and directs them to look on high for aid and strength in 
adversity. Above, in the brightness of divine bliss, undis- 
turbed by the sufferings of the lower world, we behold the 
Source of our consolation and of our redemption * frojn evil. 

4. At this time the lovers of painting at Kome were divided 
in opinion as to the relative merits of Michael Angelo and 
Baphael, and formed two great parties, that of Raphael being 
by far the most numerous. Michael Angelo, with characteristic 

* Tribis f Ig'u ra^'tion, the super- * 'HUa tSr'i cal ly, in the manner 

natural change of our Blessed Lord of history. 

on Mount Thabor. * Pos sSssed^, controlled by de- 

s De mo^ni ac, a human being mons. 

possessed by a demon or evil spirit. * Re dSmp'tion, deliverance from 

' CzitlcSj examiners ; judges. temporal or eternal evil. 
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haaghtinesa, disdained any open riralry with Baphael, and pat 
forward the Venetian, Sebastian del Piombo, as no unworthy 
competitor of the great Soman painter. 

5. Baphael bowed before Michael Angelo, and with the mod- 
esty and candor which be]5nged to his character^ wa§ h^ard to 
thank Heayen that he had been bom in the same age and en- 
abled to profit by the grand creations of that sublime genins ; 
but he was by no means inclined to yield any supremacy to 
Sebastian: he knew his own strength too well. 

^. To decide the controversy, the Cardinal Giulio ^ de Medici, 
afterward Pope Clement YII., commissioned Saphael to paint 
this picture of the Transfiguration, and at the same time com- 
manded from Sebastian del Piombo the Baising of Lazarus, 
which is now in our National Gallery. Both pictures were 
intended by the cardinal^ for his cathedral at Narbonne, he 
having lately been created Archbishop of Narbonne. 

7. Michael Angelo, well aware that Sebastian was a far better 
colorist than designer, furnished him with the cartoon for his 
picture, and, it is said, drew some of the figures (that of Laza- 
rus, for example) with his own hand on the panel ; but he was 
so far from doing this secretly, that Baphael heard of it, and 
esclaimed joyfully, ** Michael Angelo has graciously favored 
me, in that he has deemed me worthy to compete with himself, 
and not with Sebastian.*' But he did not live to enjoy the 
triumphs of his acknowledged superiority, dying before he had 
finished his picture, which was afterward completed by the 
hand of Giulio Bomano. 

8. During the last years of his life, and while engaged in 
painting the Transfiguration, Baphael's active mind was em- 
ployed on many other things. He had been appointed by the 
Pope to superintend the building of St. Peters, and he pre- 
pared the arehitecturaP plans for that vast undertaking.* 

9. He was most active and zealous in carrying out the Pope's 
project for disinterring^ and preserving the remains of art 

* Qiulio (jo'le o). ' Ar'chi tSct'u ral, pertaining to 

' Car'di nal, one of the princes the art of building. 

of the Church who constitute the * Un'der tak^ing, an enterprise. 

Sacred College, and by whose votes * Dis'in ter'ring, taking out of 

the Pope is elected. the earth. 
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tirhich lay buried beneatii the ryios of ancient Borne. A letter 
is still extant^ addressed by Baphael to Pope Leo X., in which 
he lays down a systematica^ well-considered plan for excavating 
by degrees the whole of the ancient city ; and a writer of that 
time has left a Latin epigram' to this purpose — ^that Baphael 
had sought and found in Bome "another Borne." "To seek 
it/' adds the poet^ '^ was worthy of a great man ; to reveal it, 
worthy of a god." 

10. He also made seyeral drawings and models for sculpture, 
particularly for a statue of Jonas, now in the church of Santa 
Maria del Popolo. The beautiful group of the Dead Child and 
the Dolphin is also attributed to him. Nor was this all. With 
a princely magnificence, he had sent artists at his own cost to 
various parts of Italy and into Greece, to make drawings from 
those remains of antiquity^ which his numerous and important 
avocations prevented him from visiting himself. 

11. He was in close intimacy and correspondence with most 
of the celebrated men of his time ; interesting himself in all 
that was going forward, he mingled in society, lived in splendor, 
and was always ready to assist generously his own family and 
the pupils who gathered round him. 

12. The Cardinal Bibbie'na offered him his niece m marriage, 
with a dowry of three thousand gold crowns ; but the early 
death of Maria di Bibbiena prevented this union, for which it 
appears that Baphael himself had no great inclination. In pos- 
session of all that ambition could desire, for him the cup of life 
was still running over with love, hope, power, glory — whdn, in 
the very prime of manhood, and in the midst of vast undertak- 
ings, he was seized with a violent fever, caught, it is said, in 
superintending some subterranean*^ excavations, and expired 
after an illness of fourteen days. 

13. His death took place on Good Friday (his birthday), 
April 6, 1520, having completed his thirty-seventh year. Great 
was the grief of all classes, unspeakable that of his friends and 

^ Ez^tant, still in existence. some lively and ingenious thought. 

* Sys' te m&t' io, proceeding ac- * An ti' qui ty, ancient times ; 
cording to regular method. former ages. 

* Bp'i grSm, a short poem, treating * Sub'ter ra'ne an, lying beneath 
Only of one thing, and ending with ^ the surface of the earth. 
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scholars. The Pope had sent every day to inquire after his 
health, adding the most kind and cheering messages, and when 
told that the beloved and admired painter was no more, he 
broke out into lamentations on his own and the world's loss. 

IJ^ The body was laid on a bed of state, and above it was 
suspended his last work, the glorious Transfiguration. From 
his own house, near St. Peter's, a multitude of all ranks fol- 
lowed the bier in sad procession, and his remains were laid in 
the church of the Pantheon, near those of his betrfithed bride, 
Maria di Bibbiena, in a spot chosen by himself during his life- 
time. Mbs. Jameson.^ 

III. 

48. THE MARTYDROM OF ST. AGJ^ES. 

CALM she stood. 
An ivory statue, yet instinct ^ with life, 
So stately wag that gently breathing form. 
Of grace and dignity so perfect, yet 
With all yguth's pliant softness. 

2. On her brow. 

White as the ocean p6arl when first the waves. 
Complaining, cast their treasure on the shore, 
Was stamped the seal of that creating hand 
Whose spirit dwelt within that temple rare. 
Her holy virgin heart ; and from her eyes. 
Soul-lit, beamed forth the splendor and the depth 
Of that informing ^ mind whose lights they were. 
Until you heeded not their violet hues, 
Their lashes long, or nobly arching brows. 

8. Her flossy hair was colored like the sun. 
Her cheeks were opal-tinted, like the hues 
Of rosy sunset mingled with the pure, 

1 Mrs. Anna Jameson, an Irish an inherited interest, her father, 

authoress, bom in Dublin, May 19, Mr. Murphy, having been an artist 

1797 ; died in London, March 17, of no mean ability. 

1860. She was a very voluminous * In stitnct', animated : moved, 

writer, principally on subjects con- * In form' ing, giving life to ; 

nected with art, in which she had animating. 
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Soft, paly whiteness of the maiden moon. 
Her mouth was a pomegrftuate flower, with all 
Its crimson sweetness, and her rounded chin. 
Love's finger touching, had impressed therein 
A lovely dimple, thus completing well 
The virgin beauty of that angel face. 

4. A young and princely Roman knight drew near, 
And bent upon the noble maid his glance. 
Wherein the fire of earthly passion blazed, 
Yet tempered by a tear of pity born. 
" Agnes ! my Agnes ! " in a suppliant voice 
He spake ; " oh ! dost thou shun my clasping arms, 
And rather choose this grim and ghastly death. 
To dower with all thy charms ? Oh ! let me place 
Upon that fairest hand this spousal ring, 
Pledge of our future nuptials ; then shall all 
This dark and bloody pageantry^ of death, 
The ax, the block, the gloomy lictors,^ all 
Pass from thy sight forever. Agnes ! speak 1 ** 

6. The virgin answered not, nor seemed to hear, 
Her eyes in raptured trance raised to the skies, 
Till from her parted lips in angel tones 
Low murmuring music broke : " Thou my Lord! 
Jesus ! my Spouse ! my All ! my only Love ! 
Am I not Thine alone ? upon my brow 
Hast Thou not placed Thy signet ? on this hand 
Hast Thou not placed Thy ring, the golden ring. 
Of our divine espousal's heavenly pledge ? 
Come, my Love ! I long to view Thy face ; 
Come, take Thine Agnes to Thine own embrace ; 
Forever with the Lord ! '' The thrilling tones 
Lapsed into silence. On the lictors all 
She smiled — a heavenly smile ; and then she knelt. 
Bowing her gentle head upon the block, 

^ Pageantry (pSj'ant ry), a spec- carried axes and rods as badges of 

tacle ; a show. their office, and whose duty it was 

8 Lie' tors, Roman officers who to apprehend and punish criminals. 
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Her golden tresses, parted for the blow, 
Swept the dry sand so soon to drink her blood. 

6. An instant, and the dazzling gleam of steel 

Flashed thrgngh the dir; it fell, and rose again — 
All — all was o'er; e'en then the virgin bride 
Stood on the sea of glass ^ before her Lord. 
The martyred virgin bride, crowned by His hand 
With palms of triumph, and the lilies white. 
Meet emblems of her purity and faith. 



SECTION XIV. 

I. 

49. GABACOJSTTIE. 

PART FIRST. 

** T T was a fine thing for the white man that Columbus dis- 

X covered AmSrica; but. Uncle George, it was a sad thing 
for the Indians. See how we have acted tdward them ! They 
have lost all their broad hunting-grounds. Their chiefs are no 
longer respected, and they are treated as if they had no souls 
and no rights. If I were an Indian, I should wish that Colum- 
bus had never sailed from the port of old Palos, in Spain." 

2, "If you were a pagan Indian, Edward, you might wish 
this ; but certainly no Catholic Indian would do so for a mo- 
ment. I will tell you a true story of one Indian chief which 
will make this easier for you to comprehend. 

S. " The French Jeguits of Canada had founded a mission 
among those fierce tribes in the State of New York known as 
the Five Nations. They were called the proudest and the most 
eruel of all the Indian tribes, but they were also very wise. In 
fact, they were justly characterized as the Komans of the West. 

4. "The first missionary to these people was the martyr,^ 

' The Sea of Glass, an allusion his vision, before the throne of God. 
to " the sea of glass like to crystal " * Mar'tyr, one who dies for the 
which St. John the Apostle saw in true faith. 
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Father Jogues. Father Brebeuf and Father Lallemant were 
also martyred by them in the most cruel manner. But the 
Jesuits, instead of being afraid of martyrdom, Idnged for it ; for 
by shedding their blood, they hoped to gain at once the souls of 
these fierce warriors and thek own eternal cmwn. 

5. "At last they founded a mission among the Onond§^ga 
Indians, which they called St Mary's. They were driven 6tf, 
and then asked to come back, time and again. But the good 
Jesnits never stood on their dignity. They wanted to save the 
souls of these proud, fierce ludians, and that consideration ^ 
alone inspired their every action. 

6. "Among the Onondaga chiefs was one who watched 
everything the Jesuits said and did ; and he soon became sure 
that if the Indians wished to be a great people, and a good peo- 
ple, and to live long in their pleasant land, they mu8t become 
Christians. 

7. *' From that moment all his t^fforts were dir{fcted to preserv- 
ing peace between the Indians and the French ; and he did all 
in his power to aid the Jesuits in their pious labors. He gave 
his own cabin for a chai)el, and would buy both white and 
Indian captives, in order to save them from torture.^ Ilis noble 
form was always seen on the side of the Christians; his clear 
voice was always hGard in their behiilf. And yet this chief did 
not call himself a Christian : he was as yet only a patriot.^ 

8. " But time rolled on, and when, in the year 1070, a council 
was held by the French and the Indians at Quebec, the chief, 
Garacontie, arose, and addressed the assembly with all the elo- 
quence for which he was famous. The Governor of Canada 
and the Bishop of Canada were both before him. When he had 
praised the Jesuit Fathers for their zeal in behalf of the Indians, 
the noble chief turned to the bishop, and, before all the assem- 
bly, asked for baptism ! 

9. "No one could doubt Garacontie's sincerity. The rite 
of baptism was performed in the cathedral of Quebec with the 
greatest solemnity. The descendants of the ol4 French er^- 
saders were there, and men of noble rank in their native land; 

' Con sid'er a'tioii; reason ; mo- that wilfully inflicted by others. 

tive of action. ^ Pa' tri ot, one who loves his 

' Tor'ture,extreme pain, especially country and defends its interests. 
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'du<\ U:-.Ido tb<;Tn rto^^xi Doble saclieiDS^ from the Hurons of Lake 
Wuvhu ; Moh^^^ari chi^rfs and braves from the banks of the 
\\\\i\^ji}U'f AlfrorKjiiiris from the valley of the St. Lawrence; 
(/liipp<;WJiy-, from Jjake Superior, and L-oquois from every tribe 
iih/np^ Uir; Mobuwk and Genesee rivers. 

10, ** Hi-fiop Liival baptized the chief, and the governor 
nUitnl MfioriHor/^ JuhI as the bishop poured the water of baptism 



'jhwrn, a i\iU't of a tribe of 
ail hidliuiD. 



* SpSn^sor, a godfather or ^o4 
mother, 
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on his head, the cannon of Fort St Lonis thnndered forth a 
salnte to the greatest Iroquois of his time, now to be called by 
his Christian name, Daniel Garacontie ! '* . 

11. 

60. GABACOJ^TIE. 

PART SECOND. 

"'\70U will find, Edward, whenever you read the annals of 
X the Catholic missions Among the Indians, that so far 
from depriving the red man of his rank among men, or of his 
honor in his own tribe, they increased it. llow much nobler 
was Garacontie as a Christian than he would ever have been 
had he lived and died a pagan 1 These tribes were always en- 
gaged in petty wars. But when their Christian teachers came 
among them, wars almost ceased. Instead, there were councils 
of peace, like the one in which Garacontie made his open con- 
fession of faith in Christ and sought admission to His Church. 

2. ** Besides the public benefits which even the world was 
compelled to acknowledge as following in the footsteps of the 
devoted missioners, think how many souls were saved 1 The 
souls of so many children who died in their baptismal inno- 
cence ! The souls of so many Indians who practised their reli- 
gion with as much fervor as the Catholics of any civilized 
country ! *' 

3. " Oh, Uncle George, I never thought of these things when 
I spoke of the discovery of America, I merely thought of the 
poor tribes we read about in the newspapers, who seem to be 
hunted from one fdrest and one territory to another, as if there 
were not room for the natives of America in our broad country." 

4. "What you say, Edward, is indeed too true; but those 
Indians who have the gift of faith, those who are under Cath- 
olic rulers, and even those who are under the care of Catholic 
priests, are happy in spite of their wr6ngs. They love their 
religion, and know they are happier in being Christians, even 
while treated as they are, than if they had the same free range 
of the forests as before the white man set foot on these shores. 
But you must hear how Garacontie died. 
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B. "After his baptism, he wa§ never guilty of a wilful fault. 
He was the stay of the good Fathers and the comfort of all the 
Christian Indians, This great chief, after enduring many hard- 
ships for the good of his people, and manifesting ^ by his whole 
life his fervent love for Christ, died the death of the just. 

6. " He took a severe cold while going to Midnight Mass on 
Christmas, 1675. On that very day, at a feast given in his 
cabin to honor the Sacred Nativity of Jesus, he took up a pic- 
ture of our Lord, covered it with kisses, and exclaimed : ' Our 
dreams do not give us long life ! But Thou, Jesus, born of a 
Virgin, Thou who art peerless in beauty, art only and indeed 
the true M^ter of our lives. Grant that we may sit near Thee 
in Heaven 1 * Then, turning to his assembled guests, he said : 
* Christians ! remember what we promised Him in baptism/ 

7. " When he found his recovery hopeless, he gave his last 
counsels to his family, ordered his death-banquet ^ to be pre- 
pared according to the custom of his people, and invited to it 
the satfhems and chiefs of all the surrounding tribes. When 
they assembled in response^ to his call, he e^hdrted * them to 
become Christians, and to banish from their tribes the deadly 
fire-water. 

8. " Then, after a few farewell words to the Christians who 
surrounded him, he exclaimed: * Behold ! I die ! ' Instantly all 
present fell on their knees, and amid their prayers he expired, 
full of faith and charity, beloved, lamented, and esteemed. 

9. ** Contrary to Indian customs, but in accordance with his 
expressed wish, he was placed in a coffin and buried in a grave, 
like the French Christians, with all the rites of the Church. No 
weapons of chase or war, no robes of ceremony were placed be- 
side him ; no steed's warm life was shed above his grave. But 
the Idfty cr5ss that crowned his resting-place was long a land- 
inark to his people, a memorial of the great chief who was at 
once patriot, sage, and exemplar ^ of Christian holiness. 

10. " This good man learned to read and write when he was 
quite old in order to encourage his people to do so, and from the 

^ M&n i fSst'ing, showing ; mak- ^ Re spSnse', the act of answering 

ing plainly evident. or responding. 

« Banquet (bank' wet), a feast ; an < bx hort'ed, urged ; entreated, 

entertainment. ^ fix ^in'plar,amo4el to be copied. 
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first to the l&st seemed ever animated by the most ardent p&triot- 
ijm, while his spiritual zeal was displayed by saving his own sonl 
and doing all that be could to save theirs. If Christopher 
Columbus could haye carried out his desires and intentions with 
regard to the Indians of both North and South America, every 
one would have died as holy a death as Daniel Garucontie." 

11, " This is indeed a beautiful history, Uncle George, and it 
has a sad contrast in the death of King Philip, the great Nar- 
ragansett chief, of whom I hiul been reading when I first spoke 
about the Indians.'* — " Yes, Edward. Garacontie was a Chris- 
tian, Philip a pagan. The missioners fouud in the one an 
intelhgent listener — the other, alas! equally intelligent and as 
true a patriot, unenlightened by divine grace, and deprived by 
the rigid Puritan laws of even the opportunity of hearing of the 
true faith, maintained with the whites a continuous and des- 
perate struggle, uuconqnered until betrayed. 

12, '' Dying at the hands of his enemies, his head was car- 
ried thrgugh the villages of New England on a pole, as if he 
had been a traitor instead of a lover of his people, not 6nly un- 
honored, but detested as a powerful and embittered foe." 

III. 
SI. GMJVT FlJV-y. 

ON the Hill of the Saints, in olden time. 
In that terrible, frozen, northern clime 
Where the Vikings ^ reigned, was a giant founds 
Who had his residence underground. 

2, The good St Lawrence from Saxony came. 
To speak a word in his Master's name. 
On every hill did his altar stand, 
For thfire were no chiirches in all the land. 

S, Said the giant : '* 'T is surely a doubtful sign 
That so great a God has no worthy shrine,^ 
And I myself will a temple make 
The mightiest thunderbolt can not shake. 



* Vi'kings, the pirate chiefs from eighth and ninth centuries. 
among the Northmen who plun- * Shrine, a sacred place ; an altar • 
^ered the coasts of Europe in the a place of worship. 
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4. ** On one conditioD/' And then a pause — 
For the giant most tr\jly a saving clause. 
" This trifling reward I may s\irely claim^ 
That when it is finished you tell my name. 

6. ** If not '* — and the giant looked grim and stern— 
" Your forfeit ^ shall be those torches that bum 
In youder heaven. I've watched them shine. 
And sooner or later they must be mine 1" 

6. " Mad pagan 1 '* St Lawrence exclaimed. "In vain 
Do you hope the sun and the moon to gain. 
Where God has placed them their light shall stand. 
To bless the dwellers in every land/* 

7. " Well,'* laughed the giant, « 'tis rather bad 
That what I covet can not be had. 

But, if your Gdd my request denies. 
Give me instead, then, your own two eyes." 

8. « That will I do ! " said the man of God. 

** For the love of Christ may be spread abroad. 
And the sinner won to a height of grace, 
Though a blind man be in the preacher's place." 

9. The site was chosen, the compact made. 
The comer-stones in their places laid. 
And rapidly, by the giant's power. 

The mighty temple arose each hour. 

10. " Be strfing ! be high ! ye walls ! " cried he, 
" My name to this monk shall a secret be, 
And before the moon in her fullness rise. 

My daughter shall play with his starry eyes." 

11. He sits on the roof, and he lS,ughs and sings, 
Ere yet the tower gigantic springs. 

" My t&sk," says the giant, " is almost done. 
And I shall be paid by the set of sun." 

' Per' feit, what is or may be fault committed, or for some con- 
away from one for some tract broken. 
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12. On the Hill of the Samts, witii a saddened gaze, 
St Lawrence stands, and with cftlmness says : 

'^ Lord! these eyes Thou hast given to me 
I joyfully sacrifice * unto Thee.** 

13. Then arose a voice as the thunder^s rdar — 
The like had never been h^rd before ; 

And it shook the earth with a mighty throe,* 
Surging and swelling from far below. 

H. " Sleep sweetly, Solve, my little son," 
It said, ^^ for the temple is almost done ; 
And your father Finn will be svpre to make 
A pretty bargain for your sweet sake. 

16. " And dear little Gerda, my daughter fair. 
What wonderful jewels you may wear 1 
For your father Finn, when the sun is set, 
Will summon St Lawrence to pay his debt'' 

16. " Finn I " cried the Saint, and a fierce grimace • 
At once distorted the giant's face, 

As into the crypt he went with a rush, 
Determined the temple straightway to crush. 

17. And wife and children press hard, and share 
In the giant's rage, in his grim despair. 

But One is against them, and soon, overthrown, 
The mighty monsters are turned to stone. 

18. On the Hill of the Saints the temple stands. 
And Christ reigns King over all the lands* 
Who opposes God and expects to win, 
Must share the fate of the Giant Finn. 

Fbom the Swedish. 
IV. 

62. THE TYPHOOJ^, 

HE fourth voyage made by Columbus to the New World 
which he had discovered, gives one of those sublime proofs 



* S&(/xl flee, to make an offering * Qri mace', a distortion of the 

to God. face, expressive of some passing 

' Thr5e, extreme pain ; violent emotion, 
anguish. 
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of sanctity which might well adorn the life of a caDonized ^ 
saint. His sixty-seventh year was already upon him ; hut his 
mind and heart were too much occupied to think of rest. 

^. In spite of repeated attacks of rheumatism, his figure was 
as straight and as firm as at the age of fifty. There was a maj- 
esty in his vfiry bearing which could only come from Idfty aims 
nobly fulfilled, while his countenance expressed the greatness of 
a soul that lived wholly in 66d. 

S, His benign 2 looks showed how far he had advanced in 
Christian perfection, while his hair, of a lustrous gray, or rather 
white, encircled his temples like a crown of glory. 

4. It was at the age when most men seek repose that Colum- 
bus set forth on this, his last great voyage, a voyage destined to 
be so full of extraordinary incidents.* It was begun, as Colum- 
bus himself has told us, in the name of the Blessed Trinity. It 
was continued in the same spirit which animated his first voy- 
age, which was the desire to gain new victories for the Crdss. 

5. The voyage was a stormy one, and the health of Columbus 
had already suffered from hi? long and severe exposures. He 
had left Spain on the twenty-fifth of May. The fifteenth of 
December found him not only sick, but apparently in his last 
great agony. 

6. Suddenly shrieks were heard through the ship. They 
reached the ears of the dying man. He shuddered and opened 
his eyes. Something frightful was going on around him, and 
he must be at his post. 

7. At once he rose from his bed, and in a moment stood on 
the deck. Before him loomed the awful phenomenon * before 
unknown to European navigators. At a certain point the sea, 
swelling with all the waves which were attracted to this centre, 
arose like a single mountain-peak ; while dark clouds, stretch- 
ing down from the sky like an inverted cone,*^ suddenly met the 
lofty mountain-peak of waters, and both, whirling together, 
made a spectacle of terrific import. 

^ CSn'on Ized, placed upon the ble ; sometimes a remarkable or 

catalogue of the saints. unusual appearance, whose cause 

^ Be nign', gentle; kind; favorable, is not at once obvious. 

^ In' ci dents, events ; circum- ^ Cone, a solid body, having a 

stances ; actions. circular base, and tenniiiiiting at 

♦ phe |i6m'e nttn, anything visi- the top in a point. 
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8. The very sea appeared to have be^Q fincked up by the 
angry heavens. Art was useless ; navigation powerless. Then 
it was that the faith of Columbus shone fOrth above all the 
fdry of the elements. He doubted not for an instant that the 
spirits of evil, always jealous of the triumphs of the Grdss, had 
chosen this method to destroy him with his Christian crew. 

9. He could not attempt to exorcise^ the spirits of the air 
according to the rites of the Church ; but he called to mind 
that he was the chief of a Christian expedition ; that his object 
was a holy one, and he determined to force the spirits of dark- 
ness to yield before him. 

10. Columbns immediately ordered blessdd candles to be 
h'ghted and put into lanterns. Then he girded on his sirOrd, 
and taking the book of the Gfispels^ standing face to face with 
that form of the dreaded water-spout to which the Orientals* 
have given the very name of the prince of evil — Typhoon ^ — ^he 
read in a loud voice the inspired words of St. John in the first 
chapter of his Gospel : ^^ In the beginning was the Word, and the 
Word was with God^ and the Word was God; " continuing the whole 
of this magnificent testimony to the Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
even to the last sentence: ^^And the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt among us!^ He then commanded the water-spout to 
sp4re the children of Ood, who go in the name of the Blessdd 
Trinity to carry the faith to the extremities of the earth. 

11. At the same moment, drawing his sword from its scaV 
bard,* with full and perfect faith, he traced on the air with its 
bright steel the sign of the Crdss, and described a circle with 
the blade, as if he had already severed this monster, born of the 
sea and of the air. 

12. The water-spout, which was seen coming directly upon 
his small vessels to engulf them in destruction, immediately 
appeared to be pushed from its course, and, passing between 
his half-submerged vessels, swept on, to lose itself in the 
immensity of the Atlantic. ^ 

* Ex' or cise, to cast out devils eastern countries, 

by that power which Christ our Lord ' Ty phoon', a violent hurricane 

gave to His Apostles and their sue- or storm at sea, so called from 

cesaorSy the bishops and priests of Tjphon, the name given by the 

the Church. Egyptians to the evil spirit. 

' Q'ri dnt'als, the inhabitants of <Sc&b'bard, case for asword-blado* 
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SECTION XV. 

I. 

53. THE PBISOJ^ER'S FLOWER. 

THE Count,! yf\^Q ig in prison for a political cause, and is not 
allowed bcfoks or paper to beguile his solitude, has found 
one little green plant growing up between the paving-stones of 
the prison-yard in which he is allowed to walk. He watches it 
from day to day, marks the opening of the leaves and buds, and 
soon loves it as a friend. In dread lest the jailer, who seems a 
rough man, should crush it with his foot, he resolves to ask him 
to be careful of it ; and this is the conversation they have on 
the subject : — 

2. "As to your gillyflower ''2_« Is it a gillyflower V asked 
the Count. " Upon my word,** said the jailer, " I know nothing 
about it. Sir Count ; all flowers are gillyflowers to me. But as 
you mention the subject, I must tell you, you are rather late in 
recommending it to my mSrcy. I should have trodden upon it 
long Sgo, without any ill-will to you or to it, had I not remarked 
the tender interest you take in it, the little beauty ! *' — ^^ Oh, my 
interest/' said the Count, "is nothing out of the common.'* 

S. "Oh I it's all very well ; I know all about it," replied the 
jailer, trying to wink with a knowing Idbk; "a man must have 
occupation — he must take to something — and poor prisoners 
have not much choice. You see, Sir Count, we have amongst 
our inmates men who doubtless w6re formerly important people ; 
men who had brains — ^for it is not small-fry that they bring 
here : well, now, they occupy and 8,muse themselves at vSry 
little c5st, I assure you. One catches flies — there's no harm in 
that; another carves figures on his deal-table, without remem- 
bering that I am responsible for the fftmiture of the place." 

-J. The Count would have spoken, but he went on. " Some 
breed canaries and goldfinches, others little white mice. For 
my part, I respect their tastes to such a point, that I am happy 

* Oonnt, a nobleman on the con- * Qil'ly flow'er, a flowering plant, 
tinent of Europe, equal in rank to called also purple giUyJUnoer, culti- 
{ui English earl. vated for ornament. 
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to gratify them. I had a beaatifal large Angdr&^ cat with IdDg 
white f£Lr. He would l6ap and gambol in the prettiest wdy in 
the world, and when he rolled himself up to go to sleep, you 
would have said it was a sleeping muffl My wife made a great 
pet of him, so did L Well, I gave him &w&y, for the birds and 
mice might hare tempted him, and all the cats in the world 
are not worth a poor prisoner's mouse.'* 

6. " That w^ v6ry kind of you, Mr. Jailer,** replied the Count, 
feeling uneasy that he should be thdught capable of cAring for 
such trifles ; ^^ but this plant is for me m5re than an Amuse- 
ment." — " Never mind, if it only recalls the green boughs under 
which your mother niirsed you in your infancy, it may over- 
shadow half the court Beside, my orders say ndfliing about 
it, so I shall be blind on that side. If it should grow to a tree, 
and be capable of assisting you in scaliug the wall, that would 
be quite another thing. But we have time enough to think of 
that; have we not ?** added he with a loud laugh. ^* Ob, if 
you tried to escape from the fortress 1 ** 

6. "What would you do? "—"What would I do I I would 
stop you, though you might kill me; or I would have you fired 
at by the sentinel, witti as little pity as if you were a rabbit 1 
That is the order. But touch a leaf of your gillyflower 1 no, 
no; or put my foot on it, never I I always thought that man a 
perfect rascal, unworthy to be a jailer, who wickedly crushed 
the spider of a poor prisoner; that w^j a wicked action — ^it was 
a crime I" 

7. The Count was touched and surprised. " My dear jailer," 
said he, " I thank you for your kindness. Y6s, I confess it, 
this plant is to me a source of much In'teresting study." 

8. " Well, then, Sir Count, if your plant has done you such 
good service," said the jailer, prepAring to leave the cell, "you 
ought to be more gratefUl, and w§ter it sometimes; for if I had 
not taken cAre, when bringing you your allowance of water, to 
moisten it from time to time, the poor little flower would have 
died of thirst." 

9. " One moment, my good friend," cried the Count, more 

' Angora (an gO'ra), a town of Angola cats are' much larger than 
Asiatic Turkey, situated in the midst ours, with beards like the lynx, 
of a rich and elevated plain. The They are common in Paris. 
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and more struck at discovering so much natural delicacy under 
so rough an outside ; " what, have you been so thoughtful of 
my pleasures, and yfit you never said a word about it ? Pray, 
accept this little present, in remembrance of my gratitude ; *' 
and he held out his silver drinking-€up. 

10. The jailer took the cup in his hand, looking at it with a 
sort of curiosity. " Plants only want water. Sir Count," he 
said ; " and one can treat them to a drink without ruining one's 
self. If this one Amuses you, if it does you good in any way, 
that is quite enough ;" and he went and put back the cup in 
its place. 

11. The Count advanced towards the jailer, and held out his 
hand. " Oh 1 no, no," said the latter, moving back respectfully 
as he spoke ; "hands are only given to equals or to friends.'^ 

12. "Well, then, be my friend.'' — "No, no, that can not be, 
sir. One must look ahead, so as to do always to-m5rr6w as well 
as to-day one's duty conscientiously. If you were my friend, and 
you attempted to escape, should I then have the courage to call 
out to the sentinel, ' Fire ?' No ; I am only your keeper, your 
jailer, and your humble servant." Boniface.* 

11. 
54. THE DIVIJ^E PRISOJ^EB. 
BETWEEN two flag-stones bdre and cold, 



B' 



From prison garth, from prison mold, 
A tender plant sprang up to sight. 
The lonely captive's sole delight. 

2. Beside the bastion's ^ lowering wall 

Some bird had dropped that seedling small; 
The captive's heart each leaflet cheers. 
Although 'tis watered with his tears. 

' Joseph Xavier Boniface, bet- of Picciola, from which the above 

ter known by his assumed name of was selected, has passed through 

Saintine, a French author and more than twenty editions. He 

dramatist, was bom in Paris, July 10, died in 1865. 

1797. His dramatic works,romances, « Bas'tion, a part of the main 

and other writings are very numer- inclosure of a fortress which pro- 

ous and popular. His prize story jects toward th« exterior. 
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3. my sweet Master 1 Thoa d6st dwell 
(Love's prisoner) wiihin a celll 

Though years roU on, though men forget, t 

In patient hope Thou waitest yet 

4. Th' unthinking crowd will p&ss Thee by. 
The world its busy toil will ply ; 

Thy tender voice unheeded calls — 
On ears which list Thee not it falls. 

5. Fain would my heart like that poor seed. 
To cheer Thy wQunded love's sore need, 
Thy tears to soothe, Thy smiles to win, 
Dwell wh6re Thy prison shuts Thee in. 

6. My Jesus! ifrom this vfiry hour 

let me be the Prisoner's flower ; 
No other lot in life so sweet 
As living, dying, at Thy feet. 

III. 

SS, GEJ^EROUS REVE^TGE. 

AT the period when the Eepublic of GSn'oft^ was divided 
L between the factions' of the nobles and the people, 
TJberto, a man of low drigin, but of an elevated mind and 
su perior talents, and enriched by commerce, having raised him- 
self to be head of the popular party, maintained for a con- 
siderable time a de mocr atic ^ form of government. 

2. The nobles at length, uniting all their Efforts, succeeded 
in subverting * this state of things, and regained their former 
supremacy.** They used their victory with considerable rigor ; 
and in particular, having imprisoned TJberto, proceeded against 
him as a traitor, and thought they displayed sufficient lenity • 

1 G^n'o a, a famous fortified sea- > Ddm'o cr^Vic, pertaining to a 

port city of Northern Italy. government by the whole people. 

* F^o'tion, a party united in op- < Sub vert'ing, overturning, 
position to the prince, government, * Su pr^m'a cy, higher authority 
or state ; any party acting solely for or power; the state of being supreme, 
their own private ends, and for the * Un' i ty, gentleness of treat- 
destruction of the common good. ment ; mSn^. 
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in p&ssing upon him a sentence of perpetual banishment^ and 
the confiscation ^ of all his property. " 

S. Adorno, who wa§ then possessed of the first m&g^istracy — 
a man h aught y in tem|)er, and groud of ancient nobility, 
though otherwise not void of generous sentiments — in pro- 
nouncing the sentence on Tiber to, aggravated 2 its severity, by 
the insolent^ terms in which he conveyed it. '* Yqu," said he, 
— **you, the son of a base mechanic, who have dared to trample 
upon the nobles of G6n'oa — ^you, by their clemency,* are only 
doomed to shrink again into the nothing whence you sprung. " 

4. TJberto received his condemnation with -respectful submis- 
sion to the court ; ygt, stung by the manner in which it was 
expressed, he could not forbear saying to Adorno, that perhaps 
he might hereafter find cause to repent the language he had 
used to a man capable of sentiments as elevated as his own. 
He then made his obeisance, and retired ; and, after taking leave 
of his friends, embarked in a vessel bound for Naples, and 
quitted his native country without a tear. 

5. He collected some debts due to him in the Neapdlitan 
dominions, and with the wreck of his fortune went to settle on 
one of the islands in the Arehipgrago, belonging to the state 
of Venice. Here his in'dustry and capacity in mgr'eantile 
pursuits raised him in a course of years to greater wealth than 
he had possessed in his riiost prosperous days at Genoa ; and 
his reputation for honor and generosity equaled his fortune. 

6. Among other places which he frequently visited as a mer- 
chant, was the city of Tunis, at that time in friendship with 
the Venetians, though h5stile to most of the other Italian ' 
states, and especially to Genoa. As TJberto was on a visit to 
one of the first men of that place at his country-house, he saw 
a young Christian * slave at work in irons, whose appearance 
excited his attention. 

J Ottn'fis ca'tion, tke act of aj)- • Italian (i t&l'yan). 

propriating private property, as a ^ Christian (krist'yan), a faithfnl 

penalty, to the public use. member of the Church founded by 

^ Ag' gra vaV ed, made worse ; Jesus Christ, the Son of God ; also, 

heightened. in a wide sense, the natives .of any 

* In'so lent, overbearing ; rude. country in which that C^hurch is 

* ClSm'en cy, mildness ; kind- protected by government, or is ad- 
ness; indulgence. heredtoby a majority of the people. 
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7. The yguth seemed oppressed with labor^ to which his deli- 
cate frame had not been accustomed ; and while he leaned at 
intervals upon the instrument with which he was working, a 
sigh btbrst from his full heart, and a tear stole down his cheek. 
XJberto eyed him with tender compassion, and addressed him 
in Italian. The youth e&gerly caught the souuds of his native 
tongue, and replying to his inqui'ries,^ informed him that he 
was a Ggnoe§e'. 

8. "And what is your name, young man?** said XJberto. 
'^ You need not be afraid of confessing to me your birth and 
condition." — " Alas 1 " he answered, " I fear my captors already 
suspect enough to demand a large ransom. My father is, indeed, 
one of the first men in Grenoa. His name is Adomo, and I am 
his only son." — ^^Adornol" Uberto checked himself from 
uttering more aloud, but to himself he said, " Thank heaven I 
then I shall be nobly revenged." 

9. He tdbk leave of the youth, and immediately went to 
inquire after the corsair ^ captain, who claimed a right in yonng 
Adomo, and, having found him, demanded the price of his 
ransouL He learned that he was considered as a captive of 
value, and that less than two thousand crowns ^ would not be 
accepted. Uberto paid the sum ; and causing his servant to 
fdllow him with a horse, and a complete suit of handsome 
appareV he returned to the youth, who was working as before, 
and told him that he was free. 

10. With his own hands he took dff his fetters, and helped 
him to change his dress, and mount on horseback. The youth 
was tempted to think it all a dream, and the flutter of emotion 
almost deprived him of the power of returning thanks to his 
generous benefactor. He was soon, however, convinced of the 
reality of his good fortune, by sharing the lodging and table of 
Uberto. 

11. After a stay of some days at Tunis, to dispatch the 
remainder of his business, Uberto departed homeward, accom- 
panied by young Adomo, who, by his pleasing manners, had 

* In qui'ry, a question. a crown. The Englisli silver crown 

* Corsair (kftr'sar), a pirate. is of the value of about $1.20. 

' Orown,a piece of money so called * Ap p&r'el, outer clothing ; gar- 
because stamped with the image of ments ; dress. 
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highly ingratiated ^ himself with him. TJberto kept him some 
time at his house, treating him with all the respect and affection 
he could have shown for the son of his dearest friend. At 
length, having a safe opportunity of sending him to GSnoa, he 
gave him a Mthful eervant for a conductor, fitted him out with 
iv6ry convenience, slipped a purse of gold into one hand, and a 
letter into the other, and thus addressed him : — 

12. " My dear yguth, I could with much pleasure detain you 
Wnger in my humble mansion, but I feel your impatience to 
revisit your friends, and I am sensible that it would be eruelty 
to deprive them, Idnger than necessary, of the joy they will 
receive in recovering you. Accept this provision for your 
voyage, and deliver this letter to your father. He probably 
may recollect somewhat of me, though you are too young to do 
so. Farewell 1 I shall not soon forget you, and I hope you will 
not forget me." Adomo poured out the effusions of a grateful " 
and affectionate heart, and they parted with mutual tears and 
embraces. 

13. The young man had a prosperous voyage home, and the 
tr&nsport with which he was again beheld by his almost broken- 
hearted parents may more easily be conceived than described. 
After learning that he had been a captive in Tunis — ^f or it was 
supposed that the ship in which he sailed had foundered^ at 
sea — " And to whom," said old Adomo, *^ am I indebted for the 
inestimable ^ pleasure of restoring you to my arms I" — ^^This 
letter," said his son, " will inform you." He opened it and read 
as follows: — 

IJ^ " That son of a vile mechanic, who told you that one day 
you might repent the scorn with which you treated him, has the 
satisfaction of seeing his prediction * accomplished. For know, 
proud noble ! that the deliverer of your only son from slavery 
is ^The Bajiished TJberto J '^ Adoruo dropped the letter and 
covered his face with his hands, while his son was displaying, in 
the warmest language of gratitude, the virtues of Uberto, and 
the truly parental kindness he had experienced from him. 

1 Ingratiated (in grS' ^i at ed), ' In ^s'ti ma ble, above all mgas- 

introduced or commended to the fa- ure or price, 

vor of another ; brought into favor. * Pre dic'tion, the act of fore- 

• Found' ered, sunk with water. telling ; that which is foretold. 
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15. As the debt could not be canceled^^ Adorno resolved, if 
possible, to repay it He made so powerful intercession ' with 
the other nobles, that the sentence pronounced on Uberto was 
reversed^ and full permission given him to return to OSno&. In 
apprising him of this event, Adorno expressed his sense of the 
obhgations he lay under to him, acknowledged the gSnnine 
nobleness of his character, and requested his friendship. 
Uberto returned to his country, and ended his days in peace, 
with the universal esteem of his fellow-citizens. 



SECTION XVL 



S6. THE DYIJ^O CHILD. 

MOTHER, I'm tired, and I would fain • be sleeping ; 
Let me repose upon thy bo§oro seek ; 
But promise me that thou wilt leave dfl weeping. 

Because thy tears fall hot upon my cheek. 
Here it is cold ; the t6rap6st rav6th madly ; 

But in my dream, all is so wondrous bright ; — 
I see the angel children smiling gladly. 
When from my weary eyes I shut out light, 

2. Mother, one stands beside me now I and listen ! 

Dost thou not hear the music's sweet accord ?* 
See how his white wings beautifully glisten 1 

Surely, those wings were given him by our Lord 1 
Green, gold, and red are floating all around me ; 

They are the flowers the angel scdttereth, 
Shall I have also wings whilst life has bound me ? 

Or, mother, are they given &lone in death ? 

S, Why dost thou clasp me as if I were going ? 

Why dost thou press thy cheek thus unto mine ? 

* C^^celed, obliterated or blotted • Fain, wirii joy or pleasure. 

out ; made void. * Ac cord', the union of different 

* In terc^s'sion, a prayer or plead- sounds, which is agreeable to the 
ing for th^ cause of afi9therr ear ; agreement of things. 
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Thy cheek is hot, and ySt thy tears are flowing ; 

I will, dear mother, will be always thine ! 
Do not thus sigh — ^it marrSth my reposing ; 

And if thou weep, then I must weep with theel 
Oh ! I am tired — my weary eyes are closing ; 

Look, mother, look I the angel kissdth me ! 

Al^DBRSEN.^ 

II 
57. DIARY OF EUGEmE BE GUERIJSf. 

JAN. 1st, 1840. — What will happen to me, oh, my G5d! this 
year ? I know hot, and even if I could, I would not lift 
the €lirtain of the future. What is concealed beneath it 
might, perhaps, be too terrifying; to sustain the vision of things 
to come — one should be a saint or prophet. I consider it a 
blessing to see no further than a day, than the next moment. 
If we were not thus limited by the present, where would the 
soul stop in apprehension, in grief both for itself and for what 
it loves? 

2. How much even a presentiment,^ that shadow of the future, 
can make us feel and suffer when it passes acrflss the mind ! 
At this moment I am without anxiety or emotion about any 
one : my year begins in confidence respecting those I love. My 
father is in good health, Erembert is improving, Marie has still 
her rosy, apple-like cheeks, and the other Marie, the friend of 
my tears, the woman of s5rrows, bears up with somewhat more 
strength. 

S, For all this thanks be to God, whom I pray to* bless and 
preserve all my dear ones. Christians look for their New- 
year's gifts to heaven, and I turn thither on your behalf, while 
you are going into society, into the gay salong of Paris, to offer 
compliments and bonbons.^ If I were there, perhaps I would 

^ Hans Christian Andersen, a many of bis other works have been. 
Danish poet and novelist, was bom translated into almost every modem 
at Odensee, April 2, 1805. His writ- language. He died in 1875. 
ings generally are very popular. His * Pre s^ntl ment; a previous feel- 
novel, " Improvisatore," his charm- ing or belief of coming evil, 
ing '* Fairy Tales " for children, and * Bonbon(b6ng'b6i^),sugarcandy: 
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have some too ; as it is^ perhaps I shall have a thought, a re- 
membrance from that brother to whom M§urice has bequeathed 
me for sister. How crisp, bright, and beaatiful the sky is, this 
cloud-flecked winter sky ! 

4. A letter from Lquisc', sweet New- Year's gift of the heart 1 
but n6thing any longer gives me much pleasure ; nothing that 
comes can console me for what is missing. This morning, in 
embracing my father — this poor father who, for the first time 
in the first year, did not embrace all his children— I wa; vgry 
sad. I seemed to see Jacob when he had lost Joseph. Here 
are my first written thoughts, my first date of 1840, which is 
bound by a tie of crape to 1839 and to ygu. 

6, 2d. — I make my escape here from the New-Year's letters 
that I have to get thrQugh. What a tiresome custom it is to be 
bandying 1 compliments for a whole day 16ng, and sending them 
a distance ! My lazy mind, which prefers dreaming to working, 
is not very ready to set about these flattering compositions. 
As to that, one dde; it because it has to be done, but briefly, 
wiiii only a few phrases of the season and good wishes at the 
beginning and end. The world and those of the world excel in 
this : in speaking archly, prettily, and flatteringly. Not so I ; 
for I have no fluency in this roguish, gilded, brilliant talk — this 
lip-tinsel 2 that one meets with in the world. In the desert one 
only learns to think. 

6. I used to say to Maurice, when he talked to me about 
Paris, that I should not understand its language. And there 
are some there that I did understand. Certain souls in all 
places comprehend each other. This helps me to believe what 
is said of the saints who communicate with the angels, although 
of different natures. The one looks up, the other bends down, 
and thus it is they meet, thus that the Son of G5d came down 
among us. This reminds of a passage of the Abbe Gerbet^ in 
one of his books that I like much : " One would say that the 
whole creation rested on an inclined plane, so that all beings 
whatever bend down to those below them to love and to be 
beloved by them/' 

> B^n^dy ing, p&ssing back and gaudy, having the appearance of 
forth ; exchanging. being better than it is. 



1^'sel, something shining and ^ Gerbet (zher bd'). 
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7. Maurice pointed out this thought to me, and we thought 
it charming. Dear friend! who knows that he may not be 
bending down toward me now, toward you, toward those he 
loved, to draw them up to the high sphere in which he is, to 
raise us from earth to hSav^ ! May we not believe that those 
who precede us into the splendors of life take compassion upon 
us, and in their love communicate to us some attraction to the 
other world, some gleam of faith, some biirst of light which 
before had not illumined the soul ? If I dwelt near a king, and 
you were in prison, most assuredly I should send you all I could 
from the court Thus in the celestial sphere, whither our affec- 
tions doubtless follow us, and become divinized,^ and participate ^ 
in Ood's love for man. Eugbnie Db Qu^bin.' 

III. 
58. THE DYmG RELIGIOUS."^ 

SHE gave up beauty in her tender yguth, 
Gave all her hope and joy and pleasant ways ; 

She covered up her eyes lest they should gaze 
On vanity, and chose the bitter tr\ith. 
Harsh toward herself, toward others full of r\ith,* 

Servant of servants, little known to praise. 

Long prayers and fasts trenched* on her nights and days j 
She schooled herself to sights and sounds uncouth,'' 
That with the poor and stricken she might make 

A home, until the least of all suflSced 
Her wants ; her own self learned she to forsake. 
Counting all earthly gain but hurt and loss. 
So with calm will she chose and bore the Ordss, 

And hated all for love of Jesus Christ. 

^ Dlv^in Ized, made divine. style and depth of religions feeling. 

' Par tXc^'i pate, to share ; to par- ^ Re Unions, one bound by the 

take. solemn vows of religion ; a m6nk 

> Eugenie de Guerin (tlh zha ne' or nun. 

de g&r'an), a French writer, whose • Ruth, sorrow for the miseries 

letters and journals, published after of others ; pity ; tenderness, 

her death, have been highly and « Trenched, encroached. 

4e^rv^J^ praised for beauty of ' Un couth', strange ; unfamiliar- 
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They knelt in silent anguish by her bed, 

And coald not weep ; but c&lmly there she l&y. 

All pain had left her ; and the sun's last ray 
Shone through upon her, warming into red 
The shady ciirta!n§. In her heart she said, 

'^ Heaven opens ; I leave these and go away ; 

The Bridegroom calls — shall the Bride seek to stay ? " 
Then low upon her breast she bowed her head, 
O lily-flower, gem of priceless worth, 

dove with patient voice and patient eyes, 
fruitful vine amid a land of dearth,* 

O maid replete with loving purities. 
Thou bowedst down thy head with friends on earth. 

To raise it with the saints in Paradise I 

Christina G. Bobsbtti.' 



IV. 

59. DEATH. 

WHENE'ER goes forth Thy dread comm&nd, 
And my last hour is nigh, 
Lord, grant me in a Christian land. 
As I wa§ born, to die. 

2. I pray not, Lord, that friends may be. 
Or kindred, standing by ; 
Choice blessing, which I leave to Thee 
' To give me, or deny. 

S. But let my failing limbs beneath 
My Mother's ^ smile recline ; 
My name in sickness and in death 
Heard in her sacred shrine. 

^ Dearth, want ; famine ; scarcity, and republished in America. They 
8 Christina GabrieUa Rossetti, are marked by elevation of genti- 
an English poetess^bom in London in ment, strong feeling, and refine- 
December, 1830. Her poems, issued ment of style, 
at intervals during several years, 3 Moth'er, used here to signify 
have been collected in one volume the Holy Catholic Church. 
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4. And may the Ordss beside my bed 

In its meet ^ emblems rest ; 
And may the absolving words be said 
To ease a laden breast. 

5. Thou, Lord ! where'er we lie, canst aid ; 

But He, who taught His own 
To live as one, will not upbraid 

The dread to die alone. John Henbt Newhait.' 



SECTION XVIL 

I. 

60. THE WISDOM OF ALEXAJ^DEB. 

PART FIRST. 

THE bannered hosts of Macedon ^ stood arrayed in splendid 
might. Crowning the hills and filling the valleys, far 
and wide extended the millions in arms who waited on the 
word of the young Alexander* — the most superb array of 
human power which sceptered ambition ever evoked^ to do its 
bidding. 

2. That army wa§ to sweep nations dff the garth, and make a 
continent its camp ; following the voice of one whose st^^ord 

1 Meet, appropriate ; suitable. he is an acknowledged master of 

^ John Henry Newman, an English diction. 

English convert to the Catholic ^ MSc'e don, an ancient country 

faith, bom in London, February 21, of S. E. Europe, N. of Greece. 

1801, was received into the Church ^ Alexander the Qreat, son of 

in 1846, and afterward became a Philip, king of Macedon, was bom 

priest. As an author he has a very in the autumn, B.C. 356. He made 

high reputation, his best known so many conquests that he was 

works being the " Apologia pro Vita styled the Conqueror of the World 

sua," a history of his religious He died in May or June, B.C. 323. 

opinions, and the "Grammar of 'Bvoked', called out; summoned 

Assent." Both in prose and poetry forth. 
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was the index to glory, whose command w^ the sj^on j^ ^ of 
triumph. It now stood expectant, for the king y^t lingered. 

3. While his war-horse fretted at the gate, and mjhri&ds' thus 
in silence waited his appearance, Ale^&nder tdbk his wfly to the 
apartment of his mother. The sole ITgamdnt* which bound 
him to virtue and to feeling was the love of that mother ; and 
the tie was as str5ng as it was tender. 

^. In mute dejection,^ they embraced ; and Alexander, as he 
gazed upon that affectionate face, which had never been tftmed to 
him but in tenderness and ySaming love, seemed to &sk, *' Shall 
I ever again behold that sweet smile ? " The anxiety of his 
mother's countenance denoted the same sad curiosity; and 
without a word, but with the self-same feeling in their hearts, 
they went out together to seek the draele;" in the temple of 
Philip, to learn their fete. 

5. Alone, in unuttered sympathy, the two ascended the steps 
of the sacred temple, and approached the shrine. A priest 
stood behind the altar. The blue smoke of the incense eiirled 
upward in front, and the bdbk of 6racles was before him. 

6. "Whfire shall my grave be digged ?'' said the king; and 
the priest opened the book and read, "Where the soil is of iron, 
and the sky of gold, there shall the grave of the monarch of 
men be digged.^' 

7. To the utmOst limit, Asia* had become the possession of the 
Macedonian. Fatigued with conquest, and anxious to seek a 
country where the difficulty of victory should enhan9e ' its value, 
the hero was returning to Europe. A few days would have 
brought him to the capital of his kingdom, when he fell sud- 
denly ill. He was lifted from his horse, and one of his generals, 

^ Sjhi'o n^m, one of two or m^re ness of spirits caused by misfortune 

words in the same language which or grief 

are the precise equivalents of each ^ Oracle (5r^a k1), the answer of 

other, or which have vSry nearly the a god, or some person said to be a 

same meaning. god, among the heathen, to an in- 

' Mjh^i ad, the number of ten quiry made in regard to some future 

thousand — sometimes used for any event; the god who gave the an- 

very large number. swer, or the place where it was given; 

« I^g'a ment, any thing that ties the Sacred Scriptures; a wise person, 

or unites one thing or part toanother ; ' Asia (a' ^i &). 

a bond. ^ Enhance (en h&ns'), raise to a 

' Dcjeotlon (de jSk^'^un), low- higher point ; adv&nce ; increase. 
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nalacing his annor, spread it out for him to lie upon, and held 
his golden shield to screen him from the mid-day sun. 

8. When the king raised his eyes, and beheld the glittering 
canopy, he wa§ conscious of the omen. " The firacle has said 
that where the ground should be of iron, and the sky of gold, 
there should my grave be made 1 Behold the fulfillment ! It 
is a mournful thing ! The young cypress is cut down in the 
vigor of its strength, in the first fullness of its beauty. The 
thread of life is snapped suddenly, and with it a thousand pros- 
pects vanish, a thousand hopes are crushed ! But let the will 
of fate be done ! She has 16ng obeyed my behest ! ^ I yield 
myself now to hers ! Y6t, my mother !" 

9, And the monarch mused in mel'ancholy silence. At length 
he turned to his attendants, and ordered his tablets to be 
brought; and he took them, and wrote, "Let the customary 
alms, which my mother shall distribute at my death, be given 
to those who have never felt the miseries of the world, and 
have never 16st those who were dear to them ; " and sinking 
back upon his iron couch, he yielded up his breath. They 
buried him where he died, and an army wept over his grave ! 

II. 
61. THE WISDOM OF ALEXAJ^DEB. 

PART SECOND. 

WHEN the intelligence of the death of Alexander wag 
brought to his mother, as she sat among her ladies, she 
was overwhelmed by anguish.^ "Ah I why," she exclaimed, 
"was I exalted so high, only to be plunged into such depth of 
misery?'*' Why was I not made of lower condition, so, haply, 
I had escaped such grief? The joy of my ygufh is plucked up, 
the comfort of my age is withered! Who is more wretched 
than I ? '* And she refused to be comforted. 

2. The last wish of her son was read to her, and she regolved to 
perform that one remaining duty, and then retire to solitude,* to 

* Be hSst, that which is willed or * Mis'er y, wretchedness ; woe ; 

ordered ; comm&nd. great unhappiness. 

« Anguish (ang' gwi^), extreme < SSl'i tude, the state of being 

pain of body or mind ; bitter sorrow, alone; loneliness. 
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indulge her grief for the remainder of her life. She ordered her 
sSrvants to go into the city, and bring to the palace 8uch as the 
will of Alexander directed — selecting those who wCre the poorest. 

8, But the messengers^ £re long, retibmed, and said that there 
were none of that description to be found among the poor. 
"Go then," said the queen, "and apply to all classes, 'and 
return not without bringing some who have never Idst any 
who w6re dear to them.'* 

i. And the order wag proclaimed flirftugh all the city, and all 
heard it and passed on. The neighboring villages gave no better 
success ; and the search was extended through all the country; 
and they went over all Macedonia, and throughout (ireece, and 
at ^very house they stood, and cried, " If there are any here 
who have never known misery, and never Wst those that were 
dear to them, let them come out, and receive the bounty of the 
queen ; " but none came forth. 

5. And they went to the haunts^ of the guy, and into the 
libraries of the phildsophers ; to the seats of public 6ffice, and 
to the caves of hermits ; they searched among the rich, and 
among the poor — among the high and among the low; but 
not one person was found who had not tasted misery : and they 
reported the result to the queen. 

6. "It is strange 1'' said she, as if struck with sudden 
ast5nishmcnt. " Are there none who have not 16st their friend ? 
And is my condition the condition of all ? It is not credible? 
Are there none here, in this room, in this palace, who have 
always been happy ? " But there was no reply to the inquiry. 

7. "You, young page, whose countenance is gay, what s6r- 
row have you ever known ? " — " Alas ! " madam, my father was 
killed in the wars of Alexander, and my mother, through grief, 
has followed him ! '' 

8. And the question was put to others ; but all had 16st a 
brother, a father, or a mother. " Can it be,'* said the queen, 
in perplexity, "can it be that all are as I am?" 

P. " All are as you are, madam," said an old man that was 
present, " excepting in these splendors and these consolations. 
By poverty and humility, you might have 16st the alleviations,' 

' Haunts (li&nts), resorts ; places ^ Al le'vi action, that which miti- 
^ften. visited. gat^, or makes more tolerable. 
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but you coijld not have escaped the blow. Th6re are nights 
without a star ; but there are no days without a cloud. To 
suflfer is the lot of all; to bedr, the glory of a few ! " — "I recog- 
nize," said the queen, "the wisdom of Alexander!'' and she 
bowed in resignation, and wept no more. Wallace.* 



III. 

62. PTOLEMY^ PRAISIJfG ALEXANDER. 

THE greatest spirit that ever trod this earth 
From earth has passed. He, swifter than the mdm, 
O'er-rush'd the globe. Expectant centuries 
Condensed themselves into a few brief years 
To work his will ; and all the buried ages 
Summed ^ theii old wealth, to enrich for man's behoof, 
With virtuous wisdom one Olympian * mind 
Which, grappling all things, needing not experience — 
Yet scdrned no diligence, the weapons shaped 
Itself, that hewed its way, nor left to others 
The pettiest of those cdres that, small themselves. 
Are rivets which make whole the mail of greatness. 

The world hath had its conquerors :— one alone 

Conquered for weal of them that bowed beneath him, 

And in the vanquished found his firmest friends 

And passionatest mourners. 

The world hath had its kings : — ^but one alone 

To whom a kingdom meant a radiant fS,bric, 

No tyrant's dungeon-keep, no merchant's mart. 

But all-intelligential,5 so combining 

All interests, aspirations, eflPorts, aims, 

' Horace Binney WaUace, an his Asiatic campaigns. After the 

American lawyer and author, was death of that conqueror, Ptolemj 

born in Philadelphia, Feb. 26, 1817. became King of Egypt, and died in 

His essays and other miscellaneous Alexandria, b. c. 283. 

writings display great depth of ^ stimmed, united, 

thought., power of description, and * O lym'pi an, referring to Olym- 

a finely cultivated taste. He died pus, a mountain in Macedonia ; 

suddenly in Paris, Dec. 16, 1852. hence, high ; heroic ; vast. 

^ PtSre my, one of the principal ' In tSrii |;^n'tial, spiritual, 
generals of Alexander the Great in 
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That man's great mind, therein made one o'er earth. 
Might show all knowledge in its boundless gl&ss^ 
As the sea shows the snn. Bough M&^edon, 
Boast ; yet be just I This wdnder's nurse thou wert : 
A mightier was his mother. Earth, take back 
Thy chief of sons I HencefSrth his tomb art thou. 

AUBBET Db VlOEUi 
IV. 

63. JEVA. 

[Dermod M acMurrough, Ireland's traitor^king^ compelled his only daug^ 
tcr Eva to wed the adventurer Strongbow, on the battU-JUld,'\ 

THE angel of the sunset smiled 
While passing over Wexford bay, 
And 'neath the glory of her gaze 

The waves in golden ripples lay. 
She blushed ; the waters mirrored back 

The crimson caught from cheek so f Air — 
Alas 1 those tranquil waves ere morn 

To Wexford's homes brought dark desp&ir; 
And many eyes that flashed with joy 

To see that evening's brilliant close, 
With glassy stare were fixed in death 

Before another day aros^. 

2. At midnight Leinster's traitor-king, 

Amid his fSreign 'hireling band, 
Came forth to slay, and drench in blood 

The bo§om of his native land. 
And 'mid the av^l carnage there, ^ 

'Mid gloom and horror, death and grief. 
He called his youthful daughter forth, 

To wed the plundering Norman chief. 
The maiden's cheek grew deadly pale, 

Her father's blood-stained hand she clasped, 
Then, shuddering, dropped its sickening hold. 

And quick in trembling accents gasped. 
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**My father! oh, what mean those words ? 

My heart is faint, my brain grows wild — 
Through midnight scenes of woe and death, 

Say whither would you take your child ?'^ 

3, ^* Haste, Eva," Dermod stern replied, 

" For Str6ngbow waits his bride to-night, 
And Wexford's burning roofs shall be 

Thy bridal torches flaming bright. 
Our steeds await " " In mercy stay 1 

I wed this murderer of my race ? 
Oh, surely you, with all your crimes. 

Can never urge a deed so base ! 
I pray you by my mother's grave, 

By all your hopes of future life. 
Turn not a daughter's love to hate, 

No 16nger curse our land with strife. 
Dismiss these lawless robbers now ; 

Our noble monarch even yet 
Will pardon all ; our people too 

In years of peace will this forget." 

4. " No boon from Roderick do I crave ; 

If he is king, so still am I ; 
Though child and kingdom both are sold. 

That I may Erin's power defy ; 
Thou art the price of Strongbow's aid." — 

" I bartered to my country's foes ? 
Oh, rather let thy guilty mobvd. 

At once my life and sorrows close. 
*T is many years since thou hast claimed 

The honor due a parent; still 
I ever loved thee, ever prayed 

That G5d might tuni thy steps from ill ; 
And now I beg thee, I implore, 

At once thy child, thy country save. 
Lest future generations rise 

To curse thy ashes in the grave. 
My life will quickly pass away, 

But oh, our land ! how 15ng, how long 
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Must she be doomed to groan and weep 
In tears of blood thy deeds of wr6ng ? "^ 

" Thy grief, thy prayers, are useless all, 

No power can change my purpose now ; 
I'd rather be the stranger's slave 

Than e'er to Tara's monarch bow ; 
And sooner would I see thee wed 

The meanest follower of mine. 
Than joined to noble of this land, 

Of Ir or Heber's princely line. 
A war of hatred strong and deep, 

A war of vengeance dread and diro. 
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Against them have I sworn, and long 
They'll feel the force of Dermod's ire. 

No more — I will not hear a word-^ 
God, honor, country are forgot ; 

And save to aid me in my plans. 
Thou, even thou, to me art naught/' 

& One piercing wail, and Eya then. 

As if her heart had turned to stone, 
And life's warm tide with h5rror froze, 

Dropped to the garth without a moan. 
An hour later, 'mid the glare 

Of torches blazing darkly red, 
'Mid agonizing shrieks and groans. 

Where lay the wgunded and the dead, 
The heartless, perjured king bestowed 

His hapless daughter's icy hand 
On him whom thTrst of gold had brought, 

With strife and woe to cArse the land, 

y. Bat ancient chroniclers relate 

That when the pale death-angel came, 
And in the midnight's solemn gloom 

With breathless lips spoke Dermod's name. 
Before his tortured vision rose 

Accusing angels cold and white. 
Whose pallid faces gleamed like stars 

Amid the darkness of the night. 
They pointed with their spectral hands 

To ryined homes and trampled graves. 
To generations that thrgugh him 

Should toil and groan, the stranger's slave& 
His iron heart repented not. 

And mgrcy, weeping, bowed her head, ' 
And veiled her face with drooping wing, 

To hide from view that scene of dread. 
No loving hands his pillow smoothed. 

No voices breathed his name in prayer. 
But loathed, detested, and alone. 

He diQd in darkness and despair. Una. 
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SECTION XVIII. 

I. 
64. THE BROTHERS. 

HUGH and the lieutenant landed at Westminster; and, still 
engrossed by his own thick-coming fancies, the former 
followed his guide without a question or remark until they 
stood opposite the Gatehouse. There the lieutenant paused; 
and sc&rcely had Hugh looked upon the budding, ere all his 
bright dreams vanished, and a cold shudder ran thrgugh his 
frame. The present was before him in all its dull reality of 
woe ; and he felt instinctively that the house which he was 
about to enter was a place where, unchecked by public opinion, 
the rack might work its will, and murder be done with impunity 
at midday. 

2, And so indeed it might ; for within the Gatehouse was 
that abode of Topcliffe,^ to which more than one unhappy vic- 
tim had been sent by order of the Council, for the purpose of 
wreaking upon them in secret such a mSasure of torture as 
woiild, even in those days of rack and cord, have raised a cry 
of indignation throughout the land if it had been perpetrated 
in public. 

S, Something of all this Hugh knew, of course, already ; and, 
feeling that he was about to be placed at the mercy of the most 
cruel and bloodthirsty of his foes, he tried to n^rve^ himself to 
the worst. Signing him to follow, the lieutenant passed by a 
private entrance into the house, and walking down a nftrrow 
and ill-lighted passage, paused at a door at the further end, 
and knocked cautiously for admittance. 

4. Hugh almost gasped for breath, and the cold drops stood 
upon his brow, as the conviction flashed suddenly upon his 
mind that he was about to behold his brother Amedee, and 

* Topcli£fe was a real personage, who consults the State Trials, or 

and the cruelties attributed to him, Topcliffe*s own private confidential 

even to his mode of private and letters, in which he describes his 

illegal torture, were really perpe- proceedings, 

trated by him ; as any one may see * Nerve, to steady ; to make finn. 
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that the latter had probably been brought to this house directly 
after their separation on the road to London, in order to be 
dealt with. at Topcliffe's pleasure. Alas! and if it were so 
indeed, how had he fared in those 16ng, dreary weeks which, 
even under the authorized torture of the Tower, had told so 
fearfully upon his own stalwart frame. 

5. Could it be that he had been brought hither but to see 
that fair young brother, whom, for the saintly gentleness of his 
character, Uugh had ever loved rather with the tenderness he 
would have given to a sister than with the more careless affec- 
tion one man offers to another — had he been brought hither 
but to see him die ? Or, by such a refinement of cruelty as he 
fancied Topcliffe to be capable of, had he but permitted them 
once more to meet in order that they might be tortured side by 
side, and within sight and hearing of each other ? 

G, " Sir Hugh," said the lieutenant compassionately, observ- 
ing his emotion, "may I pray you to compose yourself ere the 
eyes of others are upon you ?" — " What doth tlie room contain 
then ? " cried Hugh in his fierce uneasiness. " If but the rack 
and cord — what then ? I have endured already ; of a surety I 
can endure again ? What more than these can that room con- 
tain ? " 

7. " Alas ! I fear me it containeth that which you will find 
far more grievous to endure than aught of suffering inflicted on 
your own person,'' the other answered sadly. The door opened, 
and Hugh followed in passive silence until he stood on the 
thre^old ; but he went no faiiher. 

8. In the one brief glance which he cast into the space be- 
yond, he had seen that which rendered him for the moment 
literally incapable of farther movement. Before him was a long 
dark room, rendered yet more dark and sad by heavy curtains 
drawn carefully before the windows. At a table, not far from 
the spot where Hugh was standing, sat certain members of the 
Council, most of whom he recognized as having presided at his 
own examination in the Tower, and at a little distance from 
them was a clerk to record proceedings. 

P. All this Hugh saw as though he saw it not, for his whole 
soul and all the faculties of his mind and body were engrossed 
and well-nigh suspended in the fearful vision which loomed 
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upon him from the farther end of the apartment. Was that a 
liying things a human form suspended ^ from^ and almost, as it 
seemed, impaled upon the wall beyond ? And was it — could it 
be his brother ? 

10. The wrists were bound with cords and fastened to pegs, 
placed so high above the head that the entire weight of the 
body necessarily depended on them ; and as the victim was tall 
and the apartment low, his legs had been forcibly bent back- 
wards and tied round the thighs, in order that he might hang 
more completely suspended. Terrible was the agony j)roduced 
by this position — so terrible indeed, that one, a poet and a gen- 
tleman, who himself had endured it for hours without yielding 
to its anguish, thought it afterwards a duty which he owed to 
humanity to remonstrate warmly with the Council on the wick- 
edness of permitting Topcliffe to inflict a species of torture 
which he assured them was worse and more diflScult to face 
than a hundred deaths. 

11. The sufferer in the present instance had evidently been 
enduring it for some time. The veins in his fdr^Aead were 
swollen thick as ropes, his eyes were starting from his head, his 
face was darkened, his tongue protriiding, black and hard, in 
the agony of a thirst than which n6ne greater had been endured 
since the days of Calvary, and the whole form was so still and 
rigid that Hugh might have deemed him already dead if an 
almost imperceptible quiver of the eyelids as he entered the 
room had not warned him that he was recognized. 

12. After the first pause of astonishment, he sprang with a 
cry of horror toward his brother ; but scarcely had he done so 
4re two men, set there for that very purpose, stepped forward 
and pinioned him from behind. " Monsters ! " cried Hugh, 
struggling violently, but vainly, with the strong arms that held 
him. ^^ Call you this your English justice, butchers ? Murder 
you thus your prisoners in secret ? Cut him down, I say, cut 
him down ! See you not that he is dying on the instant ? " 

13. " Nay, and in sooth, not so indeed," said a grave person- 

* Su8 p^nd'ed, attached to some- in this reign. Father John Gerard, 

thing above, so as to hang the fuU an English Jesuit of noble birth, was 

weight upon it. The mode of tor- subjected to it four hours at a time, 

ture here described was often used as he records in his Memoirs. 
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age in black, who, in consequence of the presence of the lords, 
had been brought thither to regulate the torture — a precaution 
Topcliflfe was by no means in the habit of taking when he acted 
on his own responsibility. *^ Our patient, on the contrary, hath 
yet so much of strength remaining, that, provided the ratio of 
suflfering be not increased, he shall be able, as I judge, to en- 
dure it for even two hours longer without risk of life." 

H. " Two hours ! " cried Hugh furiously, ^' why, two min- 
utes were enough to do it ! Speak, Amedee ! how fares it with 
you, brother ? — Cut him down, cut him down ! '' he reiterated 
wildly, and then, trying to cover his face with his imprisoned 
hands, he sobbed out, " heavenly Father, spare us ! for I can 
look upon it no longer/^ — ^^ Nevertheless, you must try what you 
can do," said Topcliffe with brutal irony. " For see here. Sir 
Hugh, I have set you a chair. I must entreat you to repose 
yourself until such a time at least as my Lords of the Council 
do will you to be removed hence.'' 

15, "I will sit anywhere you please," said Hugh, sinking 
into the chdir, and well-nigh sobbing in anguish, ^* anywhere 
you please, so only that you take him down at once." — " By my 
troth,^ 'tis a grievous pity the sight proves so distasteful to 
you," said Topcliflfe, slipping a cord round the chair while 
speaking, and fastening Hugh firmly by it ; "a grievous pity, 
in troth, and all the more do I regret it, because it hath been 
decreed by my Lords of the Council here in presence, and by 
others of them now unavoidably absent, that you remain in 
this chair, and your brother upon yonder wall, until such a time 
as ^as " 

16, "As what, monster?" shouted Hugh, driven nearly 
frantic by this announcement. — " Until such a time as you shaU 
have confessed to your evil doings with the Spaniard, with the 
which,indeed,we are already well enough acquainted to be able 
to proceed at once against you ; albeit, for the better fulfillment 
of the ends of justice, their lordships would gladly have the par- 
ticulars from your own lips." 

17» Hugh saw at once that they hoped to work out his own 
doom through his brother's torture, and anything less than that 
which they demanded of him he would willingly have done to 
* Tr5th, the old way of spelling truth. 
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spare Amedee a pang. But they were callmg upon him. Cath- 
olic and proud English gentleman as he was, to confess to a lie 
—a lie also hy which they would probably contrive to involve 
others in the same attachment for high treason ^ to which he 
was about to be sacrificed himself 

18. Not even to save his brother's life could he stoop to such 
a meanness ; and, sternly rejecting the proffered terms, he re- 
signed himself, with a mentaJ prayer for strength and patience^ 
to the good pleasure of his tormentors. Cecilia Caddsll. 

II. 
65. CHIJ^ESE COiN-FESSORS. 

PART FIRST. 

THE second fipoeh of Christianity in China had now com- 
menced. Prom the hour in which Youg-Tching^ as- 
cended the throne to the present time, it was only by the Idss 
of all earthly goods, and otten at the loss of life itself, that a 
Ohinege' could embrace the religion of the Crdss. Our Christian 
forefathers of the first; three centuries had endured the same 
trials; and men have justly deemed it a conclusive proof of the 
divinity of their religion, that it could survive the persecutions 
which would have annihilated any system or policy of human 
invention. The ChArch in China has displayed exactly the 
same proof of its divine 6rigin. 

2. One hundred and forty years have passed away since Yong- 
Tching issued his decree, and there are more than three times 
as many Christians in China at this moment as when he re- 
solved to purge the empire of their presence. Princes and 

* Trea'son, the offence of attempt- the authority of the Pope, or to seek 
ihg to overthrow the government or to persuade a Protestant to embrace 
state to which the offender owes the CathoUc faith, 
allegiance. In the days of Queen ^ Tong-Tching, the fourth of the 
Elizabeth, in whose reign scenes Mantcheou dynasty of Chinese em- 
like those described in this lesson perors. He ascended the throne in 
were of frequent occurrence, it was 1722, and immediately began a per- 
called high treason to deny that the secution of the native Christians, 
queen was the head of the Catholic whom his father, Cang-hi, had pro- 
Church in England, to acknowledge tected. 
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nobles, soldiers and peasants, women and children, have passed 
in turn through the fiery furnace, but each class has triumphed, 
even in death. The work of Kicci ^ and his successors was now 
to encounter the formidable tests which they had foreseen, and 
of which we are about to witness the application. If their dis- 
ciples fall away when the storm bursts upon them, it will prove 
that they had built on no solid foundation ; if they endure, like 
the primitive ^ Christians, every torment which the malice of 
men or demons could invent, and glorify at the stake or on the 
scaffold the Saviour for whom they shed their blood, we shall 
confess that His grace was upon them, lifting them above 
nature, and subduing the flesh to the spirit. 

S, Among the earliest victims of the terrible persecution 
which now raged from one end of China to the other, and in 
which mandarins of all ranks vied with each other in executing 
the sanguinary edicts of their master, were several of the em- 
peror's nearest relatives. These members of the royal house 
had been nurtured in all the pride and p6mp of the Chinese 
court; one of them had even been named as a probable suc- 
cessor to the throne; the greatest officers of state had been 
wont to approach them only on their knees. They were now 
summoned, not to disavow their convictions, but only to pay 
external homage to the state religion. 

J/., It was the same easy compromise ^ which had so often 
been proposed to the primitive converts, and which those true 
soldiers of Christ had calmly rejected. The Chinese princes 
were Christians of the same class, and had been formed by 
apostles of the same school. The divine admonition * had sunk 
deep into their hearts which said, " You can not drink the 
dhalice of the Lord and the chahce of devils." With one con- 
sent, therefore, they refused to touch the unclean thing ; and the 
whole family, including several brothers of the emperor, were 

^ Ricci (rSt'dhee), a Jesuit mis- in different provinces of the empire, 

sionary, who laid the foundation of 2 prJm'i tive, the first; the earliest, 

modern missions in China. He en- * Obm' pro mise, an agreement 

tered the country in 1583, and died between parties in controversy, to 

there in 1610, having made thou- settle their differences by mutual 

sands of converts and established concessions, 

more than three hundred churches *Ad'moni'tion, warning; caution. 
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degraded and exQed. Let us f&Uow them to the scene of their 
I5ng trial, in which they displayed during many years sach pa- 
tient resignation, that by the contemplation of their unmoved 
fortitude, amid po>'erty, famine, and di§ea^, seyend heathen 
members of the imperial fieunily, und&unted by the prospect of 
a similar lot, embraced the law of Christ. 

5. Prince John, the third in age of this company of royal 
confessors,^ wrote thus from his place of exile in Tartary to his 
friend and director, Father Parennin : " What we now desire, 
and what you must beg of Ood for us, is that by the help of His 
grace we may correct our &ults, practise virtue, conform our- 
selves to His holy will, and persevere to the end in His holy 
service. This is the only object of our desires ; the rest we 
count for ndthing.*' The same quiet and sober, but invincible > 
courage, which we shall find to be a characteristic of the Chi- 
nese martyrs and confessors, was displayed by all his compan- 
ions, and always with the simple dignity of language which 
befitted the occasion. From first to last they are c9.1m and col- 
lected, as if they remembered whose honor was intrusted to 
them, and knew how to be heroes without clamor or exaggeration. 

6. " You know not,'* said another of the princes, whose ser- 
vant wept on seeing him loaded with heavy chains, " the pre- 
ciousness of sufferings, and yet you are a Christian I Learn 
that they are the pledge of a blessdd eternity. Do not, then, be 
discouraged; but whatever it may cost you, continue steadfast 
to the faith, and never abandon the service of God." We 
almost seem to hear the solemn voice of the great Apostle St. 
Peter : " Think not strange the burning heat which is to try 
you, as if some new thing happened to you : but if you partake 
of the sufferings of Christ, rejoice, that when His glory shall be 
revealed, you may also be glad with exceeding joy." 

7. The same prince, when another servant offered to cover 
with linen the places braised by the chains, which are said to 
have weighed seventy pounds, repulsed him with these words : 
^ Did you ever hear that in the night of His Passion our Lord 
endeavored to loose the cords with which He was bound, or that 

* Oon fSs'sor, one who professes dares for it any penalties short of 
the ChristiAn faith before persecut- death, 
ing magistrates, and patiently en- ' In vln'oi blOi unconquerable. 
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He placed bandages under them to relieve the smart ? This 
was the God-Man; and yet He suffered for us sinners^ while we 
do not suffer for others, but for ourselves.'* 

III. 
66. CHIJ^ESE COJVFESSOBS. 

PART SECOND. 

THE ladies of the imperial family displayed equal patience 
and generosity in the midst of w^^nt and sufferings of 
every kind, aggravated by the memory of a former life of ease 
and luxury. " These illustrious persons," says Hugh Murray, 
a Protestant historian, " were sent as exiles into a desolate part 
of Tartary ; the princesses were exposed to the hazard of perish- 
ing witti cold and hunger. Yet in 1736 we find the members 
of the imperial &mily still adhering to the Christian religion." 
Fourteen years of persecution, sometimes violent and cr^el, at 
others subtle* and insidious,^ had failed to e^h^ust their strength, 
or to pluck from their hearts the faith which had been im- 
planted in them. 

^, ^^When one reflects," said their guide and counsellor, 
Father Parennin, at an earlier period of their exile, " what this 
illustrious family has suffered for four years past, it is diflScult 
to conceive a more formidable trial, or one which could be en- 
dured with more Christian generosity. Princesses of the royal 
blood, who had always lived in splendor and affluence,^ fallen 
to the lowest depths of indigence ;* without the support of theil 
husbands, with no relatives to succor them, nor friends to console ; 
having ever before their eyes the spectacle of their sons in chains, 
destined to death, and their young daughters more hapless 
still; unable to receive the sftcraments, the only consolation 
they could taste in the sad condition to which they are reduced 
— to endure all these woes, and to bear such an ocean of suffer- 
ing, not only without diminution of faith, though so recently 
converted to Christianity, but without uttering so much as one 
accent of complaint — ^must we not confess that even the con- 

^ Xn Ad' i 0118, subtle ; artful ; ' Af flu ence, abundance; wealth, 
intended to entiap. ^ In' di ^ence, poverty; destitutioU 
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stancy of the Ohrktian heroes of the first ages of the Church 
offers nothing more admirable^ nothing more heroic !" 

S, Well might Father Parennin exclaim, alluding to the re* 
luctant respect paid by the emperor to himself and his col- 
. leagues^ at Pekin : '' Oh ! for fewer favors to the missionaries, 
and more justice to the religion which they preach I'' He had 
himself spent more than forty years in China, was the intimate 
Mend of Cang-hi, whom he accompanied during eighteen years 
in all his journeys into Tartary ; and eyen Yong-Tching paid 
the expenses &r a pubho funeral for the illustrious missionary 
who, as the Bussian, Timkowski, observes, '* is well known for 
the share he had in fixing the frontier between Bussia and China." 

4. Father Parennin was a competent judge of Christian her- 
oism, and himself a master of the spiritual life ; yet he declares 
in his letters to Europe that nothing could surpass the sublime 
virtues of these admirable confessors. Promises and threats 
were employed by turns to shake their constancy. But remon- 
strance and sarcasm,' blandishments and menaces, were equally 
vain. The members of the Portuguese and Bussian embassies,' 
who visited China at this period, were filled with astonishment 
at the fortitude of these new Christians, and declared, on their 
return to Europe, that " they had found the Primitive Church 
in the remotest wilds of Asia." 

5. But the emperor was as steadfast in his purpose to conquer 
as they in their resolution to endure. Furious at the calm pa- 
tience which baffled all his fifforts, he now ordered them to be 
removed from their place of exile, and shut up, one by one, in 
small prisons, six feet by ten. Into these dens their daily 
allowance of f<5od, barely sufficient to maintain life, was intro- 
duced through a small aperture,* by which alone they main- 
tained a semblance of intercourse with the outer world. Already 
they were beginning to sink under their protracted miseries, 
and in a few days one of the princes, when visited by the guard, 
was found lifeless on the floor of his cell. One by one they died. 
A little while, and all would have been added to the company 
of martyrs ; but at this moment the hand of God, who often 

' OoUeagnes (k9riSg§), associates * Bm'bas sies, the persons sent 
in duty or office. as embassadors. 

< Ckar'casm, a scornful jest. ^ Ap^er tore, an opening ; a hole. 
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seems to delay, but strikes at last, was stretched forth, and 
Tong-Tching was called to his acconnt In 1735 he expired, 
and his son Kien-Long reigned in his stead. 

6, One of the first acts of the new emperor, in the year which 
followed his ae^ession,^ was to order the release of the sorviying 
princes, who had so long been bnried alive by his other's com- 
mand. As the noble band, of whom one was the tenth son of 
Cang-hi, passed on their way to the palace from which they had 
been banished for fifteen years, the people knelt with respect, 
and filled the air with acclamations. T. W. M. Mabshall.' 

IV. 
67. THE GROTTO OF LOUBDES. 

ELEVEN years have now elapsed since the apparitions of 
the most Holy Virgin. The great church is almost fin- 
ished ; it has only to be roofed, and the holy sacrifice has long 
since been celebrated at all the altars of the crypt below. Di59- 
esan missionaries have been stationed by the bishop near the 
grotto and the church, to distribute to the pilgrims the apos- 
tolic word, the s&craments, and the Body of our Lord. 

2, The pilgrimage has taken dimensions, perhaps, quite witti- 
out precedent, for before our day these vast movements of popu- 
lar faith did not have the assistance of the means of transporta- 
tion invented by modem science. The course of the Pjrrenees 
Bailroad, for which a straighter and cheaper rgute had been 
previously marked out between Tarbes* and Pan, was changed 
so as to pass through Lourdes,* and innumerable travelers con- 
tinually come from every quarter to invoke the Virgin who has 
appeared at the Grotto, and to seek at the miraculous fountain 
the healing of aU their ills. 

^ Ac cds'8ion,commg to the throne. ^ Lourdes (loord), a town in the 

*T. "W. M. MarshaU, an English Upper Pyrenees, in the diocese of 

convert to the Catholic faith. He Tarbes, where the Blessed Virgin 

is a brilliant writer, widely known appeared in 1858 to a peasant child 

through his great work on '^ Chris- named Bemadette Soubirous. This 

tian Missions," and also by some account was written in 1869. The 

clever satires, the best of which is pilgrimages still continue, and the 

" Comedy of Convocation." miraculous cures still multiply in 

Tbes (t&rb). frequency. 
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3. They come not only from the different provinces of France, 
but also ri'om England, Belgium, Spain, Bnssia, and Germany. 
Even from the midst of far America, pious Christians have set 
out, and crdssed the ocean, to come to the Grotto of LQurd^^, to 
kneel before these sacred rocks, which the Mother of God has 
sanctified by her touch. And often those who can not come, 
write to the missionaries and beg that a little of the miraculous 
water may be sent to their homes. It is thus distributed 
throughout the world. 

4. Although Lourdes is a small town, there is a continual 
passing to and fro upon the road to the Grotto — a stream of 
men, women, children, priests, and carriages, as in the streets 
of a large city. When the pleasant weather comes, and the 
sun, overcoming the cold of winter, opens in the midst of flowers 
the gates of spring, the faithful of the neighborhood begin to 
bestir themselves for the pilgrimage to Massabielle,^ no longer 
one by one, but in large pai'ties. From ten, twelve, or fifteen 
leagues' distance, these strong mountaineers come on fdbt in 
bodies of one or two thousand. 

5. They set out in the evening, and walk all night by star- 
light, like the shepherds of Judea when they went to the crib 
of Bethlehem to adore the new-born infent God. They descend 
from high peaks, they traverse deep valleys, they cross foaming 
tdrrents, or follow their course, singing the praises of God. 
And on their way the sleeping herds of cattle or of sheep awake, 
and diffuse through these desert wilds the melancholy sounds of 
their sonorous ^ bells. 

6. At daybreak they arrive at Lourdes ; they spread their 
banners and form in procession to go to the Grotto. The men, 
with their blue caps and great shoes covered with dust fi'om 
their long night march, rest upon a knotty stick, and usually 
carry upon their shoulders the provisions for their journey. 
The women wear a white or red capulet.^ Some carry the pre- 
cious burden of a child. And they move on slowly, quiet and 
recollected, singing the litanies of the Blessed Virgin. 

7. At Massabielle they hear Mass, kneel at th' holy table, 



' Massabielle (m&s'sa be gl'). * OSp'u let, a tort of cape with a 

* So nS^roiis, load-eoonding. hood to throw over the head. 
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and drink at the mir&culons spring. Then they distribute 
themselves in groups, according to &mily or friendship, upon 
the griuss around the Grotto, and spreading out on the sod the 
provisions they have brought, they sit down upon the green 
carpet of the fields. And, on the bank of the Grave, in the 
shade of those hallowed rocks, they realize in their frugal repast 
those fraternal agapsB ^ of which tradition tells us. Then, having 
received a last blessing and said a parting prayer, they set out 
with joyful hearts upon their homeward way. 

8, Thus do the people of the Pyrenees visit the Grotto. But 
the greatest numbers are not from there. From sixty or eighty 
leagues' distance come continually immense processions, brought 
from these great distances upon the rapid wings of steam. At 
the request of the faithful, the Southern Railroad has estab- 
lished special trains, trains of pilgrimage, intended exclusively 
for this great and pious movement of Catholic faith. 

9, At the arrival of these trains, the bells of Lourdes ring out 
their frillest peals. And from these sombre carriages the pil- 
grims come out and form in procession in the square by the 
station ; young girls dressed in white, married women, widows, 
children, full-grown men, the old people, and the clergy in their 
sacred robes. Their banners are flung to the breeze ; the cru- 
cifix and the statues of the Blessed Virgin and the saints are 
displayed. The praises of the Mother of God are on every lip. 

10, The innumerable procession passes through the town, 
which seems, on such occasions, like a holy city, like Bome or 
Jerusalem. One's heart is elated at the sight ; it rises toward 
God, and attains without ^f^rt that elevation of feeling in 
which the eyes fill with tears and the soul is overwhelmed by 
the sensible presence of our Lord. One seems to enjoy for a 
moment a vision of paradise. Hbnbi Lasserre.' 

' Agapao (Sg'a pfi), feasts of char- fulfillment of a vow» he undertook 

ity, at which contributions for the to write a history of the apparitions 

poor were collected. of our Lady at the Grotto, which 

' Henri Lasserre, a French jour- has been published under the title 

nalist, whose sight was mir&culously of " Our Lady of Lourdes," and has 

restored by a single application of received the approbation of the 

the water of Lourdes. In grateful Holy Father. 
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V. 
68. 0?r A PICTURE OF OUR LADY. 

THIS is that blessed Mary, pre-elect ^ 
Gdd's Virgin. G6ne is a great while, and she 
Dwelt young ih Nazareth of Galilee. 
Unto God's will she brought devout respect, 
Profound simplicity of intellect, 
And supreme patience. From her mother's knee 
Faithful and hopeful ; wise in charity; 
Strong in grave peace ; in pity circumspect." 

. So held she thrgugh her girlhood ; as it were 
An angel-watered lily, that near God 
Grows and is quiet. Till, one dawn at h5me. 
She woke in her white bed, and had no fear 
At all — ^yet wept till sunshine and felt awed : 
Because the fulness of the time was come. 

Daittb Gabbiel Rosbetti.* 



SECTION XIX. 

I. 

69. THE TIDES. 

THE moon is at her full, and, riding high, 
Floods the calm fields with light ; 
The &irs that hover in the summer sky 
Are all asleep to-night 

^, Th6re comes no voice from the great woodlands round 
That murmured all the day ; 
Beneath the shidow of their boughs, the ground 
Is not more still than they. 

' Pre-e l^ct', chosen beforehand. ' Dante Qabriel Rossetti, an 

* Oir cum sp^cV, careful ; pru- English poet and painter, was bom 
dent ; watchful in 1828, and died April, 1882. 
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5. Bat ever heaves and moans the r^stl^ss Deep; 

His rising tides I hear; 
Afar I see the glimmering billdws leap : 
I see them breaking near. 

4* Each wave springs npward, climbing toward the fok. 
Pore light that sits on high ; — 
Springs eagerly^ and faintly sinks to where 
The mother-waters lie. 

6. Upward again it swells ; the moonbeams show. 

Again, its glimmering crest ; ^ 
Again it feels the fatal weight below, 
And sinks^ bnt not to rest. 

6. Again, and ySt Again ; until the Deep 

Becalls his brood of waves; 
And, with a sullen moan, abashed,^ they creep 
Back to his inner caves. 

7. Brief rfispite 1* they shall rush from that recess 

With noise and tumult soon, 
And fling themselves, with unavailing stress. 
Up toward the placid * moon. 

S, restless Sea I that in thy prison here 
Dost struggle and complain ; 
Through the sl5w centuries ^ yearning to be near 
To that fair orb in vain. 

9. The glorious source of light and heat must warm 
Thy bosom with his glow, 
And on those mounting waves a nobler form 
And freer life bestow. 
10. Then 5nly may they leave the waste of brine 
In which they welter • here, 
And rise above the hills of earth, and shine 

In a serener sphere. W. C. Bbyant. 

^ Crdst, the highest part or sum- ^ Pl&(/ id, pleased ; contented ; 
mit ; the foamj, feather-like top of unruffled ; quiet, 
a wave. • Century (sSnt'yu ry), a hundred 

^ A b&8hed', much confused. years. 

*R«8''pite, a putting off of that « W^rter, to rise and fall; to 
which was appointed ; delay ; rest. tumble over ; to waiUCw. 
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11. 
70. TIDE'BOUJ^D IJV' THE SEA-CAVES. 

PART FIRST. 

IT was on a pleasant spring morning that, witii my little 
curions friend beside me, I stood on the b^tch opposite the 
eastern promontory,^ that, with its stem granitic ^ wall, bars 
&€cess' for ten days oat of Sydry fourteen to the wonders of 
the Doocot,' and saw it stretching provokingly out into the 
green w^ter. It was hard to be disappointed, and the caves 
so near. 

2. The tide was a low neap ; ^ and if we wanted a passage dry- 
shod, it behooyed ^ us to wait for at least a week. But neither of 
us understood the phildsophy* of neap-tides at that period. I 
was quite s\jre I had got round at low water, with my uncles, not 
a great many days before ; and we both inferred, that, if we but 
succeeded in gSttiug round now, it would be quite a pleasure tx) 
wait among the caves inside, until such time as the fall of the 
tide should lay bare a passage for our return. 

S. A narrdw and broken shelf runs &15ng the promontory, on 
which, by the assistance of the naked feet, it is just possible to 
creep. We succeeded in scrambling up to it, and then, crawl- 
ing outward on all-fours — the precipice, as we proceeded, 
beetling more and more formidable "^ from above, and the water 
becoming greener and deeper below — ^we reached the outer 
point of the promontory ; and then doubling the cape on a still 
narrowing margin — the water, by a reverse prdcess, becoming 
shallower and less green as we advanced inward — ^we found 

^ Pr6m^on to ry, headland ; high happen in the second and last quar 

land extending into the sea. ters of the moon, when the differ- 

' Qra nif ic, having the nature ence between high and low water 

of, or consisting of, granite— a kind is less than at any other period in 

of rock. the month. 

* Doo'cot, sea-caves situated in ' Be hoove', to be fit, meet, or 

Scotland, near the entrance of the necessary for. 

Cr5marty Frith, an inlet of the North * Phi 15s^o phj^, the knowledge 

Sea, and connected with wooded of effects hy their causes, 

headlands called South and North ^ For'mi da ble, of a nature to 

Sutors. excite fear and hinder from under- 

^ Neap, neap tides are those which taking ; alarming. 
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the ledge terminating just where^ after clearing the sea, it oyer- 
hung the gravelly beach at an elevation of nearly ten feet. 

^ Down we both dropped^ proud of our success : up splashed 
the rattling gravel as we fell; and for at least the whole 
coming week — though we were unaware of the extent of our 
good luck at the time — the marvels of the Doocot Cave might 
be regarded as solely and exclusively our own. For one short 
seven days, to bdrrow emphasis from the phra§e6logy ^ of Car- 
lyle,2 " they were our own, and no other man's.^' 

5. The first ten hours were hours of sheer enjoyment. The 
larger cave proved a mine of marvels ; and we found a great 
deal additional to wonder at on the slopes beneath the preci- 
pices, and along the piece of rocky sea-beach in front We 
succeeded, by creeping, in discovering dwarf-bushes, that told of 
the bright influences of the sea-spray ; the pale y61l6w honey- 
suckle, that we had never seen before save in gardens and 
shrubberies; and on a deeply shaded slope we detected the 
sweet-scented wood-roof of the flower-pot and parterre,^ with its 
delicate white flowers and pretty verticillate * leaves. 

6. There, too, immediately in the opening of the deeper 
cave, where a small stream came pattering in detached drops 
from the overbeetling precipice above, like the first drops of 
a heavy thunder-shower, we found the hot, bitter scurvy-grass, 
with its minute cruciform'* flowers, which the great Captain 
Cook • used in his voyages. Above all, there were the caves, with 
their pigeons, white, variegated, and blue, and their mysterious 
and gloomy depths, in which plants hardened into stone, and 
water became marble. 

7. In a short time, we had broken 6ff with our hammers 
whole pocketfuls of stalactites^ and petrified m5s8. There 

* Phra'se 61' o fei^, peculiar man- ring, or around the stem, like the 

ner of using words in sentences. rays of a wheeL 

^ Thomas Oarlyle, a well-known ^ Oru'^ci form (krg), cross-shaped. 

Scottish author, was bom in 1795. ^ Oapt. James Oook, an English 

His works are original, and eccen- navigator, bom in Yorkshire, Eng- 

tric in style. He died in 1881. land, Oct. 27, 1728, and killed at the 

» Parterre (pftr tar'), an arrange- Sandwich Islands, Feb. 14, 1779. 

ment of pots or beds of flowers, ^ Sta ISo'tlte, carbonate of lime, 

with spaces between of gravel or attached like an icicle, which it re- 

'urf for walking on. sembles in form, to the roof or sida 

Ver tXc^ 11 late, arranged in a of a cave. 
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were little pools at the side of the cave, where we oould see the 
work of congelatioD ^ going on, as at the commeocement of an 
October frdst^ when the cold north wind but bftrely raffles the 
surface of some moantaui pond or sluggish moorland stream, 
and shows the newly formed needles of ice glistening from the 
shores into the water. So rapid was the cdnrse of dgposition,^ 
that there were cases in which the sides of the hdllows seemed 
growing almost in proportion as the water rose in them ; the 
springs, lipping over, deposited their minute crystals on the 
edges, and the reservoirs ' deepened and became more capacious ^ 
as their mounds were built up by this curious masonry. 

8. The Idng, telescopic^ prospect of the sparkling sea, as 
viewed from the inner extremity of the cavern, while all around 
was dark as midnight ; the sudden gleam of the sea-gull, seen 
for a moment from the recess', as it flitted past in the sunshine ; 
the black, heaving bulk of the grampus,* as it threw up its 
slender jets of spray, and then, turning downward, displayed 
its gldssy back and vast angular fins ; even the pigeons, as they 
shot whizzing by, one moment scarce visible in the gloom, the 
next radiant in the light — all acquired a new interest from the 
peculiarity of the setting in which we saw them. They formed 
a series of sun-gilt vignettes,'^ framed in jet ; and it was long 
ere we .tired of seeing and adpairing in them much of the strange 
and the beautiful. 

9. It did seem rather ominous,® however, and perhaps some- 
what supernatural to boot, that about an hour after noon, the tide, 
while y6t there was a full fathom » of water beneath the brow 
of the promontory, ceased to fall, and then, after a quarter of 
an hour's space, began actually to creep upward on the beach. 

> C5n'^e la^tion, the prdoess or to, a telescope ; far-reaching, 

act of changing a fluid to a solid " Or&m'pus, a large kind of fish 

state, usuaUy bj cold. which breathes by a spout-bole on 

* Deposition (dSp'o sd^'un), act the top of the head, as whales do. 
of depositing or laying down. ' Vignette (vin ySt'), a wood-cut, 

' Reservoir (rgz'er vwar'),a place engraving, etc., without a border, 
where any thing is kept in store ; a * Om' i noils, pertaining to an 

basin or dstem. omen or sign ; usuaUy foresbowing 

* Ca pa'cions, able to contain ; something evil. 

loomy ; large. * F&th'om, a mSasure of length, 

^ T^Fe ■cdp'ic, like, or pertaining containing six feet. 
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But just hoping that there might be some mistake in the mat- 
ter, which the evening tide would scarce fail to rectify,^ we 
continued to amuse ourselves, and to hope on. 

10. Hour after hour passed, lengthening as the sh&dows 
lengthened, and ySt the tide still rose. The sun had sunk 
behind the precipices, and all was gloom along their bases, and 
double gloom in their caves ; but their rugged* brows still caught 
the red glare of evening. The flush rose higher and higher, 
chased by the sh&dows ; and then, after lingering for a moment 
on their crests of honeysuckle and juniper, p&ssed away, and the 
whole became somber^ and gi*ay. 

11. The sea-gull flapped upward from where he had floated 
on the ripple, and hied * him slowly away to his lodge in his deep- 
sea stack; the dusky cormorant^ flitted past, with heavier and 
more frequent stroke, to his whitened shelf on the precipice ; 
the pigeons came whizzing downward from the uplands and the 
opposite land, and disappeared amid the gloom of their caves ; 
Sv6ry creature that had wings made use of them in speeding 
homeward ; but neither my companion nor myself had any, and 
there was no possibility of getting home without them. 

12. We made desperate gflorts to scale the precipices, and on 
two several occasions succeeded in reaching midway shelves 
among the crags, where the falcon* and the raven "^ bnild ; but 
though we had climbed well enough to render our return a 
matter of bare possibility, there was no possibility whatever of 
getting farther up. The cliffs had never been scaled, and they 
were not destined to be scaled ^ now. Aud so, as the twilight 
deepened, and the precarious •footing became every moment 
more doubtful and precarious, we had just to give up in despair* 

' RSc/ti fy, to make straight or rawn^ noted for great greediness of 

right. appetite. 

* Rilg'ged, having a rough sur- « Falcon (£§'kn), a hird of prey, 

face ; hroken into sharp or irrega- which is often trained to catch other 

lar points. birds, or game. 

■ Som'ber, duU ; dusky ; gloomy. ' Raven (rft' vn). 

^ Hied, hastened. " SoSled, climbed ; ascended. 

B Oor'mo rant, a class of web- * Pre oa'rl oiis, exposed to eon- 
footed sea-birds, o/^^n called «ea- stantrisk; uncertain; unsteady. 
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III. 

71. TIDEBOUJ^D IJV THE SEA-CAVES. 

PART SECOND. 

'*\TI 70ULDNT: c4re for myself," said the poor little 

VV. fell5w, my companion, bfbrsting into tears; ''if it 
were not for my mother; but what will my mother say?" 
^ Wouldn't care, neither," said I, with a heavy heart ; " but it's 
just back-water, and we'll get out at twelve." We retreated 
together into one of the shallower and dryer caves ; and clearing a 
little spot of its rough stones, and then groping along the rocks 
for the dry grass, that in the spring season hangs from them in 
withered tufts, we formed for ourselves a most uncomfortable 
bed, and lay down in each other's arms. 

2. For the last few hours, mountainous piles of clouds had been 
rising, dark and stormy in the cave's sea-mouth ; and they had 
flared portentously ^ in the setting sun, and had worn, with the 
decline of evening, almost every metedric tint of anger, from 
fiery red to a somber, thunderous brown, and from somber 
brown to doleful black; and we could now at least hear what 
they portended, though we could no 15nger see. 

S. The rising wind began to howl mournfully amid the cliffs, 
and the sea, hitherto so silent, to beat heavily against the sh5re, 
and to boom, like distress-guns, from the recesses of the two 
deep sea-caves. We could hear, too, the beating rain, now 
heavier, now lighter, as the gusts swelled or sunk; and the 
intermittent patter of the streamlet over the deeper cave, now driv- 
ing against the precipices, now descending heavily on the stones. 

i. Toward midnight the sky cleared, and the wind fell, and 
the moon, in her last quarter, rose, red as a mass of heated iron, 
out of the sea. We crept down in the uncertain light, over the 
rough, slippery crags, to ascertain whether the tide had not 
fallen sufficiently far to yield us a passage ; but we found tlie 
waves chafing among the rocks, just where the tide-line had 
rested twelve hours before, and a full fathom of sea enclasping 
the base of the promontory. A glimmering ide'a of the real 
nature of our situation at length crfissed my mind. It was not 
1 Per tinfoils ly, aminouslj ; in a maDner to foreshadow ill. 
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imprisonment for a tide to which we had consigned onrselyes: 
it wa§ imprisonment for a week. 

5. ThSre was little comfort in the thought^ arising as it did 
amid the chills and terrors of a dreary midnight; and I Idbked 
wistfully on the sea as oar only path of escape. There was a 
yfissel crdssing the wake of the moon at the time, sc&rce half a 
mile from the shore; and, assisted hy my companion, J began 
to shout at the top of my lungs, in the hope of being heard by 
the sailors. We saw her dim bulk passing slowly acrdss the 
red, glittering belt of Hght that had rendered her visible, and 
then disappearing in the mArky bl&cknfiss ; and just as we 16st 
sight of her for eyer, we could hear an indistinct sound min- 
gling with the dash of the wayes — the shout, in reply, of the 
startled helmsman. 

6. The yessel, as we Afterward learned, was a large stone- 
lighter, deeply laden, and unfurnished with a boat; nor were 
her crew at all sure that it would haye been safe to attend to the 
midnight voice from among the rocks, even had they the means 
of communication with the shora We waited on and on, how- 
ever, shouting by tftms, and now shouting together, but there 
was no second reply ; and at length losing hope, we groped our 
way back to our comfortless bed, just as the tide had again 
turned on the beach, and the waves began to roll upward, 
higher and higher at Sv^ry dash. 

7. As the moon rose and brightened, my thoughts and fears 
became less troublesome, and I had succeeded in dropping as 
soundly asleep as my companion, when we were both aroused 
by a loud shout. We started up, and again crept downward 
among the crags to the shore, and as we reached the sea, the 
shout was repeated. It was that of at least a dozen harsh voices 
united. There was a brief pause, followed by another shout; 
and then two boats, strdngly manned, shot round the western 
promontory, and shouted ySt again. The whole town had been 
alarmed by the intelligence that two little boys had straggled 
away in the morning to the rocks of the southern Sutor, and 
had not found their way back. 

8. The precipices had been a scene of frightful accidents 
from time immemorial, and it was at once inferred that one 
other sad accident had been added to the number. Trvje, there 
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were cases remembered of people haying been tide-bound in the 
Doocot caves, and not much worse in consequence ; bat as the 
caves were inaccessible even during neaps, we coi^ld not, it w^ 
said, possibly be in them ; and the sole remaining ground of 
hope was, that, as had happened once bef&re, 5nly one of the 
two had been killed, and that the survivor was lingering among 
the rocks, afraid to come hOme. And in this belief, when the 
moon rose, and the s^ fell, the two boats had been fitted out. 
9. It was late in the morning ere we reached Grdmarty,^ 
but a crowd on the beach awaited our arrival ; and there were 
anxious-looking lights gUncing in the window;, thick and mani- 
fold ; nay, such was the interest elicited, that some enormously 
bad verse, in which the writer described the incident, a few days 
after, became popular enough to be handed about in manuscript, 
and read at tea-parties by the 6lite of the town. Miller.*^ 

IV. 
72. THE HIGH TIDE.' 

THE old mayor climbed the belfry tower. 
The ringers ran by two, by three; 
*'Pull, if ye never pulled beftre; 

Good ringers, pull your best,'* quoth he, 
**Play uppe, play uppe, B6ston hells I 
Ply all your changes, all your swells, 
Play nppe ' The Brides of Enderby/ "* 

2. Men say it wg§ a stolen iyde — 

The Lord that sent it, He knows all; 
But in myne ears ddfh still abide 

The message that the bells let fall. 
And thdre was nought of strange, beside 
The flights of mews* and peewits'* pied' 
By millions crouched on the old sea wall. 

^ Or5m'ar ty, a seaport town of * High Tide on the coast of Ldn- 

Sootland, beautifully situated, on oolnshire, England, 1571. 

Cromarty Frith. * Mew (mtl), a kind of sea-fowl ; 

^Hugh MiUer, a Scottish geolo- aguU. 

gist and writer, was bom at Crom- * PS' wit, the lapwing ; also, the 

arty, on the east coast of Scotland, black-headed or Ifiughing gull. 

Oct. 10, 1802, and died at Portobello, « Pied, marked with different ool- 

near Edmburgh, Dec. 26, 1856. ors ; spotted. 
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S. I sat and spun within the doore : 

My thread brake dff— I raised myne eyes; 
The leyel son^ like raddy ore. 

Lay sinking in the barren skies; 
And dark against day's golden death 
She moved where Lindis wander^th^ — 
My Sonne's fftire wife, Elizabeth. 

4. <<Gnsha!^ Gnsha! Gnshal" calling, 
Ere the €arly dews were falling, 

Farre &way I h^iard her sdng. 

''Gnshal Gusha!" all Udng; 
Where the reedy Lindis flOw^thy 

Floweth, floweth. 
From the meads where melick grdw^fli 

Faintly came her milking sdng: 

5. «Gysh&! Cushal Cusha!" calling, 
"For the dews will soone be falling; 
Leave ygnr mSadow gr&sses m^Uow; 

Mellow, mellow ; 
Quit your cowslips, cowslips ySllOw ; 
Gome uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Lightfoot, 
Quit the stalks of parsley hdllow. 

Hollow, hollow; 
Gome uppe Jetty, rise and fdllow. 

From the clovers lift your head; 
Gome uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Lightfoot^ 
Gome uppe Jetty, rise and follow. 

Jetty, to the milking shed.** 

8. If it be Idng, aye, long igo, ^ 

When I beginne to think howe long, 

Againe I hear the Lindis flow, 
Swift as an ftrrowe, sharpe and strdng; 

And all the aire it seemeth mee 

Bin full of floating bells (sayth shee). 

That ring the tune of Enderby. 

7. AUe fresh the level pasture lay. 

And not a shadowe might be seene. 
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Save where, full fyre good miles Awfty, 

The steeple towered from oat the greene; 
And lo I the great bell farre and wide 
W^ hford in all the country side 
That Saturday at eventide. 

8. The sw^nnerd;,^ where their sedges ara^ 

Moved on in sunset's gOld^n breath. 
The shepherde lads I heard afiBurre, 

And my Sonne's wife, Elizabeth ; 
Till, floating O'er the grassy sea. 
Game downe that kyndly message free^ 
The " Brides of Mavis Enderby." » 

9. Then some looked uppe into the sky. 

And all &ldng where lindis flows 
To where the goodly vessels lie. 

And where the lordly steeple shows. 
They sayde, '^ And why shoi^ld this thing bf. 
What danger lowers by land or sea? 
They ring the tune of Enderby I 

10. "For evil news from Mablethorpe,« 

Of pyrate galleys warping down ; 
For shippes ashore beyond the scorpe, 

They have not sp&red to wake the towne: 
But while the west bin red to see, 
And storms be ndne, and pyrates flee, 
Why ring ' The Brides of Enderby ? ' " 

11. I looked witliout, and lo I my sonne 

Qune riding downe with might and main ; 
^ He raised a shout as he drew on, 
t Till all the welkin * rang again, 
*^ Elizabeth I Elizabeth!" 
(A sweeter woman ne'er drew breath 
Than my Sonne's wife, Elizabeth.) 

12. "The olde sea wall (he cried) is downe. 

The rising tide comes on apace, 

' Swan^nerd, swan. ' Ma'ble thorpe, a parish of £ng 

^ En'der by-Ma'vis, a parish o| land, county of Lincoln. 
Englaii4, WUPty of LIwcqIa, * W^l'Wn, the sky. 
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And boats adrift in ydnder towne 

Gk> sailing uppe the market-place.^ 
He shook as one that looks on death: 
" Gdd save you, mother 1 " straight he sayth; 
« Wh^re is my wife, Elizabeth ? '' 

15. *^ Good Sonne, where lindis winds &way 

With her two bairns * I marked her Idng; 
And ere yon bells beganne to play, 

Afarre I h€ard her milking sdng/* 
He looked &cr58S the grassy sea» 
To right, to left, " Ho Enderby ! "* 
They rang « The Brides of Enderby 1 "^ 

14. With that he cried and beat his breast; 
For lo ! &ldng the river's bed 
A mighty eygre^ reared his crest. 

And nppe the Lindis raging sped. 
It swept with thunderons noises lend; 
Shaped like a ^Arling snow-white cloud. 
Or like a demon in a shroud. 

JS. And rearing Lindis backward pressed. 

Shook all her trembling bankes amaine ; 

Then madly at the eygre's breast 
Flung uppe her weltering walls again. 

Then bankes came downe with ruin and rout** 

Then beaten foam flew round Hbout — 

Then all the mighty floods were out. 

16. So farre, so fast the eygre drave. 

The heart had hardly time to beat. 
Before a shallow seething wave 

Sobbed in the grasses at cure feet: 
The feet had hardly time to flee 
Before it brake against the knee. 
And all the world was in the sea. 

17. Upon the roofe we sftte that night, 

The noise of bells went sweeping by: 
I marked the 16fty beacon light 

^ Bedm (b&m)« a child. ing up a river in one wave, or in 

' Ba^^e, an entire flood tide mpv- two or three supoeseive wavea. 
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Stream fix)m the ohorch-tower, rod and high— 
A Inrid^ mark and dread to see ; 
And awesome bells they were to mee^ 
That in the dark rang '' Enderby." 

18. They rang, the sailor lads to guide 

From r6tS!d to roofe who fearless rowed ; 
And I — ^my sonne w^ at my side^ 

And ySt the ruddy beacon glowed ; 
And yet he moaned beneatii his breath, 
^ come in life, or come in death 1 

16st I my love, Elizabeth." 

19. And didst thou yisit him no mOro ? 

Thou didst, thou didst, my daughter dears ; 
The waters laid thee at his ddore, 

Ere y6t the fiarly dawn was clear. 
Thy pretty bairns in fast embrace. 
The lifted sun shone on thy face, 
Downe drifted to thy dwelling-place. 

20. That flow strewed wrecks about the gr&ss^ 

That ebbe swept out the flocks to sea ; 
A fatal ebbe and flow, al&s I 

To manye more than myne and mee : 
But each will mourn his own (she sayth) ; 
And sweeter woman ne'er drew breath 
Than my sonnets wife, Elizabeth. 

21. I shall never heai* her more 
By the reedy Lindis shore, 
^Gusha» Cusha, Gusha !" calling 
Ere the early dews be falling ; 

1 shall never hear her s5ng, 
'' Cusha, Cusha ! " all &16ng. 
Where the sunny Lindis flow^th, 

OoSth, floweth ; 
From the meads where melick growdth. 
When the water winding downe, 
Onward floweth to the towne. 



> Lur'id, gh&stly pale ; di§mal. 
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22. I shall never see her more 

Where the reeds and rushes quiver. 

Shiver, quiver ; 
Stand beside the sobbing river. 
Sobbing, throbbing, in its fallii^. 
To fche sandy lonesome shore ; 
I shall never hear her calling — 
" Leave your meadow grasses mSUow, 

Mellow, mellow; 
Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow ; 
Come uppe Whitefoot, come uppe Lightfoot ; 
Quit your pipes of parsley hdllow. 

Hollow, hollow; 
Come uppe Lightfoot, rise and fSllOw; 

Lightfoot, Whitefoot, 
Prom your clovers lift the head; 
Come uppe Jetty, follow, follow. 
Jetty, to the milking shed." Jean IKgelow. 

V. 

73. ADDRESS TO THE OCEMT. 

ROLL on, thou deep and dark blue ocean — ^roll 1 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain ; 
Man marks the earth with ruin; his control 
Stops with the shore ; upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth I'emain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own ; 
When for a moment, like a drop of rain. 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan. 
Without a grave, unknelled, unc6ffined, and unknown* 

2. The armaments * which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake. 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals — 
The oak leviathans,^ whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator, the vain titles take 

^ Ar'ma ment, a body of forces ^ Le ^^a than, a whale or other 
equipped for war, Either by laud large aquatic animal : in the verse 
or sea, above it signifies a ship. 
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Of lord of thee and arbiter ^ of war ! 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake^ 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's ^ pride, or spoils of Trafalgar.' 

B. Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee. 
Assyria, Greece, Bome, Carthage, what are they ? 
Thy wftters wasted them while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 
The stranger, slave; or savage ; their decay 
Has dried np realms to deserts : not so thou. 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves^ play — 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine izure brow — 

Snch as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest now. 

J^ Thou gl2)|^pus mirror, where the Almighty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time. 
Calm or convulsed — ^in breeze, or gale, or storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the tdrrid clime. 
Dark-heaving, boundless, endless, and sublime. 
The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisible ; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made ! each zone 

Obeys thee : thou goest forth, dread, fathomless, alone. 

6. And I have loved thee. Ocean ! and my joy 

Of yQuthful sp5rts was on thy breast to be 

Borne like the bubbles, onward ; from a boy, 

I wantdned* with thy breakers— they to me 

Were a delight ; and if the freshening sea 

Made them a terror, 'twas a pleasing fear. 

For I was, as it were, a child of thee, 

And trusted to thy billows far and near. 
And laid my hand upon thy mane, as I do here. Bntov.* 

* ArHbl ter, one whose power of Admiral Nelson over the combined 

governing or deciding is not limited, fleets of France and Spain. 

' Ar maMa, a fleet of armed ships; « Wan^toned, played ; frolicked, 
it usually refers to the Spanish fleet * Qeorge Qordon Byron, Lord 

sent against England in 1588. Byron, an English x>oet, bom in 

' Tr^ al gar', a famous naval vie- London, Jan. 22« 1788 ; died at Mi*- 

tory galn«d in 1805 by the English solonghi, Greeoe, April 10, 1894. 
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SECTION XX. 

I. 

74. JOAJ^ OF ARC AT RHEIMS. 

THAT wa§ a joyous day in Eheim§ ^ of old. 
When peal on peal of mighty music rolled 
Forth from her thrdnged cathedral ; while around, 
A multitude, whose billows made no sound. 
Chained to a hush of wonder, though elate 
With victory, listened at their temple's gate. 
And what was done within ? — ^Within, the light 
Through the rich gloom of pictured windows flowing 
Tinged with soft awfulness a stately sight — 
The chivalry of France, their proud heads bowing 
In martial vassalage ! ^— while, midst that ring, 
And shadowed by ancestral tombs, a king 
Eeceived his birthright's crown. For this the hymn 
Swelled out like rushing waters, and the day. 
With the sweet censer's misty breath, grew dim, 
As through long aisles it floated o'er the array 
Of arms and sweeping stoles. 

IP. But who, alone 

And unapproached, beside the altar-stone. 
With the white banner, forth, like sunshine, streaming. 
And the gold helm, through clouds of fragrance gleaming. 
Silent and radiant stood ? The helm was raised. 
And the fair face revealed, that upward gazed, 
Intensely worshipping — a still, clear face, 
YQuthful, but brightly solemn! Woman's cheek 
And brow were there, in deep devotion meek, 
Yet glorifled with inspiration's trace 
On its pure paleness ; while, enthroned above, 
The pictured Virgin, with her smile of love, 

' RhAims, a city in the north of * V^s'sal age, the state of hemg 

France, where Giarles VII. waa a yassal, or one who holds lands of 

-Had. « a saperior, and vows fidelitgr to him. 
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Seemed bending o'er her yotaress. That slight form. 
Was that the leader thrQugh the battle storm ? 
Had the sdft light in that adoring eye 
Quided the warrior where the st(;drds flashed high ? 
'Twas SO9 even so ! — and thon, the shepherd's child, 
Joanne, the lowly dreamer of the wild I 
Never before, and never since that hour, 
Hath woman, mantled with victorious power. 
Stood forth as thon, beside the shrine, didst stand- 
Holy amidst the knighthood of the land ! 
And, beantifnl with joy and with renown, 
lift thy white banner o'er the olden crown, 
Bansomed for France by thee I 

8^ The rites are done. 

Now let the dome with tmmpet notes be shaken, 
And bid the echoes of the tombs awaken, 
And come thou forth, that Heaven's rejoicing sun 
May give thee welcome from thine own blue skies. 
Daughter of victory I A triumphant strain, 
A proud, rich stream of warlike melodies, 
Gushed through the portals of the antique ^ fane,' 
And forth she came. Then rose a nation's sound. 
Oh! what a power to bid the quick heart bound. 
The wind bears onward with the stormy cheer 
Man gives to glory on her high career! 
Is there indeed such power ? — far deeper dwells 
In one kind household voice, to reach the cells 
Whence happiness flows forth. 

i. The shouts that filled 

The hollow heaven tempestuously,^ were stilled 
One moment ; and in that brief pause, the tone. 
As of a breeze that o'er her home had blown, 
Sank on the bright maid's heart—" Joanne ! " — ^Who spoke. 
Like those whose childhood with her childhood grew 
Under one roof ? — ^'^ Joanne ! " — That murmur broke 
With sounds of weeping forth ! — she turned — she knew, 

> An tiqne^, veij old ; ancient. ' TOm pSsl/'u otUi ly, like ft tern- 

* Fmmi ft churdh ; ft temple. pest; violently. 
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Beside her^ marked from all the thousands there. 
In the calm beanty of his silyer hair^ 
The stately shepherd ; and the youth, whose joy 
From his dark eye flashed proudly ; and the boy, 
The youngest bom, who ever loved her best : — 

5. *' Father ! and ye, my brothers ! " On the breast 
Of that gray ore she sank, and swiftly back. 
Even in an instant, to their native track. 

Her free thoughts flowed. She saw the pdmp no more, 

The plumes, the banners ; to her cabin door, 

And to the f&iry's fountain in the glade. 

Where her young sisters by her side had played. 

And to her humble chapel, where it rose. 

Hallowing the fSrest unto deep repose, 

Her spirit turned. The very wood-note, sung 

In early spring-time by the bird, which dwelt 

Where o*er her father's roof the beach-leaves hung, 

Was in her heart — a music h€ard and felt. 

Winning her back to nature. She unbound 

The helm of many battles from her head. 

And, with her bright locks bowed to sweep the ground. 

Lifting her voice up, wept for joy, and said, 

^^ Bless me, my father, bless me ! and with thee, 

To the still cabin and the beechen-tree, 

Let me return!^* 

6. Oh 1 never did thine eye 
Through the green haunts of happy infency 
Wander again, Joanne ! Too much of fame 
Had shed its radiance on thy peasant-name ; 
And, bought alone by gifts beyond all price — 
The trusting heart's repose, the paradise 

Of home, with all its loves — doth fate allow 

The crown of glory unto woman's brow ? Mbs. Hbmans.' 

* FelioU Dorothea Hdmans, an September 25, 1798 ; died near Dub- 
English poetesB, bom in Liverpool, lin. May 16, 1885. 
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11. 
75. THE EJ^TRAJrCE TO ST. PETER'S. 

AS yon approach St. Peter's you are at once stmck with its 
. beantifiil plizzh^^ in every way worthy of the majestic pile 
to which it conducts you. It is adoiiied with a portico four 
columns deep, which opens out semi-circularly on either side 
before the fagade^ of the church, and gives it a breadth propor- 
tioned to its depth. This colonnade forms a great covered gal- 
lery, surmounted by a balustrade,'* on which are placed one 
hundred and thirty-six statues of martyrs, founders of religious 
orders, and at intervals the arms of the sovereign pontiff under 
whom it was erected. 

^. Alexander VII. laid the first stone of this portico on the 
25th of August, 1661. It was built on the plan and under the 
inspection of Bfirnini. In the middle of the piazza is an obelisk,* 
of one block of granite, seventy-four feet high, and which, with 
the pedestal it rests upon and the cr6ss by which it is sur- 
mounted, rises to one hundred and twenty-four feet from the 
ground. This obelisk is one of those attributed to Pheron, the 
son of Sesostris,* who, according to Herodotus,* had consecrated 
two obelisks in the Temple of the Sun. The emperor Calig'ula "^ 
brought it fix)m Al'e jan'dria to Eome. The ship employed for 
this purpose was, according to Pliny,^ the most extraordinary 
that ever moved upon the waters, and was itself a real wonder. 

'FX&z^za, a portico or covered ^ He r6d'o tus, a Greek liistorian, 

walk, supported by arches or col- bom in Halicamassus, Asia Minor, 

omns; a square open place sur- about 484 B.C.; died, probably in 

rounded by buildings. Italy, about 420 B.C. He is called 

* Facade (fa sSd'), front ; front the father of hietoiy. 

view of a building. ^ Cains OsMar Angostiu Oer- 

' B&l'ua trade, a row of small maniomi Oallgola, third emperor 

columns surmounted by a rail. of Rome, bom at Aniiam, Aug. 31, 

* Ob'e Uflk, a tall, four-sided pil- a.d. 12; put to death at Rome, Jan. 
lar, tapering as it rises, and cut off 24, a.d. 41. 

at the top in the form of a flat pyra- ^ PUn^y, a Roman author, bom 

mid ; any pillar, especiaUy one set A-D. 23 ; died in 79, from the effects 

up in an open square or court. of that great eruption of Vesuvius 

^ Se B^B'trlB, an Egyptian mon- which destroyed the cities of Her- 

arch, also called RamS'sSs, who culmneum and Pompeii, 
reigned about 1400 9.C. 
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3. This obelisk w^.; still standing in tHe circus of Kero when 
Pope Nicholas V. conceived the ide'a of transporting it to the 
piazza of St. Peter's; bnt death prevented him from executing 
this project Paul HI. wished Michael Angelo Buonarotti ^ to 
undertake the task; but he declined^ fearing that he should 
not be able to overcome the difficulties witii which it was 
attended. Thirty years later Sixtus V. ascended the pontifical 
throne. Endowed with a firm and enterprising character — 
such as was required for the government of the Church, then 
assailed by furious tempests — this Pontiff was, perhaps, not 
sorry to show the world that he was not to be retarded by ob- 
stacles deemed insurmountable by his predecessors. 

4. His first c&re was to make Efforts to adorn the piazza of Si 
Peter's with this monumeni With this view, he invited to 
Bome many architects and machinists. They assembled from 
all Italy, and some even came from Greece. More than five 
hundred plans were presented, and a committee was named to 
examine them. After a 15ng investigation, this committee 
adopted the plan of Domenico Fontana, reserving, however, the 
execution of it to two more ag^d, and therefore more experi- 
enced architects. The Pope thought this an injustice; and 
lightly judging that the inventor of such a plan was most capa- 
ble of exeeuting it, he ordered him to undertake it, and vested 2 
him with extraordinary power. 

6. The greatest difficulty arose from the size of the obelisk, 
which, according to the calculations of Fontana, weighed nine 
hundred and sixty-three thousand five hundred and thirty- 
seven Roman pounds. On the 15th of April, 1586, it was raised 
two p&lms (seventeen and a half inches) frx)m its pedestal ; on 
the 7th of May it was lowered to the ground, and notwithstand- 
ing the short distance, four months were occupied in trans- 
porting it to the place where it was to be erected. Finally, on 
the 10th of September, by the aid of forty-four machines, 
moved by eight hundred men and one hundred and fifty horses, 
it was gradually raised, and placed perpendicularly on enor- 

1 Michael Angelo Buonarotti, a in all the arts, being at once poet, 

celebrated Italian artist, bom in painter, sculptor, and architect 
Tuscany, March 6, 1474 ; died in ^ V^st'ed, put in possession ; en* 

^-^me, Feb. 17, 1568. He excelled dowed. 
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mous bars of iron, which snstaiiied it on its resting-place. This 
was the work of five hours. 

6. Immediately the firing of cannon and the ringing of bells 
announced a result so glorious for the architect and so satisfac- 
tory to the Pontifl. It is, however, related that Fontana was 
mistaken in his calculation as to the length of the ropes; and 
that the obelisk would not have been raised, had not a sailor 
&om San Bemo, named Busca, perceiying the defect, cried out, 
in defiance of the prohibition to speak under pain of death, 
^' Wet the ropes !" and by this means apprised the architect of 
the defect, and pointed out its remedy. 

7. It is added that, to reward this brave man, he and his 
descendants were granted the privilege of furnishing p&lms on 
Palm Sunday to the Soman chfbrohes. ^'Perhaps," remarks 
the writer from whom this anecdote is borrowed, '^ this is one 
of the thousand tales by which mediocrity ^ consoles itself for 
the success of superior talents. '' This &ct, however, is repre- 
sented in the frescoes * of the Vatican library. On the twenty- 
seventh of the same month the obelisk was blessed after a sol- 
emn procession, and on its summit was placed the sign of our 
Tedemption, as is the case with the other obelisks of Bome. 
The expenses incurred amounted to forty thousand dollars. 

III. 
76. ST. PETER'S GHURCH AT ROME. 

BUT lol the dome! — ^the v&st and wondrous dome. 
To which Diana's^ marvel was a cell — 
Christ's mighty shrine above His martyr's tomb I 
I have beheld the Ephesian miracle — 
Its columns strew the wilderness, and dwell 
The hyena and the jackal in their shade 5 

' M5 di 5o^zl ty, a middling de- magnificent temple was erected in 

giee of excellence; that which is her honor at Ephesus, a dty of 

ordinary and commonplace. Asia Minor, which was called one 

' FrSs^cSos^ paintings executed of the seven wonders of the world, 

on walls. Allusion is made to it also in the 

* V/i ft^na, a heathen goddess. A fofurth verse of this staasa. 
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I have beheld Sophia's ^ bright r65ft swell 
Their glittering mass i' the son, and have snrveyed 
Its sanctuary, the while the nsoiping Moslem prayed. 

2, But thon, of temples old or altars new, 

Standdst alone, with nothing like to thee ; 

Worthiest of Gdd, the holy and the tr^a 

Since Sion's^ desolation, when that He 

Forsook His former city, what could be 

Of earthly structures in His honor piled. 

Of a subUmer aspect ? Majesty, 

Power, glory, strength, and beauty, all are aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship undefiled. 

S. Enter: its grandeur overwhelms thee not; 

And why ? It is not lessened ; but thy mind. 

Expanded by the genius of the spot. 

Has grown colossal, and can only find 

A fit abode, wherein appear enshrined 

Thy hopes of immortality ; and thou 

Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined. 

See thy God face to face, as thou d6st now 
His holy of holies, nor be blasted by His brow, Btroit. 



T 



SECTION XXL 

I. 

77. THE PROVIDE J^CE OF GOD. 

HE yfiry stSadfaatudss of the Almighty's liberality, flowing 
like a mighty ocean through the infinite vast of the 



^ So phX'a, the great mosque in on waa built the royal palace of 

Constantinople, which was formerly King David and his successors. The 

a Christian diurch dedicated to allusion in this line and that which 

Sancta Sophia, or H0I7 Wisdom. It follows is to the destruction in a.d. 

was founded by Constantino, the 70 of the temple and city of Jerusa- 

first Christian Emperor, a.d. 825, lem, which was the city of God's 

rebuilt by Justinian in 582-38, and predilection under the Jewish dis- 

' ROged into a mosque in 1453. pensation, as Rome is under th« 

''oii| a hill in Jerusalem, where- Ohrifltian. 
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nniTerse, makes His creatures forget to wonder at its wonder- 
fulndssy to feel true thanksgiving for its immSasurable good- 
ness. The son rises and sets so surely, the seasons run on amid 
all their changes with such inimitable ^ truth, that we take as a 
matter of cdurse that which is amazing beydnd all stretch of 
the imagination, and good beyond the widdst expansion of the 
noblest hnman heart. 

2. The poor man, with his h&If-dozen children, toils, and 
bUen. dies, nnder the vain labor of winning bread for them. 
G6d feeds His family of countless myriads swarming over the 
surface of all His countless worlds, and none know need but 
through the follies or the cruelty of their fallows. God pours 
His light from innumerable* suns on innumerable rejoicing 
planets ; He waters them eyerywhere in the fitting moment ; 
He ripens the food of globes and of nations, and gives them iA\r 
weather to gamer it ; and from age to age, amid His creatures 
of endless forms and powers, in the beauty and the sunshine, 
and the magnificence of nature. He seems to sing throughout 
cre&tion the glorious s5ng of His own divine joy in the immor- 
tality ^ of His yQuth, in the omnipotence* of His nature, in the 
eternity ^ of His patience, and the abounding boundlessness of 
His love. 

S. What a family hangs on His sustaining arm I The life 
and souls of infinite ages and uncounted worlds ! Let a mo- 
ment's failure of His power, of His watchfulness, or of His will 
to do good, occur, and what a sweep of death and annihilation • 
through the universe 1 '^ How stars would reel, planets expire, 
and nations pSrish ! 

^. But from age to age no such catastrophe occurs, even in 
the midst of national crimes, and of a theism ^ that denies the 

' In Xm'i ta ble, not capable of or condition which begins at death ; 

being imitated or copied ; surpass- everlastingness. 

ingly exceUent or superior. * An ni'hi IS^tion, the act of re- 

^ In nu'mer a ble, that can not dudng to nothing ; the act of de- 
be numbered. stroying the form of a thing. 

' Im'mor tSl^i tj^, the quality of ^ U'ni verse, all things created 

being exempt from death and de- as a whsle ; the world, 

struction ; deathlessness. * A'thd ism, the disbelief or de- 

^ Om i^p^ o tence, the state of nial of the existence of a God, or 

being all-powerful. supreme intelligent Being. 

» Stemity (e ter'ni ti)^ th^ stat9 
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hand that made and feeds it: life springs with a power eyer 
new, food springs np as plentifully to sustain it^ and sunshine 
and joy are poured over all from the invisible throne of God, as 
the poetry of the ej^isteuce He has given. If there come seasons 
of dearth ^ or of failure, they come but as warnings to proud and 
tyr&nnic ^ man. The potato is smitten, that a nation may not 
be oppressed forever ; and the harvest is diminished, that the 
laws of man's unnatural avarice^ may be rent asunder. And 
then again the sun shines, the rain falls, and the earth rejoices 
in a renewed beauty, and in a redoubled plenty. Howitt. 



II. 
78. THE DAY OF THE LORD. 

[A Selection from the Prophecy of Joel.] 

BLOW ye the trumpet in Sion, sound an alarm in my holy 
mountain, let all the inhabitants of the land tremble : 
because the day of the Lord comSth, because it is nigh at hand. 

2. A day of darkness and of gloominess, a day of clouds and 
whirlwinds : a numerous and strong people,* as the morning 
spread upon the mountains : the like to it hath not been from 
the beginning, nor shall be after it even to the years of genera- 
tion and generation. 

S. Before the face thereof a devouring fire, and behind it a 
btlming flame : the land is like a garden of pl^asui*e before it, 
and behind it a desolate wilderness, neither is there any one 
that can escape it. 

^ The appearance of them is as horses, and they shall run as 
horsemen. They shall leap like the noise of chariots upon the 
tops of mountains, like the noise of a flame of fire destroying 
the stubble, as a strdng people prep&red to battle. 

5. At their presence the people shall be in grievous pain ; all 
faces shall be made like a kettle. 

' Dearth, a scarcity of f<5M. « Pio'ple, a great number of in- 

* TJ" z^'nio, unjustly severe in diyiduals taken as one ; the people 

government ; oppressive ; cruel. here meant are probably locusts or 

'Av'a rice, undue love of money; grasshoppers, laying waste a land 

greediness of gain. accursed by sin. 
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6. They shall rau like yaliant men ; like men of war they 
shall scale the wall ; the men shall march every one on his w&y, 
and they shall not torn aside from their ranks. 

7. No one shall press upon his brother, they shall walk every 
one in his p&th : yea, and they shall fall thrgugh the winddws 
and shall take no harm. They shall enter into the city, they 
shall run upon the wall ; they shall climb up the houses, they 
shall come in at the windows as a thief. 

8. At their presence the €arth hath trembled, the heavens are 
moved : the sun and the moon are darkened, and the stars 
have withdrawn their shining. 

9. And the Lord hath uttered His voice before the face of 
His army ; for His armies are exceedingly great, for they are 
strdng and execute His word ; for the day of the Lord is great 
and very terrible, and who can stand it? 

IIL 
79. AVEKGIKG ARMY OF LOCUSTS. 

DAY of darkness and of gloom ; 
A day of clouds at morning spread 
In lurid ^ gleams, presaging ^ doom. 
Around the mountain's stormy head. 

2. And lo ! a people matehless, strong. 
Rise o'er the far hori'zon's rim. 
And sweep like fire the lands along. 
Led by avenging* Seraphim.* 

S. Swift as an Ar'ab's charger * reels 

In thundering flight o'er desert ground. 
They come, while ring their chariot wheels. 
And loud and shrill their trumpets sound. 

4- Bef 6re their face the people mourn ; 

Before their breath the gr&nary stored, 
The field, the threshing-floor, the com. 
Shrink from the army of the Lord. 



A' 



1 Itu^rld, ghastly pale ; gloomy ; ishment on evil-doers. 

dismaL ^ S^r^a phim, angels of the high- 

' Pre 8a'|;ing, foreshowing. est order. 

' A ▼dii$'in|[| inflicting just pun- * Char'^er, a hor^e unied io hattk. 
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5. Like mighiy men they eager ran ; 

Like men of war they climb the wall; 
Each speeds his way^ nor any one 
Can break those ranks ; and^ though they fall 

6. Upon the strord, they shall not die. 

Yea, through the city shall they go 
Like pestilence^ ^ and man shall fly 
Before their wrath ; God wills it so. 

7. The earth shall quake beneath their tread^ 

And darkness shroud the stars and moon. 
The heayens shall tremble as in dread ; 
Like blackest night shall be the noon. 

S. Then in the van^ the Lord shall cry. 
Great is the Lord ! who is beside ? 
His armies fill the Sarth and sky ; 
His day what mortal shall abide ? Jambs Datis 

IV. 
80. BESTEUCTIOK OF SEJ^J^ACHERIB} 

THE Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts w6re gleaming in piirple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears wa§ like stars on the sea» 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

2, Like the leaves of the f drest when summer is green. 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown. 
That host on the morr5w lay withered and strewn. 

> P^B^ti lence, the plague ; any chias, God, whom the Assyrian had 

contagious or infectious disease that blasphemed, undertook the defence 

% epidemic. of His people. In the words of 

•van, the fr6nt of an army. Holy Scripture, "It came to pass 

rhis lesson, as will be readily ob- that night that an angel of the Lord 

served, is a poetical version of that came, and slew in the camp of the 

passage of Holy Scripture which Assyrians a hundred and eighty-five 

forms the preceding one. thousand. And when Sennacherib, 

' Sen nSioW e rib, an Assyrian King of the Assyrians, arose early 

monarch who, in the days of Ez'e- in the morning, he saw all dead 

«hi'as, King of Jerusalem, besieged bodies, and departing went away," 
that city. At the prayer of Ege- 
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3. For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the bUst, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he p^kssed ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chilly 
And their hearts bat once heaved, and forever grew still I 

4* And there lay the steed with his ndstril all wide, 
Bat thrgngh it there rolled not the breath of his pride; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the ttbrf. 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating stirL 

6. And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow and the rust on his maQ;^ 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

6. And the widows of Ashur^ are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword. 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord. 

Btbok. 



SECTION XXII. 
I. 

81. HOME OF THE HOLY FAMILY. 

IT was the 4:th of April — the 25th of March had fallen on 
Good Friday, so that the great festival of the Incarnation 
had been remitted to that day. From the earliest dawn the 
beautiful Church of the Annunciation, with its high altar, 
raised on a double flight of steps, and its beautiful shrine be- 
low, leading to the house of the Blessed Virgin, had been 
thrdnged with kneeling figures. The women were unveiled — 
for Nazareth, like Bethlehem, is essentially a Christian town. 
They were all dressed in gay colors and holiday costume, with 
strings of gold coins round their necks or wound in their dark 
hdir. They covered every inch of the steps leading to the sacred 
subterranean shrine, above which a star marks the spot where 
* Mail, armor. * Aah^'ur, Assyria. 
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*The Word was made flesh/' A broken column suspended 
from the r<5of indicates^ the supposed place where the Blessed 
Virgin was kneeling when Gabriel — God's chosen messenger — 
appeared before her. 

2, Here were spoken those words in which she accepted her 
sacred mission, and with it her share in the sufferings of the 
redemption: '^ Behold the handmaid of the Lord ; be it done 
unto me according to thy word." Words as fnjitftil as. the first 
" Fiat "* pronounced by the Creator when, in His omnipotence. 
He made the world ; for by her humble acquiescence • in the 
divine will, she consented to the conception by the Holy Ghost 
in her immaculate womb of the Creator Himself, made man. 
Here lived St Joachim and St. Anne ; here St. Joseph ; here, 
in a word, was the home of the Holy Family. Here our Lord, 
after His return from Egypt, lived thirty years of that sacred 
hidden life ; here " He was subject to them," living in the pro- 
foundest submission to His virgin mother and His supposed 
father. And this place, where the great mystery of the Incar- 
nation was accomplished— what was it but a poor humble home 
in a quiet village of a land reduced to the condition of a petty 
province of the great Boman empire ? Nay, more, even in this 
land Nazareth had become a by-word of contempt and reproach 1 

S, High Mass was over, when the Father Guardian came to 
propose to our travelers to visit the other spots which make 
Nazareth a place of such deep and thrilling interest to every 
reader of the Sacred Gdspels. Their first visit was to the syna- 
gogue,* where our divine Lord, having read in the Book of the 
Prophet Isaias the words regarding Himself, sat down and ex- 
pounded them to the people, who "wondered at the gracious 
words which proceeded from His mouth." This synagogue is 
now converted into a Greek church, supposed to have been 
built by Tancred, who was Prince of Galilee during the tempo- 
rary Christian occupation of the Holy Land. From the syna- 
gogue they passed on to St. Joseph's workshop, now a little 
chapel rvjdely furnished, but where Mass is daily said by one of 

1 In'di cStes, points out ; shows ; mission ; compliance, 

denotes. ^ Sjhi'a gbgue, a building or place 

' Fi'at, let it be done. appropriated to the religious wor- 

3 Ac qui ds'cence, cheerful sub- ship of the Jews. 
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the Franciscan Fathers. From thence they walked to the table 
or rock called " Menaa Christi/^ " The table of Christ," where 
our Lord is said to have dined with His disciples botti before 
and after the Besnrrection. It is on the summit of the city, 
and a tiny chapel has been erected close to the stone. 

4, The Father Guardian then led the way to the Fountain 
of the Madonna, which is situated at the eastern entrance of 
the town, and is the only spring of fresh, good water existing in 
Nazareth. Here, by undisputed tradition,* the Blessed Virgin 
daily came during those thirty years. Here, again, must her 
divine Son have constantly accompanied her. Groups of 
women now, as then, were filling their pitchers at the fountain, 
and dressed precisely as the Blessed Virgin is always repre- 
sented by the early masters — ^in red dresses and blue drapery, 
a white square cloth covering the head. 

5. In every walk, at every turn in the streets, or on the hills, 
or in those flowery valleys, one seems to realize the presence of 
both the Mother and the Son. It was revealed to St. Bridget 
that the rough men of sequestered Nazareth, when they were 
sad, used to say, *^ Let us go and see Mary's Son I " — so won- 
derful was the reflection of His beauty and holiness ; so exqui- 
site His sympathy ; so keen in Him was every natural human 
feeling ; so wonderful His thought for all ! In the beautiful 
words of a modem traveler, " Nazareth was the nursery of One 
whose mission was to meet man and man's deepest needs on the 
platform of commonplace daily life ; " and every step of that 
"daily life" becomes ennobled in the thought of Him who 
trod the same path. 

II. 
82. HUGO, MARQUIS OF TUSCAJTY. 

PART FIRST. 

FLORENCE wa§ not always the beautiful city which she 
became under the fostering care of the lavish and splendid 

* Tra di'tion, knowledge or belief ration to another, wiriiout the aid of 
trausmUted orally from one gene- written memorials. 
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Medici,^ nor was the yalley of the Amo always a smiling field of 
olives, yiues, oranges, and flowers, studded here and there with 
gorgeous villas and elegant casinos.^ The envi'ronj ^ of Florence, 
now so beautiful and so populous, were covered with thick and 
tangled wild-wood in the days when our story begins. The 
light of the sun, as it fell upon the silent soil, was broken and 
checkered * by the branches of a primeval fSrest, and the hunts- 
man 5ften dismounted and warily led his steed through brieiy 
copsewood,* or across marshy meadowland, traversed only by 
n&rrow and straggling path§. Along one of these rustic ave- 
nues, somewhat broader and straighter than the rest, a noble 
horseman rode slowly one sultry summer aft'emoon. 

2, He had followed the chase, which was his favorite pas- 
time, through the wilds of Valdarno,® for several hours, until, 
panting from the heat of the season, weary of exertion, and 
parched with thirst, he paced gently along in hope of hearing 
a grateful promise of refreshment in the song of some lonely 
cottager or the bubbling sound of a mountain rill. The noble 
mien and lofty bearing of the cavaUer '^ would have led to the 
conclusion that he was a person of rank and consequence ; nor 
did his distinguished appearance belie him, for he was the 
Marquis Hugo, Lord of Florence and its seigniory.® He was 
led onward, on the occasion we speak of, without being himself 
aware of the fact, by a heavenly guide. Wholesome warning 
was much needed by the erring ® prince for his own good and for 
the good of his vassals ; and he was on that day to receive it. 

3. The marquis was the grandson of the renowned Hugo of 
Provence, second king of Italy, after the downfall of the Em- 

* Medici (mgd'e dhe), a distin- which sorround another place, or 
guished family, prominent in the lie in its neighborhood. 

hist-orj of Florence from the close * Oheck'ered; broken into cross- 

of the thirteenth century until 1737, Unes. 

when it became extinct. Under * Obpse'wood, a wood of small 

one of the Medici, Lorenzo the growth. 

Magnificent (bom January 1, 1448 ; * Val dar'no, the valley of the 

died April 8, 1492) Florence reached Amo. 

the highest pitch of wealth and ' OSVa lier, a military man serv- 

prosperity which it ever attained. ing on horseback ; a knight. 

* Casino (ka se'no), a small coun- ^ Seigniory (sen'yur y), a lord 
try-liouse. ship ; a domain. 

^ Sin vi'ro'ns, the parts or places " Err^ing, mistaken ; sinful. 
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peror Berengarius. He was a powerful chief, a gallant soldier, 
and daring the early part of his career he delighted in the prac- 
tice of every virtue becoming a Christian prince. The teach- 
ing and example of a pious mother, to whom he was fondly 
attached, had impressed themselves at an early age upon his 
generous heart, and none more so than her often repeated in- 
junction that he should ever be faithful in his devotion to 
Mary. Deeply and sincerely did the young prince mourn his 
bereavement when his affectionate parent was called from the 
scenes of her virtuous life upon earth to receive a well-earned 
crown in heaven. His loss was even greater than the young 
nobleman fairly understood it to be. For when the gentle voice 
of his mother had ceased to breathe the timely warnings which 
had hitherto guided his steps, he began little by little to swerve 
from the straight path along which duty is present and certain 
at every point, while happiness may be reached only at the 
journey's end, 

4. Hngo changed rapidly, and for the worse. Yet such is the 
inconsistency of human nature that, although be soon neg- 
lected and forgot the counsels of his mother concerning the 
fulfillment of the ordinary practices of Christian virtue, he cher- 
ished what was most pure and refined in the course she wished 
him to pursue — a constant love and devotion toward the Queen 
of angels and virgins. The daily increase of influence and 
power, the noisy occupations of medieval ^ warfare, and the 
society of worthless associates, depraved the young prince to 
such a degree that nothing was left save veneration for her 
name, and the practice of certain devotions in her honor, to 
distinguish him from the crowd of ruthless' and corrupt chief- 
tains who lorded it over Italy in the time in which he lived. 
He became a heartless oppressor of his people, and the excesses 
of his private life were the scandal of all who had access to the 
conrt. Such was the conduct of the noble marquis, who pro- 
fessed tender devotion toward the Blessed Virgin, and who now 
rode along through the f5rests of Valdamo, cursing the heat of 
the season and the thirst which parched his lips after the labors 
of the chase. 

1 Me'di e'val, of, or relating to, ^ Ruthless, having no ruth or 
the middle ages. pity ; cri^el. 
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5. Suddenly and unexpectedly a person met him on his way, 
and what was his delight when he perceived that it was a 
woman, bedring in her hands a salver of the freshest and most 
delicious fruits. It was a little mound of autumnal treasures, 
such as Domenichino ^ or Carracci ^ loved to paint to the life, 
and such as the traveler beholds in the banquet-halls of Italian 
villas, as he gazes with astonishment at a counterfeit that 
stands forth from the canvas more real than reality, more nat- 
ural than nature itself. Piled up before the eyes of the prince, 
dying of thirst, there were slices of fresh watermelon, large ripe 

* Domenichino (do ina ne ke'no), 1581 ; died in Naples, Aprill5, 1641, 
'^n Italian painter, bom in Bologna in ' Caracci (ka rat^cfhee). 
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figs, mellow apples, jaicy pdmegr&nates, luscious pears, and 
downy peaches, crowned and festooned with heayy bunches of 
blue and amber-colored grapes, bursting with very ripeness. 

6, Eagerly did he stretch forth his hand to this rich trdasure, 
for which he would have paid its weight in gold ; but how great 
was his annoyance when he perceiyed that these tempting fruits 
were all besmeared with filth 1 He withdrew his hand. Yet 
burning thirst is not apt to be delicate and fastidious. Again he 
plunged his hand among the little mountain of fruits, but it 
emitted such a nauseous odor that he hastily drew back again, 
and turned his head, overcome by a sense of sickening disgust 
that well-nigh caused him to faint. He now gazed upon the 
bearer of this strange burden, so tempting to the sight and so 
repulsive to the smell. She was a cdmely matron of august 
mien and majestic bearing, and the salver she bore in her hands 
seemed to the astonished nobleman to be made of burnished 
gold. Before he could give utterance to his surprise or demand 
an explanation, a steady and searching glance was bent upon 
him, and he thrilled with awe at the words of reproof which 
fell upon his ears : ^^ Thou sedst in these fruits an emblem of 
the devotion thou claimest to hold so dear. It is indeed beau- 
tiful and good in itself, but so defiled by thy wicked life as to 
be unworthy of acceptance in the sight of heaven." Such was 
the warning given Hugo when he had declined to partake of 
the fruit, after which the vision disappeared from his sight, and 
he found himself alone in the forest 

7. The mildness of the rebuke he had miraculously received 
went to the very soul of the young prince, and overwhelmed 
him with shame and remorse. He thought of the peace 
and happiness of his innocent boyhood ; he remembered the 
gentle tones of his mother's voice ; he thought of the promises, 
made so 6Um, that he would be a faithful servant of Blessed 
Mary, the Mother of holy Purity. Then rose up before him the 
extravagance and dissipation; the heartlessness and impurity of 
the life he had been leading of late with his roistering ^ c5m- 
rades, and he shed tears of grief and bitter self-reproach. He 
promised speedy amendment — ^he purposed and he planned — 
and turned his horse's head toward the gates of Florence, with 

1 Roisfer ing, bold ; nolB^ ; buUying. 
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the full conviction that the morrow would find him a new man. 
Such were the resolves of Hugo, Marquis of Tuscany, as he 
reached his palace on the evening of that eventful day ; but, 
alas for poor 'human nature 1 they were not destined to be hon- 
ored in the observance. 

8. The old chronicle* tells us that. the young prince pur- 
posed reform indeed, but that he did not comply with his duties, 
nor fortify himself with the aids of grace ; and that, which was 
still worse, he failed to avoid the occasions which had already 
proved so fatal to his virtue. A few taunts and jeers from his 
yQuthful associates soon banished all traces of serious thought 
from his brow, a few merry bouts ^ drowned all recollection of 
the vision in the forest and the mild rebuke with which it was 
accompanied. Hugo soon became as stout a wassafler^ and as 
noisy a rioter as the best, or rather the worst of them ; to use a 
still more forcible comparison, he shortly became as wicked a 
scapegrace as he had been before. A new reprimand* was 
needed to recall him to his senses, which were now the very 
reverse of sober — a reprimand he should not so easily forget — 
and it came. 

III. 
83. EUGO, MARQUIS OF TUSCANY. 

PART SECOND. 

THE game-keepers of the marquis had come upon the trail 
of a wild boar in the woods that skirted the foot of 
Monte Senario,' and swept up its bold and rocky sides, and 
fill the court had turned out in high spirits to enjoy the sport 
and give chase to the formidable savage. None of the princely 
cavalcade « was more eager in pursuit th^t day than the bold 
and adventurous' young marquis ; but when a view was finally 
got of the chase, he grew wild with excitement, and hung upon 

> Ohrbn'i cle, a historical account in festivity, especially in drinking. 

of facts or events, disposed in the ^RSp'ri mand, a severe rebuke, 

order of time. ^ Monte Senario (mdn'tfi sen&'rio). 

* Bout, a conflict ; a set-to at anj ^ C^V al cade, a procession of 

thing ; as, a drlnking-&(?u^. persons on horseback. 

'safl er, one who engages ' Ad vSnVu roiis, daring. 
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the fear of the flying enemy with such ardor that he followed 
him into the most wild and dreary fastnesses^ of the mountain. 
Here at length he paused and reined in his steed, which was 
covered with foam and panting with fatigue. He became aware 
that he had distanced his retinue, and sought vainly to discover 
even one of his straggling attendants. 

2, The atmosphere, which had been sultry and moist, had 
grown close and dark, portending 2 the gathering of a storm. 
All was still as death in the gloomy fdrest when, as the prince 
looked up at the clouds, stretched like a mass of black marble 
overhead, a few thick, heavy drops pattered on the leaves of the 
trees, and even plashed upon his face and hands. Anon ^ w6re 
heard the first hoarse rumblings of thunder, struggling to brcak 
forth from its dungeon. Then came a loud crash — ^the moun- 
tain seemed to tremble on its base^ the oaks tossed their giant 
branches in the fury of the blast, the tall pines rocked wildly 
to and fro, weird,* glimmering lightning lit up the trees and 
rocks with a lurid blaze ; then all was dark again, and finally 
down poured the rain in heavy torrents, deluging the whole 
scene, gathering and gurgling from rock and gully, and foam- 
ing madly in yellow cascades down the steep sides of the moun- 
tain. 

8, The brave prince, though he was no stranger to Alpine 
thunder-storms, thought he had never seen one so furiously 
violent as this. Nothing makes a coward even of a brave man 
so quickly as a sudden drenching with cold water, and Hugo 
looked wildly around for some place of shelter. He discovered 
at length the outlet of a cavern in the rock, and thither he 
spurred ^ his jaded and terrified steed. The prince dismounted 
and entered, leading his horse under the brow of the overhang- 
ing rock, when a spectacle met his view which transfixed ® him 
with terror to the spot. 

Jf, The sides and summit of a wide and deep cavern were 
filled with black volumes of smoke, in the centre of which 

' FasVnesB es, strongholds ; se- * Weird, unearthly ; wild, 
cure places. * Spurred, pricked with spurs in 

^ For tSnd^ing, indicating; threat- order to quicken the pace, 
ening. ® Trans f )[zed', pierced thrgugh 

' A n6n^ quickly ; in a short time, fastened. 
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blazed and labored a fiery forge, looking like a picture of hell 
with midnight for its frame. In front of the forge rose a large 
anvil, and around it stood several swarthy, half-naked figures, 
whose fiendish eyes and grinning lips were lit up by the red 
glare that shot from the mouth of the furnace. These satanic 
smiths were busy in drawing forth from the fire, and pounding 
with heavy blows on the anvil, not bars of iron or steel, but 
arms, heads, hearts, and other portions of human bodies. 

J. The marquis gazed with fear and hdrror on the appalling 
scene ; but the thought struck him that the monsters before 
him must be necromancers,^ who had retired to these wilds in 
order to practice, un whipped of justice, the abominable orgies ^ 
of their craft. For this class of malefactors ^ he had always 
entertained a feeling of indignant aversion. With a courage 
which had always formed a remarkable trait in his character, he 
Ufted up his head, rating* them in no measured tone, and 
threatening them with the severest penalties for their crimes. 

6, He had not yet ceased speaking, when one of the ugly 
wretches drew near to the mouth of the cave, and cut short hia 
address by saying fiercely, "Not so fast, good sir; we are not 
the wizards you take us for, but ministers of Divine Justice, 
who punish in the manner you behold a number of lewd sin- 
ners consigned to our hands. All we wait for now is one 
Hugo, lord of the surrounding country, who, if we fasten our 
grip upon him, will pay well for his evil deeds on yonder anvil." 
Never in his happiest days had the poor marquis invoked the 
Blessed Virgin so devoutly as he did at that moment. Detest- 
ing his bad life and promising to do penance, firmly enough this 
time, he prayed to God to save him from the fiery demons be- 
fore him. He blessed himself devoutly, and at the sign of the 
crfiss they vanished. 

7. Hugo left the cave a far different man from what he was 
when he entered it. He discovered close at hand a Uttle her- 
mitage, the tenant of which was a man of God named Eugenius. 

' N^c^ro m^n'cer, a wizard ; a > M^'e filc'tor, one who commits 

sorcerer, or practiser of magic. a crime. 

^ Or^^es, pa^n sacrifices, per- ^ Rat' ing, chiding with vehe- 

formed with certain ceremonies; mence; reproving; scolding vio- 

cai:ousals by night lently. 
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He spent the whole night with this venerable recluse,^ in dis- 
course toaching his good resolutions and the acts of virtae he 
proposed to perform. In the morning he returned to the city, 
and going to Eustace, Archbishop of Florence, he gave him a 
full account of his wonderful adventure. He set about repair- 
ing the scandals he had given, by a public example of penance 
and humiliation. On a solemn festival he proceeded to the 
great church of the Duomo, accompanied by Eustace and the 
Archbishop of Bavenna, Legate ^ of the Holy See, to make a 
public confession of his errors. With tears in his eyes he re- 
peated continually to the crowd of people through which he 
passed, " Hugo will be Hugo no longer." 

8, History bears witness that he was tr^ie to his promise. 
Although one of the most warlike barons of his day, he avoided 
the brawls in which his neighbors were unceasingly engaged, 
nor do we read that he ever again unsheathed the sword, unless 
for the protection of the innocent or the punishment of bandits 
and evil-doers. He built several monasteries, and among them 
the celebrated Benedictine Abbey of St. Marie in Florence, and 
was so much beloved by his subjects for his justice and mode- 
ration, that they honored him with the surname of "the Ex- 
cellent." The history of his miraculous conversion has been 
handed down by tradition, and is 6ften repeated among the 
people of Italy, even at the present day. Their childlike devo- 
tion and beautiful taste has led them to dedicate the month of 
May, the sweet season of sunbeams, zephyrs, and flowers, to the 
special honor of the Mother of the Saviour, the Queen of Purity 
and Love. Often during that lovely month, when the Father 
Director instructs his youthful flock, whom he affectionately 
addresses as " Children of Mary," he tells them that no devo- 
tion is grateful to their gentle Patroness unless it be accompa- 
nied vnth the practice of true Christian virtue ; and on such 
occasions he is heard not infrequently to illustrate the truth of 
his assertion by quoting the legend of Hugo, Marquis of Tuscany. 



' Re cluse', a religious who lives a cardinal or bishop sent as the 

]n solitude ; a hermit. Pope's representative or commis- 

* Ij^g^ate, the Pope's embassa- sioner to a sovereign prince, 
dor to a fdreign prince or state ; 
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IV. 
84. THE SBBIJV^S OF MARY. 

THERE are many BhlineB of our Lady^ 
In different lands and climed> 
Where I can remember kneeling 
In old and beloT^d times. 

2, They arise now like stars before me, 

ThrQugh the 16ng, long night of years ; 
Some are bright with heavenly radiance, 
And others shine out through tears. 

8, They arise too like mystical flowers. 
All different, and all the same — 
As they lie in my heart like a garland 
That is wreathed round Mary's name. 

4. Thus each shrine has two consecrations — 
One all the faithful can trace. 
But one is for me, and me only. 
Holding my soul with its grace. 

6, I remember a lonely chapel 

With a tender claim upon me ; 
It was built for the sailors only. 
And they call it the Star of the Sea. 

6. And the miirmftring chant of the Vespers 

Seems caught by the wailing breeze. 
And the throb of the organ is echoed 
By the rush of the silver seas. 

7. And the votive hearts and the anchors 

Tell of danger and pei^il past ; 
Of the hope deferred and the waiting. 
And the comfort that came at last. 

8. I too had a perilous venture 

On a stormy and treacherous main^ 
And I too was pleading to Mary 
From the depths of a heart in pain. 
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9. It was not a life in peril — 

66d, it was far, fiir more ! 
And the whirlpool of hell's temptations 
Lay between the wreck and the shore, 

10. Thick mists hid the light of the beacon, 

And the voices of warning were dumb ; 
So I knelt by the altar of Mary, 
And told her the hour was come. 

11. For she waits till garth's aid forsakes us, 

Till we know our own Efforts are vain ; 
• And we wait, in our faithless blindness. 
Till no chance but her prayers remain. 
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12, And now in that sea-side chapel. 

By that humble village shrine. 
Hangs a heart of silver, that tells her 
Of the love and gladness of mine. 

13. There is one fair shrine I remember, 

In the years that are fled away. 
Where the grand old mountains are guarding 
The glories of night and day ; 

H. Where the earth, in her rich, glad beauty. 
Seems made for our Lady's throne. 
And the stars, in their radiant clusters. 
Seem fit for her crown alone; 

15, Where the balmy breezes of summer 

On their odorous pinions bear 
The fragrance of firange blossoms. 
And the chimes of the convent prayer. 

16, There I used to ask for her blessing. 

As each summer twilight was gray ; 
There I used to kneel at her altar 
At each blue, calm dawn of day. 

17, There in silence was victory granted. 

And the terrible strife begun. 
That only with her protection 
Could be dared, or suffered, or won. 

18, If I love the name of that altar 

And the thought of those days gone by, 
It is only the heart of Mary, 
And my own, that remember why. 

19, Where long ages of toil and of sorrow. 

And poverty's weary doom, 
Have clustered together so closely 
That life seems shadowed with gloom; 

20, Where crime that lurks in the darkness, 

And vice that glares at the day, 
Make the spirit of hope grow weary, 
And the spirit of love decay ; 
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21. Where the feet of the wretched and sinftd 

Have closest and ofbenest trod. 
Is a honse, as humble as any, 
YSt we call it the House of God. 

22. It is one of our Lady's chapels ; 

And though poorer than all the rest. 
Just because of the sin and the sorrow, 
I think she loves it the best. 

2S. There are no rich gifts on the altar, 
The shrine is humble and bdre, 
Yet the poor, and the sick, and the tempted 
Think their home and their heaven is thfire. 

2Ji,. And before that humble altar. 

Where Our Lady of Sorrow stands, 
I knelt with a weary Idnging, 
And I laid a vow in her hands. 

25. And I know, when I enter softly. 

And pause at that shrine to pray. 
That the fret and the strife and the burden 
Will be s5f ^ened and laid away. 

26. And the prayer and the vow that sealed it 

Have bound my soul to that shrine ; 
For the Mother of Sorrow remembers 
Her promise, and waits for mine. 

Adelaide Procter.* 

'Adelaide Anne Procter, an Lyrics" in 1861. Both series, with 

English poetess, daughter of the new poems, were issued in one vol- 

distinguished poet and song- writer, ume in 1865, with an introduction 

B. W. Procter, who was better by Charles Dickens. Her poetry ig 

known by the assumed name of remarkable for its easy flowing 

Barry Com wall, was bom in London, verse, and the delicacy and refine- 

Oct. 30,1825; died there, Feb. 2,1864 ment of its sentiment. Without 

She published *• Legends and Lyrics, imitation, it has much of the pater- 

a Book of Verse," in 1858, and " A nal grace and manner. 
Second Volume of Legends and 
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SECTION XXIIL 

I. 

85. THE EMIGRAJ^rS SOMG. 

BID adieu to the homestead, adieu to the vale ; 
Though the memory recalls them, give grief to the gale: 
Thfire the hearths are unlighted, the embers are black, 
Whfire the feet of the onward shall never tftrn back. 
For as well might the stream that comes down from the mount. 
Glancing up, heave the sigh to return to its fouLt; 
Y6t the lordly Ohio feels joy in his breast 
As he ffillows the sun onward into the West. 

2, Oh ! to roam, like the rivers, fhrQugh empires of wdbds, 
Whfire the king of the eagles in majesty broods; 
Or to ride the wild horse o'er the boundless domain, > 
And to drag the wild buffalo down to the plain ; 
There to chase the fleet stag, and to track the huge be&r. 
And to face the lithe ^ panther at bay in his Idir, . 
Are a joy which alone cheers the pioneer's breast; 
For the only trye hunting-ground lies in the Westl 

8. Leave the tears to the maiden, the fears to the child. 
While the future stands beckoning afar in the wild ; 
For there Freedom, more fdir, walks the primeval^ land. 
Where the wild deer all court the caress of her hand. 
There the deep fdrests fall, and the old shadows fly. 
And the palace and temple leap into the sky. 
Oh, the East holds no place where the onward can rest. 
And alone there is room in the land of the West ! 

Read.8 
11. 

86. LIFE IJ\r THE WEST. 

O ! brothers— come hither and list to my story — 
Mgrry and brief will the narrative be: 

» Lithe, pUant ; limber. in Chester Co., Pa., March 12, 1822. 

* Pri me'val, primitive ; belSng- A new edition of his poetical works 

|ng to the earliest times ; original. in a collected form appeared in 1860. 

8 Thomas Buchanan Read, an His verse is musical and his descrip. 

American painter and poet^ was born tions beautiful. He died Mav, 1872, 
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Here, like a monarch, I reign in my glory — 

M&ster am I, boys, of all that I see. 
Whfire once frowned a f5r6st, a garden is smiling — 

The meadow and moorland are marshes no more ; 
And fchSre eiirls the smoke of my cottage, beguiling 

The children who cluster like grapes at the door. 
Then enter, boys ; cheerily, boys, enter and rest ; 
The land of the heart is the land of the West. 

2. Talk not of the town, boys — give me the broad prairie. 

Where man, like the wind, roams impulsive and free ; 
Behold how its beautiful colors all vary. 

Like those of the clouds, or the deep-rolling sea ! 
A life in the woods, boys, is even as changing : 

With proud independence we season our cheer ; 
And those who the world are for happiness ranging 

Won't find it at all, if they don't find it here. 
Then enter, boys ; cheerily, boys, enter and rest ; 
Fll show you the life, boys, we live in the West. 

S. Here, brothers, secure from all tiirmoil and danger. 

We reap what we sow ; for the soil is our own : 
We spread hfispitality's board for the stranger, 

And cAre not a fig for the king on his throne. 
We never know w^nt, for we live by our labor. 

And in it contentment and happiness find ; 
We do what we can for a friei^d or a neighbor. 

And die, boys, in peace and good- will to mankind. 
Then enter, boys ; cheerily, boys, enter and rest ; 
You know how we live, boys, and die in the West ! 

Geo. p. Morkis.* 

III. 

87. THE IRISH EMIGRdJ^rS MOTHER. 



O" 



I come, my mother, come away, across the sea-green water ; 
Oh I come with me and come with him, the husband of thy 
daughter ; 

' Oeorge P. Morris, an American Philadelphia, Oct. 10, 1803 ; died in 
song-writer and journalist, born in New York, July 6, 1864. 
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Oh ! come with us, and come with them, the sister and the brother, 
Who, prattling, climb thine aged knees, and call thy daughter mother. 

** Oh I come and leave this land of death — ^this isle of desolation — 
This speck upon the sun-bright face of God's sublime creation. 
Since now of all our fatal stars the most malign ' hath risen, 
When labor seeks the poorhouse, and innocence the prison. 

S. 
*' 'Tis true o'er all the sun-brown fields the husky wheat is bending; - 
'Tis true Gk)d's blessM hand at last a better time is sending ; 
'Tis true the island's ag^ face looks happier and younger, 
But in the best of days we've known the sickness and the hunger. 

" When health breathed out in every breeze, too oft we've known the fever. 
Too oft, my mother, have we felt the hand of the bereaver; 
Too well remember many a time the moumftil task that brought him. 
When freshness fanned the summer air, and cooled the glow of autumn. 

6. 

" But then the trial, though severe, still testified our patience, 
We bowed with mingled hope and fear to God's wise dispensations ; • 
We felt the gloomiest time was both a promise and a warning. 
Just as the darkest hour of night is herald of the morning. 

6. 
*' But now through all the black expanse no hopeful morning breaks, 
No bird of promise in our hearts the gladsome song awak^th ; 
No far off" gleams of good light up the hills of expectation — 
Nought but the gloom that might precede ' the world's annihilation.^ 

7. 
" So, mother, turn thine ag^ feet, and let our children lead 'em 
Down to the ship that wafts us soon to plenty and to freedom ; 
Forgetting nought of all the past, yet all the past forgiving ; 
Come, let us leave the dying land, and fiy unto the living. 

8. 
" They tell us, they who read and think of Ireland's ancient story, 
How once its emerald fiag flung out a sunburst's fleeting glory ; 

* Ma Ugn, unfavorable ; tending good and ill to man by God. 

to injure. » Pre cede'', to go before. 

•^ DXs p«n sa' tion, the act of * An nl'hi la'tion, the act of re- 
dealing out ; the ^stribution of dudng to n6thing. 
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Oh I if that sun will pierce no more the dark clouds that efbce it, 
Fly where the rising stars of heaven commingle to replace it. 

9. 
'^ So come, my mother, come away, across the sea-green water; 
Oh ! come with us and come with him, the husband of thy daughter ; 
Oh I come with us and come with them, the sister and the brother, 
Who prattling climb thy ag^ knees, and call thy daughter mother " 

10. 
"Ah I go, my children, go away — obey this inspiration; 
Go, with the mantling hopes of health and youtbfiil expectation; 
Go, clear the f5rests, climb the hills, and plow the expectant prairies; 
Gk), in the sacred name of God and the Blessed Viigin Mary^s. 

11. 
" But though I feel how sharp the pang from thee and thine to sever, 
To look upon these darling ones the last time and forever ; 
Yet in this sad and dark old land, by desolation haunted. 
My heart has struck its roots too deep ever to be traasplanted. 

12, 
'''• A thousand fibres still have life, although the trunk is dying — 
They twine around the yet green grave where thy father's bones are lying. 
Ah I from that sad and sweet embrace no soil on earth can loose 'em, 
Though golden harvests gleam on its breast, and golden sands in its 
bosom. 

13. 
" Others are twined around the stone, where ivy blossoms smother 
The crumbling lines that trace thy name, my father and my mother; 
God's blessing be upon their souls — Gk)d grant, my old heart prfiyeth, 
Their names be written in the Book whose writing ne'er decayeth. 

" Alas ! my prayers would never warm within those great cold buildings, 
Those grand cathedral churches, with their marbles and their gildings ; 
Far fitter than the proudest dome that would hang in splendor o'er me, 
Is the simple chapel's whitewashed wall where my people knelt be- 
fore me. 

16. 
" No doubt it is a glorious land to which you now are going, 
Like that which God bestowed of old, with milk and honey fiowing ; 
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But where are the blessM saints of God, whose lives of His law re* 

mind me, 
like Patrick,^ Brigid/ and Columbkille,' in the land I'd leave be- 
hind me? 

16. 
** So leave me here, my children, with my old ways and old notions 
Leave me here in peace, with my memories and devotions ; 
Leave me in sight of yoar father's grave, and as the heavens allied us, 
Let not, since we were joined in life, even the grave divide us. 

n. 

" There's not a week but I can hear how you prosper better and better. 
For the mighty fire-ships o'er the sea will bring the expected letter ; 
And if I need aught for my simple wants, ray food or my winter firing. 
You'll gladly spare from your growing store a little for my requiring. 

18. 
*^ Remember with a pitying love the hapless land that bore you ; 
At every festal season be its gentle form before you ; 
When the Christmas candle is lighted, and the holly and ivy glisten, 
Let your eye look back for a vanished fisice — for a voice that is silent, 
listen I 

19. 
** So go, my children, go away — obey this inspiration ; 
Go, with the mantling hopes of health and youthful expectation ; 
Gk), clear the forests, climb the hills, and plow the expectant prairies ; 
€k>, in the sacred name of God and the Blessed Virgin Mary's." 

D. F. MacCabthy. 

IV. 

88. OUR COUJSTTRY AKD OUR HOME. 

THERE is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by Heaven o'er all the world beside ; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons emparadise^ the night: 
A land of beauty, virtue, valor, tr\ith, 
Time-tutored age, and love-exalted yQuth : 

' St, Patrick, apostle of Ireland, in Ulster Co., Ireland, eariy in the 

bom, according to the most proba- sixth century. Her feast falls on 

hie accounts, near Boulogn e, France, Feb. 1 . 

in 372 ; died in 464. His feast is » St. 0»1 umb MUe', bom in Lein- 

celebrated on March 17. ster, Ireland ; died in 548. His 

« St, Brife' id, or Bridget, the feast falls on Dec. 12. 

" Maiy of Ireland." bom at Fochard. ^ Sm p^a dXse, make beautiful 
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The wandering mariner whose eye explores 

The wealthiest isles^ the most enchaQting shdres^ 

Views not a realm so bountiful and fair, 

Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air. 

In every clime, the magnet of his soul, 

Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole; 

For in this land of Heaven's peculiar grace. 

The heritage of Nature's noblest race, 

There is a spot of earth supremely blest — 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest: 

Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife. 

Strew with fresh flowers the n&rrow way of life; 

In the clear heaven of her delightful eye. 

An angel-guard of loves and graces lie ; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet. 

And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet 

"Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found?** 

Art thou a man ? — a patriot ? — look around ; 

0, thou shalt find, howe'er thy footsteps roam, 

That land thy Country, and that spot thy Home, 

MONTGOMEBT. 



SECTION XXIV. 

I. 

89, nELIGIOUS LIBERTY IJ^ MARYLAND. 

BKFORE the patent could be finally adjusted and pass the 
great seal, Sir George Calvert died, leaving a name against 
which the breath of calumny has hardly whispered a reproach. 
His son, Cecil Calvert, succeeded to his honors and fortunes. 
For him, the heir of his father's intentions not less than of his 
father's fortunes, the charter of Maryland was published and 
confirmed ; and he obtained the high distinction of successfully 
performing what the colonial companies had hardly been able 
to achieve. At a vast expense he planted a colony, which for 
several generations descended as a patrimony to his heirs. 

2. Lord Baltimore, who, for some unknown reason, abandoned 
his purpose of conducting the emigrants in person, appointed 
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his brother to act as lieutgnant ; and on Friday, the twenty^ 
second of November (1633), with a small but favoring gale, 
Leonard Calvert and about two hundred people, most of them 
Boman Catholic gentlemen and their servants, in the Ark and 
the Dove, a ship of large burden, and a pin'nace, set sail for the 
northern bank of the Poto'mac. Having staid by the way in 
Barba'doe§ and St. Christopher, it was not till February of the 
following year that they arrived at Point Comfort, in Virginia. 

S, Leaving Point Comfort, Calvert sailed into the Potomac, 
and with the pinnace ascended the stream. A crdss was planted 
on an island, and the country claimed for Christ and for En- 
gland. At about forty-seven leagues above the mouth of the 
river he found the village of Piscat'aqua, an Indian settlement 
nearly opposite Mount Vernon. The chieftain of the tribe 
would neither bid him go nor stay; "he might use his own 
discretion.*' It did not seem safe for the English to plant the 
first settlement so high up the river. 

Ji^ Calvert descended the stream, examining in his barge the 
creeks and estuaries ^ nearer the Ches'apeake : he entered the 
river which is now called St. Mary*s, and which he named St. 
George's ; and, about four leagues from its junction with the 
Potomac, he anchored at the Indian town of Yo-a-com'-a-co. 
The native inhabitants, having suffered from the superior power 
of the Susquehan'nahs, who occupied the district between the 
bays, had already resolved to remove to places of more security in 
the interior ; and many of them had begun to migrate before 
the English arrived. 

5. To Calvert the spot seemed convenient for a plantation ; 
it was easy, by presents of cloth and axes, of hoes and knives, 
to gain the good-will of the natives, and to purchase their rights 
to the soil which they were preparing to abandon. They 
readily gave consent that the English should immediately oc- 
cupy one-half of their town, and after the harvest should be- 
come the exclusive tenants of the whole. Mutual promises ol 
friendship and peace were made; so that, upon the twenty- 
seventh day of March, the Catholics took quiet possession of 
the place; and religious liberty obtained a home, its only home 

^ ZSst'u a ry, a narrow passage, as the mouth of a river or lake, where 
the tide meets the current. 
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in the wide world, ab the humble village which bOre the name 
of St. Mary's. 

6. Three days after tae landing of Calvert, the Ark and the 
Dove anchored in the harbor. The native chiefs soon came to 
welcome or to watch the immigrants, and were so well received, 
that they resolved to give perpetuity ^ to their league of amity 
with the Enghsh. The Indian women taught the wives of 
the new-comers to make bread of maize ; the warriors of the 
tribe instructed the huntsmen how rich were the fdrests of 
America in game, and joined them in the chase. 

7. And, as the season of the year invited to the pursuits of 
agriculture, and the English had come into possession of ground 
aheady subdued, they were able at once to possess corn-fields 
and gardens, and prepare the wealth of successful husbandry. 
Virginia, from its surplus produce, could furnish a temporary 
supply of food and all kinds of domestic cattle. No sufferings 
were endured ; no fears of want were excited; the foundation 
of the colony of Maryland was peacefully and happily laid. 
Within six months it had advanced more than Virginia had 
done in as many years. 

8. The proprietary continued with great liberality to provide 
everything that was necessary for its comfort and protection, 
and spared no cost to promote its interests, expending in the 
first two years upward of forty thousand pounds sterling. But 
far more memorable was the character of the Maryland institu- 
tions. Every other country in the world had persecuting laws. 
** I will not" — such was the oath for the governor of Maryland 
— " I will not, by myself or any other, directly or indirectly, 
molest any person professing to believe in Jesus Christ, for or 
in respect of religion.'^ 

9. Under the mild institutions and munificence of Baltimore, 
the dreary wilderness soon bloomed with the swarming life and 
activity of prosperous settlements ; and the Roman Catholics, 
who were oppressed by the laws of England, wete sijre to find a 
peaceful asy'lum in the quiet harbors of the- Chesapeake ; and 
there, too, Protestants were sheltered against Protestant intol- 
erance. Such were the beautiful auspices under which the 
province of Maryland started into being ; its prosperity and its 

* Per pe tu'i ty, endless duration. 
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peace seemed assured; the interests of its peoplt; and its pro- 
prietary ^ were united ; and for some years its internal peace and 
harmony were undisturbed. Its history is the history of bener- 
olence^ gratitude^ and toleration. Bancboft.* 

11. 
90. THE 8TAR-8FAKGLEB BAJ^JfER. 

IN the month of September, 1814, the city of Baltimore was 
threatened by the approach of a British fleet. The chief 
defence of the city was Fort McHenry, which on the 13th be- 
came the object of a powerful attack. 

2. This attack was witnessed, under most remarkable circum- 
stances, by Francis S. Key," the author of the following song. 
A friend was held prisoner in the hands of the British. To 
effect his release, Mr. Key yisited the squadron in a cartel, or 
vessel sent for the exchange of prisoners, and was detained by 
the admiral till the termination of the attack. 

3. Placed on board a small vessel, he remained for a whole 
day a spectator of the tremendous cannonading to which the fort 
was subjected. On its successful resistance depended the fate 
of his h5me and friends. All day his eyes watched that low 
fortification. 

4. Night came, and in spite of all the efforts of the enemy, 
the flag of his country was still flying defiantly in the rays of 
the setting sun. The bombardment continued through the 
night, and all the while the sleepless watcher paced the deck, 
straining his eyes to discern, through the smoke and darkness, 
if the fiag was still +here. 

6. By the fitful and lurid gleams of exploding shells, the 
Stars and Stripes were from time to time revealed to his eager 

^ Pro prl'e ta ry, the owner. bom in Frederick CJounty, Maiy 
' Q«orge Bancroft, an American land, in 1779. He began the prac- 
historian, was bom in Worcester, tice of law at Fredericktown in 
Mass., in 1810. The fine extract 1801, but soon removed to Wash- 
given above was abridged from his ington, D. C, where he became 
great work, •* The History of the District Attomey for the dty. He 
United States." died January 11, 1843. A small 
8 Francis Scott Key, son of an volume of his poems was published 
army officer of the Revolution, was in 1857. 
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gaze, and gave cheer to the anxious hours. Morning came. It 
found him with eyes still fastened on the fort The star- 
spangled banner floated proudly in the rooming breeze, and the 
echoes of defiant cheers were borne from the fort to his ears. 

III. 
91. THE STAR-SPAMGLEB BAJ^jmR. 

L 

OSAY, can you see, by the dawn's early light. 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight's last gleaming. 
Whose brQadstriges and bright stars, through the perilous fight, 

O'er the ramparts we watched were so gallantly streaming ? 
And the rockets' red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof through the night that our fiag was still there ; 
O say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave ? 

2. 
On the shore, dimly seen through the mists of the deep. 

Where the foe's haughty host in dread silence reposes, 
What is that which the breeze o'er the towering steep. 

As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses ? 
Now it c&tches the gleam of the morning's first beam ; 
Its full glory, refiected, now shines on the stream ; 
'Tis the star-spangled banner, ah ! 16ng may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave 1 

S. 
And where is the band who so vauntingly * swore, 

'Mid the havoc of war and the battle's confusion, 
A home and a country they'd leave us no more ? 

Their blood hath washed out their foul footsteps' poUutionc 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave ; 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

Oh ! thus be it ever, when freemen shall stand 
Between our loved home and the war's desolation ; 

1 Vaunting ly, boastfully ; in an ostentatious manner. 
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Blessed with victory and peace^ may the heaven-rescued land 

Praise the power that hath made and preserved us a nation ! 
Then conquer we must, for our cause it is just, 
And this be our motto, " In God is our trust; " 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 
O^er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 

F. S. Key. 

IV. 
92. THE BATTLE OF LEXIJ^GTOJ^. 

ON the afternoon of the day on which the provincial con- 
gress of Massachusetts adjourned [April 15, 1775], Gage 
took the light infantry and grenadiers 6ft* duty, and secretly 
prepAred an expedition to destroy the colony's stores at Concord. 
But the attempt had for several weeks been expected ; a strict 
watch had been kept ; and signals were concerted to announce 
the first movement of troops for the country. Samuel Adams ^ 
and Hancock,^ who had not y6t left Lexington for Philadelphia, 
received' a timely message from Warren,^ and in consequence, 
the committee of safety removed a part of the public stores, and 
secreted the cannon. 

2. On Tuesday, the eighteenth, ten or more sergeants in dis- 
guise dispersed themselves through Cambridge and further west, 
to intercept all communication. In the following night, the 
grenadiers and light infantry, not less than eight hundred in 
number, the flower of the army at Bfiston, crdssed in the boats 
of the transport-ships from the foot of the common to East 
Cambridge. Th6re they received a day's provisions, and near 
midnight, after wading through wet marshes, that are no\^ cov- 
ered by a stately town, they took the road through West Cam- 
bridge to Concord. 

' Samuel Adams, a leading actor tinental Congress, was bom in 

in the American revolution, was bom Quincy, Mass., Jan. 12,1737, and died 

in Boston, Sept. 27, 1722, of a family there, Oct. 8, 1793. He was eleven 

long settled there, where he died, years governor of Massachusetts. 
Oct. 2, 1803. He was eight years a ^ Joseph Warren, an American 

member of the Ck)ntinental Congress, patriot, was bom in Roxbury , Mass. , 

* John Hancock, an American in 1741, and killed in the battle of 

statesman, first president of the Con- Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775. 
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S. " They will miss their aim," said one of a party who ob- 
served their departure " What aim ?" asked Lord Percy, who 
overheard the remark. " Why, the cannon at Concord," was the 
answer. Percy hmtened. to Gage,^ who instantly directed that 
no one should be suffered to leave the town. But Warren had 
already, at ten o'clock, dispatched William Dawes through Box- 
bury to Lexington, and at the same time desired Paul Eevere 
to set 6ff by way of Oharlestown. 

4. Eevere stopped only to engage a friend to raise the con- 
certed signals, and five minutes before the sentinels received the 
order to prevent it, two friends rowed him past the Somerset 
man-of-war icrdss Charles Eiver. All wag still, as suited the 
hour. The ship was winding with the young flood ; the waning 
moon just peered above a clear horl'zon ; while from a couple of 
lanterns in the tower of the North Church, the beacon ^ streamed 
to the neighboring towns, as fast as light could travel. 

5. A little beydnd Charlestown Neck, Revere was intercepted 
by two British dfflcers on horseback ; but being himself well 
mounted, he turned suddenly, and leading one of them into a 
day pond, escaped from the other by the road to Medford. As 
be passed on, he waked the captain of the minute-men of that 
town, and continued to rouse almost fivery house on the way to 
Lexington. 

6. At two in the morning, Lexington common was alive with 
the minute-men ; and not with them only, but with the old 
men also, who were exempts, except in case of immediate dan- 
ger to the town. The roll was called, and of militia and alarm 
men, about one hundred and thirty answered to their names. 
The captain, John Parker, ordered every one to load with pow- 
der and ball, but to take care not to be the first to fire. Mes- 
sengers sent to look for the British regulars reported that there 
were no signs of their approach. A watch was therefore set, 
and the company dismissed with orders to come together at beat 
of drum. Some went to their own homes ; some to the tavern, 
near the south-east corner of the common. Adams and Han- 
cock, whose proscription had already been divulged, and whose 

' Thomas Gage, the last royal ^ Beacon (be'kn), a signal-fire to 
governor of Mass., was born in Eng- make known the approach of an 
land, and died there in April, 1787. enemy ; that which warns. 
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seizure was believed to be intended, were compelled by persua- 
sion to retire toward Wobum. 

7. The last stars were vanishing from night, when the fore- 
most party, led by Pitc&irn,^ a major of marines,^ was discovered, 
advancing quickly and in silence. Alarm guns were fired, and 
drums beat, not a call to village husbandmen only, but the 
reveille^ to humanity. Less than seventy, perhaps less than 
sixty, obeyed the summons, and in sight of haK as many boys 
and unarmed men, were paraded in two ranks. 

8. How often on that village green, hard by the burial-place 
of their forefathers, had they pledged themselves to each other 
to combat manfully for their birthright inheritance of hberty ! 
There they now stood, side by side, under the provincial ban- 
ner, with arms in their hands, silent and fearless, willing to 
fight for their privileges, scrupulous not to begin civil war, and 
as y6t unsuspicious of immediate danger. The ground on which 
they trod was the altar of freedom, and they were to fiimish 
its victims. 

9. The British van, hearing the drum and the alarm-guns, 
halted to load ; the remaining companies came up ; and at half 
an hour before sunrise, the advance party hurried forward at 
double-quick time, almost upon a run, closely followed by the 
grenadierg.* Pitcaim rode in front, and when within five or six 
rods of the minute-men, cried out, "Disperse, ye villains, ye 
rebels, disperse ; lay down your arms ; why don't you lay down 
your arms and disperse ?'* The main part of the countrymen 
stood motionless in the ranks, witnesses against aggression ; too 
few to resist, too brave to fly. At this, Pitcaim discharged a 
pistol, and with a loud voice cried, " Fire ! '^ The order was 
instantly followed, first by a few guns, which did no execution, 
and then by a heavy, close, and deadly discharge of musketry. 

10. In the disparity ^ of numbers, the common was a field of 

* Pitcaim (pit'karn). to rise, and for the sentinels to for- 

* Marine (ma r6n'), a sea soldier ; bear chaUenging. 

one of a body of troops trained to ^ GrSn'a dier', one of a company 

do duty in vessels of war. of picked men attached tomost Euro- 

* Reveille (re varyfi), the beat pean regiments : distinguished foi 
of drum about break of day, to give height and fine personal appearance, 
notice that it is time for the soldiers * Dis p^i ty, disproportion. 
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mtbrder, nor of battle; Parker therefore ordered his men to 
disp^frse. Then, and not till then, did a few of them, on their 
own impnlse, retnm the British fire. These random shots of 
fugitives or dying men did no harm, except that Pitcaim's horse 
wa§ perhaps grazed, and a private of the tenth light infantry 
was touched slightly in the leg. 

11, Day came in all the beauty of an 6arly spring. The trees 
were budding ; the gnlss growing rankly a full month before its 
time ; the bluebird and the robin gladdening the genial season, 
and calling forth the beams of the sun, which on that morning 
shone with the warmth of summer ; but distress and hdrror 
g&thered over the inhabitants of the peaceful town. There on 
the green, lay in death the gray-haired and the young; the 
grassy field was red '* with the innocent blood of their brethren 
slain," crying unto 66d for vengeance^ from the ground. 

12. Seven of the men of Lexington were killed, nine WQunded, 
— a quarter part of all who stood in arms on the green. These are 
the village heroes, who were more than of noble blood, proving 
by their spirit that they were of a race divine. They gave their 
lives in testimony to the rights of mankind, bequeathing to their 
country an assurance of success in the mighty struggle which 
they began. Their names are had in grateful remembrance, and 
the expanding millions of their countrymen renew and multiply 
their praise from generation to generation. 

Abridged from Bakcbopt. 



93. PAUL RE VERB'S RIDE. 

LISTEN, my children, and yQu shall hear 
^ Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 
On the eighteenth of April, in seventy-five ; — 
Hardly a man is now alive 
Who remembers that famous day and year. 

He said to his friend, " If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night. 
Hang a lantern aldf t in the belfry-arch 
Of the North Chfirch tower as a signal light — 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea ; 
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And I on the opposite shore will be. 
Beady to ride and spread the alarm, 
Through Sv^ry Middlesex village and fium. 
For the country-folk to be up and to ann/' 

S. Then said he, " Good-night! '* and with muffled oar 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore. 
Just as the moon rose over the bay. 
Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 
The Somerset, British man-of-war ; 
A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 
Acrdss the moon like a prison bar, 
And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 
By its own reflection in the tide. 

4- Meanwhile, his iriend, through alley and street. 
Wanders and watches with eager ears. 
Till in the silence around him he hears 
The muster of men at the barrack door. 
The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet. 
And the measured tread of the grenadiers. 
Marching down to their boats on the shore. 

B. Then he climbed to the tower of the church, 
Up the wdbden stairs, with stealthy tread. 
To the belfry-chamber overhead. 
And startled the pigeons from their perch 
On the somber rafters, that round him made 
Masses and moving shapes of shade — 
Up the trembling ladder, steep and tall. 
To the highest window in the wall. 
Where he paused to listen, and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the town. 
And the moonlight flowing over all. 

^. Beneath, in the church-yard, lay the dead, 
In their night-encampment on the hill. 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still 
That he could hear, like a sentinel's tread. 
The watchful night-wind, as it went 
Creeping aidng from tent to tent, 
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And seeming to whisper, ^^All is well! '* 

A moment only lie feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 

Of the lonely belfry and the dead ; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 

On a shadowy something far Away, 

Where the river widens to meet the bfiy — 

A line of black that bends and floats 

On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 

7. Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse's side, 

Now gazed at the landscape far and near. 
Then, impetuous,^ stamped the earth. 
And turned and tightened his saddle-girth ; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
The belfry-tower of the Old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill. 
Lonely and spectral ^ and somber ^ and still ; — 
And lo 1 as he looks, on the belfry's height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light ! 
He springs to the saddle, the bridle he tArns,* 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry biirns. 

8. A hurry of hoofs in the village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark. 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 

Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet : 

That was all ! And y8t thrgugh the gloom and the light. 

The fate of a nation was riding that night ; 

And the spark struck out by that steed, in his flight, 

Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 

9. He has left the village, and mounted the steep, 
And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep, 

* Im pSt'u otis, fierce ; hasty. ^ S5m'ber, dull ; dusky ; gloomy 

' SpSc'tral, relating to an appari- cloudy ; sad. 
tion ; like a ghost. * Turns (temz). Note 4. p. 18 
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Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides ; 
And under the alders, that skirt its edge. 
Now s5ft on the sand, now loud on the ledge,^ 
Is h€ard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 

10, It wa§ twelve by the village clock 

When he crdssed the bridge into Medford ' town. 
He heard the crowing of the cock. 
And the barking of the farmer's d6g, 
And felt the damp of the river f6g, 
That rises after the sun goes down. 

11. It was one by the village clock 
When he galloped into Lexington. 
He saw the gilded weathercock ^ 
Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, blank and bAre, 

Gaze at him with a spectral glAre, 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would look upon. 



* LSdge, a shelf of rocks ; a ridge. 

^MSd'ford, a riourishing village 
and township of Middlesex (!'o., Mas- 
sachusetts, on the Mystic River. 

' WSath'er cock, a fixture at- 



tached to a steeple, or other ele- 
vated object, and turning with the 
wind, in order to show the direction 
in which it blows. 
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12. It was two by the village clock 

When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 
He heard the bleating of the flock^ 
And the twitter of birds among the trees, 
And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown. 
And one was safe and asleep in his bed 
Who at the bridge would be first to fall. 
Who that day would be lying dead. 
Pierced by a British musket-balL 

IS. You know the rest. In the books you have read 
How the British Regulars fired and fled — 
How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 
From behind each fence and farm-yard wall. 
Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 
Then cr6ssing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the tArn of the road^ 
And only pausing to fire and load. 

H. So flirQugh the night rode Paul Revere; 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 

To every Middlesex village and farm — 

A. cry of defiance,^ and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door. 

And a word that shall echo forevermore ! 

For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 

Through all our history, to the last. 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need. 

The people will waken and listen to hear 

The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 

Longfellow.' 

* De finance, wiUingnessto fight ; He ranks very high among modern 
a challenge ; a summons to combat, poets. His works have passed 

* Henry "Wadsworth Longfel- through repeated editions both in 
low, an American poet, was bom this country and in Europe. 

in Portland, Me., Feb. 27, 1807. 
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VI. 

94. BIDE FROM GHEJ^T TO AIX. 

1. 

I SPRANG to the etirrup (stnr'rup), and Joris, and he ; 
I galloped, Direk galloped, we galloped all three ; 
" Good speed I^^ cried the Watch, as the gate-bolts undrew; 
** Speed /^^ echoed the wall to us galloping thrQugh ; 
Behind shut the postem,^ the lights sank to rest. 
And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 

2. 
Not a word to each other ; we kept the great pace — 
Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place ; 
. I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight. 
Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique ^ right, 
Eebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 
Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 

S. 
*Twas moonset at starting ; but while we drew near 
Lo'keren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear; 
At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see ; 
At Duffeld, 'twa§ morning as plain as could be ; 
And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half-chime, 
So Joris broke silence with, " Yet there is time I ^^ 

At Aerschot,^ up leaped of a sudden the sun, 
And against him the cattle stood black every one. 
To stdre through the mist at us gallopiiag past. 
And I saw my stout galloper, Roland, at last. 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray ; 

5. 
And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 

* PSs'tem, a private entrance ; a * Pique (pek), the spfir ; the goad, 
small door or gate. ' Aerschot (ftr'skot). 
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And one eye's black intelligence— ever that gl&nce 
O'er its white e^gQ at me, his own master, askance ! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 

6. 
By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris, ** Stay spur! 
Your Roos galloped bravely^ the fault's not in her^ 
We'll remember at Aix " ^aks) — for one heard the quick wheeze 
Of her chest, saw the stretched neck, and staggering knees, 
Aud sunk tail, and hdrrible heave of the flank. 
As down on her h&unches she shuddered and sank. 

7. 
So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 
Past Loos and past Tongres,^ no cloud in the sky; 
The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 
^Neath our foot broke the brittle bright stubble, Uke chaff ; 
Till, over by Dalhem, a dome-tower sprang white, 
And " Gallopy^ gasped Joris, ^'for Aix is in sight! 

How t!iey II greet us!'^ — and, all in a moment, his roan. 
Boiled neck and crop over, lay dead as a stone ! 
And there was my Boland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate. 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim. 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets' rim. 

9. 
Then I cast loose my buff-coat, each holster ^ let fall. 
Shook 5ff both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 
Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 
Called my Roland his pet name, my horse without peer ; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or good, 
Till, at length, into. Aix Roland galloped and stood. 

10, 
And all I remember is, friends flocking round 
As I s&te with his head 'twixt my knees on the ground, 

* Tongres (tOng'gr). pistol, carried at the forepart of 

' Hol'ster, a leathern case for a the saddle. 
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Ancf no f oice but was praismg this Boland of mine. 
As I poured down his throat our last mSasure of wine. 
Which (the bdrgesses ^ voted by common consent) 
Was no more than his due^ who brought good news from Ghent 

Robert Bbowking.' 
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95. CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 

ON the southern side of a rock-bound bay, at the southern 
extremity of Europe'an Kussia,^ remote from the pathways 
of travel and commerce, on a site formidable by nature, the far- 
seeing czar had raised, tier above tier, the frowning bulwarks 
of Sev'asto'pol. 

2, In the midst of a wilderness of forts whose extended hues 
were seventy miles in length, seeming to defy the world, rose 
high above all the rest the dark, cloud-like battlements of the 
Malakoff. 

3, Deeming this mass of fortifications the key to Russian 
power in this quarter, the allies determined to attack it. To 
this point, in September, 1854, the allied generals directed their 
fleets and armies. F6rests of ships emptied upon the devoted 
shores the h6stile forces, while black, smoking leviathans 
planted their iron batteries in threatening array along the coast. 

Jh Sevastopol was now encompassed by an army of sixty 
thousand men and a fleet carrying two thousand guns. Week 
by week, day by day, the besiegers advanced upon the enemy. 
The attack and the defence were alike marked with displays of 
i5ourage and skill. All the resources * of the military art were 
put in requisition.*^ 

> Bur^gess, a citizen of a walled ' Russia (rtl^'i &). 

town or borough. ^ Re sourc'es, available means ; 

^ Robert Browning, an English expedients of any kind, 

poet of great power, but marked ^ Requisition, (rSk' wi ra^' unX 

eccentricity, was born in 1818. act of requiring ; dem&nd. 
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6. On the twenty-fifth of October, 6arly in the dim and dusky 
morning, thirty thousand Russians suddenly emerged from the 
defiles before Sevastopol upon the open plain of Bil'a klii'va. 
There, for miles around oq hill and plain, amid rocks and 
ravines, was seen the shock of battle — ^Bussians on the one side, 
and Briton, Celt, and Turk on the other. 

6. There was a series of charges and repulses, displaying in 
fearful colors the wild havoc of war. In the midst of the 
engagement, in consequence of a mistaken order, a body of six 
hundred British light dragoons swept in a gallop across the 
plain, and made an attack on the Eussian army — six solid divi- 
sions of horse and six battalions of infantry,^ with thirty pieces 
of artillery.^ 

7. On all sides the armies paused and looked aghast as they 
saw this movement. Soon, however, the enemy opened upon 
them their artillery, and they fell in swaths, man and horse, 
before its murderous discharges ; yet on swept the gallant 
band, fewer and fewer as they advanced. 

<^. Rushing upon the enemy, they cut their way through a 
body of five thousand horse, wheeled and dashed back through 
infantry and artillery, amid sabers, bayonets, balls and bullets — 
each horse and rider a mark for a host. They regained their 
post. Of the six hundred who started only two hundred and 
fifty returned. This exploit is the subject of Tennyson's spir- 
ited verses. 

11. 
96. CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 

HALF a league, half a league. 
Half a league onward. 
All in the valley of death 
Bode the six hundred. 
^* Forward, the Light Brigade/ 

Charge for the guns /" he said 
Into the valley of death 
Rode the six hundred. 

* In'fant ry, foot-soldiers. ' Ar til'ler y, g^at guns ; caanon. 
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2. ''Forward, the Light BngadeT 
Wg^ th^re a man dismayed ? 
Not though the soldiers knew 

Some one had blundered : 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why. 
Theirs but to do and die — 
Into the valley of death 
Bode the six hundred. 

S. Gannon to right of them, 
Gannon to left of them, 
Gannon in front of them 

Volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell. 
Boldly they rode and well, 
Into the jaws of death. 
Into the mouth of hell 
Rode the six hundred. 

4- Flashed all their sabers bAre, 
Flashed as they turned in Air, 
Sabring the gunners thfire, 
Gharging an army, while 

All the world wondered : 
Plunged in the battery smoke. 
Eight through the line they broke ; 
Gossack and Russian 
Reeled from the saber-stroke. 

Shattered and sundered — 
Then they rode back — but not, 

Not the six hundred. 

5. Cannon to right of them, 
Gannon to left of them, 
Gannon behind them 

Volleyed and thundered ; 
Stormed at with shot and shell. 
While horse and hero fell, 
They that had fought so well 
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Came through the jaws of death. 
Back from the mouth of hell. 
All that was left of them. 
Left of six hundred. 

ft When can their glory fade ? 
Oh, the wild charge they made I 

All the world wondered. 
Honor the charge they made ! 
Honor the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred 1 Alfred Tenntsow.' 



III. 

97. THE TWO SPIRITS. 

LAST night when weary silence fell on all, 
J And starless skies arose so dim and vdjst, 
I heard the Spirit of the Present call 

Upon the sleeping Spirit of the Past. 
Par 6ff and near, I saw their radiance shine. 
And listened while they spoke of deeds divine. 

The Spirit of the Past. 

2. My deeds are writ in vain ; 

My glory stands alone ; 
A veil of shadowy honor 

Upon my tomb is thrown ; 
The great names of my heroes 

Like gems in history lie ; 
To live they deemed ignoble. 

Had they the chance to die ! 

The Spirit of the Present. 

3. My children, too, are honored ; 

Dear shall their memory be 
To the proud land that owns them ; 
Dearer than thine to thee ; 

' Alfred Tennyson, poet-laureate of Eng^land, born in Lincolnshire in 1812. 
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For, though they hold that sacred 
Is Gdd's great gift of life, 

At the first call of duty 
They rush into the strife ! 

The Spirit of the Past. 
J^ Then with all the valiant precepts 
Woman's soft heart was fraught; 
'^ Death, not di§honor," echoed 
The war-cry she had taught. 
Fearless and glad, those mothers^ 

At bloody deaths elate. 
Cried out, they bore their children 
Only for such a fate ! 

The Spirit of the Present. 

5. Though such stem laws of honor 

Are fiaded now away. 
Yet many a mourning mother. 

With nobler grief than they. 
Bows down in sad submission : 

The heroes of the fight 
Learnt at her knee the lesson, 

« For God and for the Eight 1'* 

The Spirit of the Past. 

6. Then each one strove for honor. 

Each for a deathless name ; 
Love, home, rest, joy, were offered 

As sacrifice to fame. 
They longed that in far ages 
. Their deeds might still be told. 
And distant times and nations 

Their names in honor hold. 

The Spirit of the Present.. , 

7. Though n6rsed by such old legends^ 

Our heroes of to-da^. 
Go cheerfully to battle, 
As children go to play; 
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They gaze with awe and wonder 

On your great names of pride. 
Unconscious that their own will shine 

In glory side by side. 

& Day dawned ; and as the Spirits passed away^ 
I thought I saw, in the dim morning gray, 
The Past's bright diadem had paled before 
The starry crown the glorious Present wore. 

IV. 
98. THE GOLBEK YEAR. 

WE sleep, and wake, and sleep, but all things move ; 
The Sun flies forward to his brother Sun ; 
The dark Earth follows, wheeled in li6r ellipse : 
And human things returning on themselves 
Move onward, leading up the golden year. 

Ah, though the times when some new thought can bud 
Are but as poets' seasons when they flower. 
Yet seas that daily gain upon the shore 
Have ebb and flow conditioning their march. 
And slow and sure comes up the golden year. 

When wealth no more shall rest in mounded heaps, 
But smit with freer light shall slowly melt 
In many streams to fatten lower lands. 
And light shall spread, and man be liker man 
ThrQugh all the seasons of the golden year. 

Shall eagles not be eagles? wrens be wrens ? 
If all the world were f^^eons, what of that ? 
The wonder of the eagle were the less. 
But he not less the eagle. Happy days 
Roll onward, leading up the golden year. 

Fly, happy, happy sails, and bedr the Press ; 
Fly happy with the mission of the Cr6ss; 
Knit land to land, and blowing havenward, 
With silks, and fruits, and spices, clear of toll, 
Enrich the markets of the golden year. 
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6. But we grow old. Ah ! when shall all men's good 
Be each man's rijle, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shift of light acrdss the land^ 
And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, 
Thrgugh all the circle of the golden year? Tennyson. 
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99. THE EMPRESS MATILDA} 

[Scefu from " Sf. Thomas of Canterbury:*} 

EMPRESS MATILDA. Speak on, my child. Windsor's 
old oaks once more. 
As of yQur merry stag-hunts you discoursed. 
Above me sighed, and kindlier airs than those 
Which now I breathe with pain. Speak thou ; I listen. 
If I had had such brother ! Yours is dead. 
Such loss means this, that he — none else — shall walk 
Beside you still, when aU save him are gray. 
In yQuth unchanged. 

Idonea, Not Time itself could change him I 
That light which cheers me still from eyes unseen, 
That wild sweet smile around imagined lips, 
A moment's breathless, magic visitation. 
Which falls upon me like a kiss and flies. 
Are scarcely more with youth perpetual bright 
Than was his spirit. Mind he seemed, all mind 1 
In childhood flower, and weed, and bird, and beast. 
Nature's fair pageant ^ to the eye of others. 
To him was that and more. Old Bertram said 
There lurked more insight in his pupil's questions 
Than in conclusions of the sage self-styled. 
He never had grown old ! _^__ 

1 Ma tn^da, daughter of Henry I. Henry II. of England, 
of England, and widow of Henry V., * PSg^ eant, something showy. 
Emperor of Germany, married Geof- without stabUity or duration ; a 
frey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, fleeting show, 
in 1127, and became tae mother of 
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Empress. His youth, 1 trust, 

Wa§ to such childhood faithful 

Idonecu More than faithful I 

Vivacities of young intelligence 
Were merged, not lost, in kindlings of a soul 
Where Thought and Love seemed one. He trod on earth 
The Saviour's ; yea, and Mar/s. All things shone 
Beauteous to him, for Odd shone clear thrQugh all : 
His Ifinging was to firee the Tomb of Christ, 
Fighting in Holy Land. Death's 6arly challenge 
Pleased him not less. " Thank God ! that Holy Land 
Was dear," he said ; — " more dear, more near, is Heaven ! " 

Empress [after a long silence']. At twenty years — had my 
son died at twenty — 
The last great day alone can answer that. 
To stay that fatal war 'twixt him and Becke^ 
Which inly wastes him like an atrophy ^ — 
Thenceforth you were alone. 

Idonea. Not that first month : 

Near me that time he seemed— a spiritual nearness 
Impossible, I think, to flesh and blood : 
Terrestrial life returned. 'Twas then I wept. 

Empress. Peace came at last. 

Idonea. 'Twas in a chArch one even— 

The choir had closed their books ; but still on high 
Rolled on the echoes of their last " Amen." 
Something within me sobbed, '^Atnen, so be itP 
I wept no more. 

Empress. Nay, nay, the dead have claims : 
I love not those who cheat them of their due. 
Child, grief is grief. 

Idonea. I clasped it as God's gift. 

And 'twixt my bo§om and my arms it vanished. 
Some WQund seemed stanched.^ My body still was weak ; 

> St. Thomas 4 Becket, Arch- died a martyr to his zeal in behalf 

bishop of Canterbury, bom in Lon- of the rights of the Church, 

don in 1117 ; assassinated before » At'ro phy, a wasting away from 

the altar of St. Benedict in his own want of nourishment 

cathedral, December 29, 1170. He » Stanched (st&ndht), dried up. 
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Wintry the woods : y6t in my sonl the more 
God's happy spring made way. Slowly within me 
My childhood's wish returned — to live a nun: 
I deemed it first presumption ; yea, temptation ; 
It changed to hope. Faint was that hope, and like 
The greening verge of some young tree in March, 
When all its bulk is dark. 

Empress. At last hope conquered. 

Idonea. By hindrance helped. I seem to you unwedded : 
Yet when the irrevocable ^ vow was breathed, 
'Twas as a bride I felt — His bride, for whom 
Love grows divine through measureless obedience. 
My brother too — ^while we weire children both. 
In loving, I obeyed him. Some there were 
Who mocked me with the name of '^ Little wife.** 
I weep him still ; yet laugh at my own tears. 
Knowing that he I weep is throned in heaven. 

Empress. A more than kingly lot 1 

Idonea. And yet how great, 

If judged aright, the meanest life on earth 1 
Our convent looks on cottage-sprinkled vales : 
Far, far below, now winds the marriage p6mp, 
The funeral now. 0, who could see such things, 
Nor help the world with prdyer ? 

Empress. What see you, child ? 

Idonea. An Eden, weed-overgrown, but still an Eden ; 
Man^s noble life — a fragment, yet how fair! 
My father, pilgrim once in southern lands, 
Groping 'mid ruins, found a statue's foot. 
And' brought it home. I gazed upon it oft. 
Until its smiling curves and dimpled grace 
Showed me the vanished nymph ^ from foot to brow, 
Majestical and sweet Man's broken life 
Shows like that sad, sweet fragment. 

Empress. Life, my child. 

In times barbaric is a wilderness : 

> Ir rSv' o ca ble, incapable of dess of the mountains, forests 
* recalled or revoked. meadows, or waters. 

uph (nimf), a heathen e:od- 
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In cultured times a street, or wrangling ^ mart:* 
We bedr it, for we must. 

Idonea, madam, madam, 

God made man's life : it is a holy thing ! 
What constitutes that life ? The Virtues, first ; 
That sisterhood divine, brighter than stars. 
And diverse ^ more than stars, than gems, than blossoms ; 
The Virtues are our life in essence ; next, 
Those household ties which image ties celestial ; 
Lastly, life's blessed sorrows. They alone 
Behearse the Man of Sorrows ; they alone 
Fit us for life with Him. 

Empress. To you man's life 

Is prospect, child: to me 'tis retrospect: 
They that best know it neither love nor hate. 
It hath affections, sorrowful things and sweet : 
My share was mine, as daughter and as mother. 
It hath its duties, stately taskmasters. 
Exacting least in age, when, thanks to God, 
At last the unselfish heart is forced upon us, 
Our time for joy gone by. It hath its cares: 
It hath its passions — mine was once ambition ; 
And, lastly, it hath death. 

Idonea. And death is peace. 

Empress. Then death and sleep are things, alas, unhke : 
Unpeaceful dreams make my nights terrible — 
The spectres of past days. Last night I seemed 
Once more, as one whom midnight dangers scAre, 
To rush, 'mid blinding snows, with frozen feet 
O'er the rough windings of an ice-bound river. 
The shout of them that chased me close behind, 
The wolf-cry in the woods. 

Idonea. That flight from London, 

Madam, was yours in sleep. 

Empress. Once more I dreamed : 

Once more I fled through false and perjured* lands, 

* Wrangling (r&ng'gling), angrily « Di' verse, diflferent in kind ; un 
disputing or squabbling. like ; different. 

« Mart, a place of traflftc or sale. * Per'jured, having sworn falsely. 
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Insurgent coasts of rebels vowed to slay me ; 

I lay within a c5ffin^ on a bier. 

With feet close tied. Fierce horsemen galloped p4at ; 

At times the traveler or the clown bent o'er me. 

And careless said, ''A corpse.^^ 

Idonea. In such sad seeming 

You 'scaped from BristoL 

Empress, Worse, far worse remained ; 

I heard once more the widows' wail at Gloucester;^ 
At Winchester and Worcester * once again, 
Above the crackling of the blazing roofs, 
I heard the avenging shout that hailed me queen, 
And, staying not the bloodshed, shared the sin. 
That hour of dream swelled out to centuries ; 
A year so racked would seem eternity : — 
Our penance such may prove. 

Idonea. Madam, your strength 

Empress, A place * there is which fits us for that heaven 
Where nought unclean can live : else were we hopeless. 
How think you of that region ? 

Idonea. Madam, thus : 

That bourne * is peace, since therein every will 
Is wholly one with His, the Will Supreme ; 
Is gladness, since deliverance there is svjre ; 
. Is sanctity, since punishment alone 
Of sin remains — sin's least desire extinct — 
And yet is pain not less. 

Empress. There should be pain ; — 

Speak on ; speak tryjth ; I ne'er had gifts of fancy : 
Truth is our stay in life, and more in death. 

Idonea. 'Tis pain love-born, and healed by love. On earth 
Best Christian joy is joy in tribulation. 
The noblest and the best. In that pure realm 
Our tribulation also is the noblest: 
'Tis pain of love that grieves to see not God. 

Empress. Here too sin hides from us God's face ; yet here 
Feebly we mourn that loss. 

* Gloucester (glos'ter). » A Place, purgatory is meant. 

• Worcester (wd^s'ter). * B5ume, a bound ; a limit. 
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Idonea, So deeply here 

Man's spirit is infleshed ! Two moments are there 
Wherein the soul of man beholds its God ; 
The first at its creation, and the next 
The instant after death. 

Empress. It sees its Judge. 

Idonea. And, seeing, is self-judged, and sees no Idnger:— » 
Yet rests in perfect peace. As some blind child. 
Stayed on its mother's bosom, feels its safety, 
So in the bosom of the love eteme,* 
Secure, though sad, that Vision * it awaits 
(The over-bending of that Face divine). 
Which now — now first — it knows to be its heaven. 
That primal thirst of souls at last re-waked. 
The creature's yearning for its great Creator. 

Empress. Pray that these pains may help me toward that 
Vision 1 
Till these my later years I feared not death : 
Death's magnanimity, as death draws nigh, 
Subdues that fear. My hope is in the Ordss. 
Whate'er before me lies, the eternal justice 
Will send my pain, the eternal love console, 
And He who made me be at last my peace. 
Farewell ! Keturn at mom ; your words — ^your looks — 
Have brought me help. Be with me when I die. 

Aubrey Db Verb. 

11. 

100. THE POUJ^D OF FLESH. 

[Scenes from " The Merchant of Fenice"] 
PART FIRST. 

SHYLOCK. Three thousand du€'ats;« welL 
Bassanio. Ay, sir, for three months. 

* E teme', eternal. • Duo' at, a coin, either of gold or 

* Vision (vizh'nn), that which is silver, struck in the dominions of 
seen ; in the line above, the Vision a duke. The silver ducat is about 
of God, or the Beatific Vision, the value of an American dollar; 
which is the essential happiness the gold one of twice the value. 

of heaven. 
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y. For three months ; well. 

Baas. For the which, as I told you, Antonio shall be bouDd. 

Shy, Antonio shall become bound ; well. 

Bass. May you stead me ? Will you pleasure me ? Shall I 
know your &nswer ? 

Shy. Three thousand ducats for three months, and Antonio 
bound. 

Bass. Your answer to that 

Shy. Antonio is a good man. 

Baf^s. Have you heard any imputation to the contrary? 

Shy. Oh, no, no, no, no; — my meaning in saying he is a good 
man is to haye you understand me that he is sufficient. Yet 
his means are in suppo§ition : ^ he hath an argosy ^ bound to 
Tripoli,^ another to the Indies ; I understand, moreover, upon 
the Rialto, he hath a third at Mexico, a fourth for England. 
But ships are but boards, sailors but men ; there be land-rats 
and water-rats, water-thieves and land-thieves ; I mean, pirates: 
and then, there is the peril of waters, winds, and rocks. The 
man is, notwithstanding, sufficient: — three thousand duc'ats. 
I think I may take his bond. 

Bass. Be assured you may. 

Shy. I will be assured I may; and that I may be assured, I 
will bethink me. May I speak with Antonio ? 

Bass. If it please you to dine with us. 

Shy. Yes, to smell pork ; to eat of the habitation which your 
prophet, the Nazarite,* conjured the devil into! I will buy 
with you, sell with you, talk with you, walk with you, and so 
following ; but I will not eat with you, drink with you, nor 
pray with you. — What news on the Eialto ? — Who is he comes 
here ? [Enter An^tonio. 

Bass. This is Signer Antonio. 

Shy. \aside,^ How like a fawning publican* he looks! 
I hate him, for he is a Christian : 

1 In supposition (sup po zi^'un), Christ our Lord cast out a legion 

that is, in doubt. of devils from a possessed person, 

* Ar^go sy, a large ship. and allowed them to enter a herd 
3 Tripoli (trip'o II). of two thousand swine. 

* The Nazarite, our Lord ; the ^ Pub' li can, the keeper of an 
Jew aUudes to the miracle by which inn or public house. 
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But more for that, in low simplicity, 

He lends out money gratis^ and brings down 

The rate of usance* here witii us in Venice. 

If I can c&tch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 

He hates our sacred nation ; and he rails 

Even thdre whdre merchants most do congregate^ 

On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift. 

Which he calls interest. Cursed be my tribe 

If I forgive him ! 

Bass. Shy lock, do you hear ? 

Shy. I am debating of my present store; 
And, by the near guess of my memory, 
I can not instantly raise up the gross 
Of full three thousand dticats. What of that ? 
Tu'bal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 
Will furnish me. But soft : how many months 
Do you desire? — Best you fair, good signer ; [To Antonio. 
Your worship was the last man in our mouths. 

Antonio. Shylock, ftlbeit ^ I neither lend nor bdrrow. 
By taking nor by giving of excess. 
Yet, to supply the ripe wants of my friend, 
I'll break a custom. — ^Is he yet possessed * [To Bassanio. 
How much you would ? 

Shy. Ay, aj^, three thousand ducats. 

Ant. And for three months. 

Shy. I had forgot ; — ^three months ; you told me so. 
Three thousand ducats ; ^tis a good round sum. 
Three months from twelve — then let me see the rate. 

Ant. Well, Shylock, shall we be beholden * to you? 

Shy. Signer Antonio, many a time and oft. 
In the Bialto you have rated me 
About my money and my usances : 
Still have I borne it with a patient shrug ; 
For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe. 
You call me "misbeliever, cut-throat dog,'* 

' Us'ance, interest paid for money; ' PSs sSsBed', informed ; made 
nsnry. aware of. 

* Al brit, although. « Be hSld^en, indebted. 
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And spit upon my Jewish giberdine ; ^ 

And all for use of that which is mine own. 

Well, then, it now appears you need my help : 

Go to, then : you come to me and you say, 

^^ Shy lock, we would have moneys." You say so; 

You, that did void^ your rheum ^ upon my beard. 

And foot me as you spurn a stranger cur 

Over your threshold. Moneys is your suit 

What should I say to you ? Should I not say, 

*' Hath a dog money ? Is it possible 

A cAr can lend three thousand ducats?'' or 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondsman's key, 

With 'bated breath, and whispering humbleness, 

Say this : — 

'^Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last; 

You spAmed me such a day ; another time 

You called me dog : and for these courtesies* 

I'll lend you thus much moneys ? " 

Ant. I am as like to call thee so again. 
To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friends (for when did friendship take 
A breed ^ for barren metal of his friend ?), 
But lend it rather to thine enemy ; 
Who, if he break, thou mayst with better face 
Exact tlie penalty. 

Shy. Why, look you, how you storm 1 

I would be friends with you, and have your love ; 
Forget the shames that you have stained me with ; 
Supply your present wants, and take no doit * 
Of usance for my moneys ; and you'll not hear me : 
This is kind I offer. 

Ant. This were kindness. 

> Gaberdine (g&b er dgn'), a coarse ^ Breed, an increase; ha/rren metal, 

upper garment. a plirase signifying that money is 

a Void, to throw out ; to emit. not of itself productive, as grain 

^ Rheum (r<55m), cold, slimy spit- or cattle are. 

tie ; phlegm. • Doit, a small piece of money; 

^ Oourtesies (k^rt'e sSs),ciTilitie8. a trifle. 
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Shy. This kindaess will I show. 

00 with me to a notary,^ seal me there 
Your single bond ; and, in a mdrry sport. 
If you repay me not on snch a day. 

In such a place, such sum or sums as are 
Expressed in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your &ir flesh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body pleaseth me. 

Ant Content, in faith : I'll seal to such a bond. 
And say there is much kindness in the Jew. 

Bass. You shall not seal to such a bond for me; 
ni rather dwell in my necessity. 

Ant. Why, fear not, man ; I will not forfeit it. 
Within these two months — that's a month before 
This bond expires — ^I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 

Shy. Father Abraham, what these Christians are. 
Whose own hard dealing teaches them suspect 
The thoughts of others! Pray you, tell me this : 
If he should break his day, what should I gain 
By the exaction of the forfeiture ? 
A pound of man's flesh, taken from a man. 
Is not so estimable, profitable neither. 
As flesh of muttons, beefs, or goats. I say, 
To buy his favor, I extend this friendship. 
If he will take it, so ; if not, adieu : 
And for my love I pray you wrdng me not. 

Ant Yes, Shylock, I will seal unto this bond. 

Shy. Then meet me forthwith at the notary's; 
Give him direction for this merry bond. 
And I will go and pArse^ my ducats straight; 
See to my house, left in the fearful guard 
Of an unthrifty knave ; and presently 

1 will be with you. [^Exit Shylock. 

* Nd^ta ry, a person employed to other writings, nsnally under his 

take notes of contracts. In English official seal, and to make them au- 

and American law, a public officer thentic in another countiy. 

who attests, or certifies, deeds and ' Purse, to put in a purse. 
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Ant, Hie * thee, gentle Jew. 

This Hebrew will turn Christian ; he grows kind. 

BcLss, I like not fair terms and a villain's mind. 

Ant. Come on : in this there can be no dismaj, 
My ships come home a month before the day. 



III. 
101. THE POTJKD OF FLESH. 

PART SECOND. 
[Scene. — A Court of Justice in Venice,'] 

THE DUKE. What, is Antonio here? 
Antonio. Ready, so please yonr grace. 

Duke, I am sdrry for thee ; thou art come to answer 
A stony adversary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. 

Ant, I have heard 

Your grace hath ta'en great pains to qualify 
His rigorous course ; but since he stands obdu'rate,' 
And that no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his envy's reach, I do oppose 
My patience to his fury ; and am armed 
To suffer, with a quietness of spirit. 
The v6ry rage and tyranny of his. 

Duke, Go one, and call the Jew into the c6urt. 

Solanio, He's ready at the door : he comes, my lord. 

[Enter Shylock. 

Duke, Make room, and let him stand before our face. — 
Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too. 
That thou but leadst this fashion of thy malice 
To the last hour of act ; and then, 'tis thought, 
Thoult show thy mercy and remorse, more strange 
Than is thy strange apparent cruelty : 
And where thou now exact'st the penalty 
(Which is a pound of this poor merchant's flesh), 

' Hie, haste. ' Ob du'rate, hard ; stubbornly wicked. 
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Thou wilt not only lose the forfeiture, 

But^ touched with human gentleness and love. 

Forgive a moiety ^ of the principal ; 

Gl&ncing an eye of pity on his Idsses, 

That have of late so huddled on his hack ; 

Enough to press a royal merchant down. 

And pluck commiseration ^ of his state 

From hrassy ho§6m§ and rough hearts of flint, 

From stubborn TArks and Tartars, never trained 

To dffices of tender courtesy. 

We all expect a gentle answer, Jew. 

Shy, I have possessed yQur grace of what I purpose ; 
And by our holy Sabbath have I sworn 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond : 
If ygu deny it, let the danger Ught 
Upon your charter, and your city's freedom. 
Youll ask me why I rather choose to have 
A weight of carrion flesh, than to receive 
Three thousand diicats: FU not answer that: 
But say, it is my humor : is it answered ? 
What if my house be troubled with a rat. 
And I be pleased to give ten thousand ducats 
To have it baned ? ^ What, are you answered yet ? 
Some men there are love not a gaping pig ; 
Some that are mad if they behold a cat 
Now for your answer: 
As there is no firm reason to be rendered 
Why he can not abide a gaping pig; 
Why he, a harmless, necessary cat. 
So can I give no reason, nor I will not. 
More than a lodged hate and a certain loathing 
I be&r Antonio, that I follow thus 
A losing suit against him. Are you answel«d? 

Bassanio. This is no answer, thou unfeeling man. 
To excuse the current of thy cruelty. 

I am not bound to please thee with my answer. 



' Moi' e ty, one of two equal the wants, afflictions, or distresses 
parts ; the hfill of another. 

^ Oom m][8'er action, sorrow for ' Baned, poisoned. 
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Bass. Do all men kill the things they do not loye? 

Shy. Hates any man the thing he wonld not kill? 

Bass. Every offence is not a hate at first. 

Shy. What, wouldst thou have a sfirpent sting thee twice? 

Antonio. I pray you, think you question wife the Jew ? 
You may as well go stand upon the beach. 
And bid the main flood bate his usual height. 
You may as well use question with the wolf 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb ; 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noise, 
When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven; 
You may as well do any thing most hard. 
As seek to soften that (than which what's harder?) 
His Jewish heart. Therefore I do beseech you. 
Make no more 5ffers, use no further means. 
But, with all brief and plain conveniency, 
Let me have judgment, and the Jew his will. 

Ba^s. For thy three thousand ducats here is six. 

Shy. If every ducat in six thousand ducats 
Were in six parts, and every part a ducat, 
I would not draw them ; I would have my bond. 

Duke. How shalt thou hope for m6rcy, rendering none ? 

Shy. What judgment shaU I dread, doing no wr6ng ? 
You have among you many a purchased slave, 
Which, like your asses, and your dogs, and mules, . 
You use in abject and in slavish parts. 
Because you bought them ? Shall I say to you. 
Let them be free ; marry them to your heirs ? 
Why sweat they under burdens ? let their beds 
Be made as sdft as yours, and let their palates 
Be seasoned with such viands ? You will answer. 
The slaves are ours. So do I answer you : 
The pound of flesh which I demand of him 
Is dearly bought: is mine, and I will have it. 
If you deny me, fie upon your law ! 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice. 
I stand for judgment : answer ; shall I have it ? 

Duhe. Upon my power I may dismiss this court. 
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llDless Bellario, a iSamdd doctor, 
Whom I have sent for to determine this. 
Come here to-day. 

Solanio. My lord, here stays without 

A messenger, wiiii letters from the doctor, 
New come from P&d'ua. 

Duke. Bring us the letters: call the messenger. 

Bass. Good cheer, Antonio ! What, man? courage yet I 
The Jew shall have my flesh, blood, bones, and all, 
Ere thou shalt lose for me one drop of blood. 

[Enter Nebissa, dressed like a lawyer's derh 

Duke. Come you from Padua, from Bella'rio ? 

Nerisscu From both, my lord : Bellario greets your grace. 

[Presents a letter. 

Bass. Why ddst thou whet thy knife so earnestly ? 

Shy. To cut the forfeiture from that bankrupt there. 

Oratiano. Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh Jew, 
Thou mak'st thy knife keen ; but no metal can, 
No, not the hangman's ax, bear half the keenness 
Of thy sharp envy ! Can no prayers pierce thee ? 

Shy. No, ndne that thou hast wit enough to make. 

Orat. Oh, be thou damned, inexorable * dogl 
And for thy life let justice be accused. 
Thou almost mak'st me waver in my faith. 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras,^ 
That souls of animals infuse themselves 
Into the trunks of men : for thy desires 
Are wolfish, bloody, starved and ravenous. 

Shy. Till thou canst rail the seal from off my bond. 
Thou but offend'st thy lungs to speak so loud. 
Bepair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureless r^in. — I stand here for law. 

Duke. This letter from Bellario doth commend 
A young and learned doctor to our court. 
Where is he ? 

1 In 6t^q ra ble, not to be per- ^ Py thSg'o ras, a Greek philoso- 

Buaded or moved by earnest re- pher, bom in Samoa abont 580 B.C. ; 

quest or prayer ; unyielding ; un- died, probably in Metapontum.about 

cbangeable. 500 B.C. 
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Nerissa. He attendeth here hard by. 
To know your answer, whether you^ll admit hinL 

DuJce. Witii all my heart. — Some three or four of you, 
Oo give him courteous conduct to this place. 

IV. 
102. TEE POUKB OF FLESH. 

PART THIRD. 
[Enter Portia, dressed like a doctor of laws."] 
UKE. Give me your hand : came you from old Bellario f 



D 



Portia. I did, my lord. 

Duhe. You are welcome : take your place. 
Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this present question in the court? 

Por. I am informed throughly ^ of the cause. 
Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew? 

DuJce. Antonio and old Shylock, both stand forth. 

Por. Is your name Shylock ? 

Shy. Shylock is my name. 

Pot. Of a strange nature is the suit you follow ; 
Yet in such rvjle that the Venetian law 
Can not impugn ^ you as you do proceed. — [To Aiq^TOKio. 
You stand within his danger, do you not? 

Ant. Ay, so he says. 

Por. Do you confess the bond? 

Ant. I do. 

Por. Then must the Jew be merciful. 

Shy. On what compulsion must I ? tell me that 

Por. The quality of m6rcy is not strained ; * 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice blessed; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes: 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 

' Through'ly, thoronghly. ^ Strained, constrained ; forced ; 

' Impugn (Im pUn'), attack. compelled. 
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The attribute ^ of awe and majesty. 

Wherein d6th set the dread and fear of kings : 

Bat mercy is above this sceptred sway; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings ; 

It is an attribute of Gdd Himself : 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's 

When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 

Though justice be thy plea, consider this. 

That, in the course of justice, ndne of us 

Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy. 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 

The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus much 

To mitigate the justice of that plea ; 

Which, if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 

Must needs give sentence 'gainst the merchant there. 

Shy. My deeds upon my head 1 I crave the law, 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 

Por. Is he not able to discharge the money ? 

Bass. Yes, here I tender it for him in the court; 
Tea, twice the sum ; if that will not suffice, 
I will be bound to pay it ten times o'er 
On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart : 
If this wiU not suffice, it must appear 
That malice bears down truth. And I beseech you. 
Wrest once the law to your authority : 
To do a great right, do a little wrong; 
And curb this cr^iel devil of his will. 

Por. It must not be : there is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established : 
'TwDl be recorded for a precedent ; ^ 
And many an error, by the same example, 
Will rush into the state : it can not be. 

Shy. A Daniel ^ come to judgment : yea, a Daniel 1 

wise young judge, how I do honor thee ! 

^At'trlbute, that which essen- family of Juda. He was carried 

tially belongs to a person or thing. into captivity by N&b'U'ehod6n'os6r, 

' Pr^'oe dent, something said or king of Babylon, about 606 B.c. He 

done that may authorize following was so renowned for wisdom that it 

acts of the same kind. became a proverb among the Baby- 

' D^^iel, a prophet of the royal lonians, ** As wUe as Daniel." 
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Pot. I pray you, let me look upon the bond. 

Shy. Here 'tis, most reverend doctor ; here it is. 

Por. Shylook, there's thrice thy money fiflered thea 

8hy* An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven : 
Shall I lay perjury ^ upon my soul ? 
No, not for Venice. 

For. Why, this bond is forfeit ; 

And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by him cut off 
Nearest the merchant's heart. — Be merciful , 
Take thrice thy money; bid me teAr the bond« 

Shy, When it is paid according to the tenor.^ 
It doth appear you are a worthy judge ; 
You know the law, your exposition 
Hath been most sound. I charge you by the law. 
Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar. 
Proceed to judgment : by my soul I swear 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me. I stay here on ray bond. 

Ant. Most heartily I do beseech the court 
To give the judgment 

For. Why, then, thus it is : 

You must prepare your bosom for his knife. 

Shy. noble judge ! excellent young man I 

For. For the intent and purpose of the law 
Hath full relation to the penalty, 
Which here appeareth due upon the bond. 

Shy. 'Tis very true. wise and upright judge 1 
How much more elder art thou than thy looks! 

For. Therefore lay bare your bogom. 

Shy. Ay, his breast 

So says the bond ; — doth it not, noble judge ? 
Nearest his heart; those are the very words. 

For. It is so. Are there balance here, to weigh 
The flesh? 

Shy. I have them ready. 

For. Have by some surgeon, Shylock, on your charge, 
To stop his WQunds, lest he do bleed to death. 



- Per'Ju rj^, false swearing. * TSn'or, purport ; meaniDg ; intention. 
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Shy. Is it so nominated in the bond ? 

Por. It is not so expressed : but what of that ? 
Twere good you do so much for charity. 

Shy. I can not find it; 'tis not in the bond. 

Por. Come, merchant, have you any thing to say P 

Ant. But little: I am armed, and well prepftred. 
Oive me your hand, Bassanio; &re you well. 
Grieve not that *I am fallen to this for you ; 
For herein Fortune shows herself more kind 
Than is her custom. It is still her use 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 
To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow 
An age of poverty : from which lingering penance 
Of such a misery she doth cut me off. 
Repent not you that you shall lose your friend. 
And he repents not that he pays your debt ; 
For, if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 
m pay it instantly with all my heart. 

Shy. We trifle time : I pray thee pursue sentence. 

Por. A pound of that same merchant's flesh is thine : 
The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 

Shy. Most rightful judge ! 

Por. And you must cut this flesh from off his breast: 
The law allows it, and the court awards it 

Shy. Most learned judge I — ^A sentence : come, prepare. 

Por. Tarry a little : there is something else. 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood ; 
The words expressly are, a pound of flesh : 
Take then thy bond, take then thy pound of flesh ; 
But, in the cutting it, if thou d6st shed 
One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 
Unto the state of Venice. 

Gr(d. upright judge !— Mark, Jew ! — learned judge I 

Shy. Is that the law ? 

Por. Thyself shall see the act : 

For, as thou urgest justice, be assured 
Thou shalt have justice, more than thou desirest. 

Orat. learned judge I— Mark, Jew: a learned judge 1 
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Shy, I take this offer then : pay the bond thrice 
And let the Christian go. 

Bass. Here is the money. 

For. Soft! 
The Jew shall have all justice : soft ! no haste: 
He shall have nothing but the penalty. 

Orat Jew I an upright judge ! a leamt^d judge I 

For. Therefore, prepare thee to cut.off the flesh: 
Shed thou no blood ; nor cut thou less nor more, 
But just a pound of flesh : if thou tak'st more 
Or less than a just pound — ^be it by so much 
As makes it light or heavy in the substance. 
Or the division of the twentieth part 
Of one poor scruple ; nay, if the scale do turn 
But in the estimation of a hair — 
Thou diest, and all thy goods are confiscate. 

Orat. A second Daniel ; a Daniel, Jew 1 
Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip. 

For. Why doth the Jew pause ? Take thy forfeiture. 

Shy. Give me my principal, and let me go. 

Bass. I have it ready for thee ; here it is. 

For. He hath refused it in the open court : 
He shall have merely justice and his bond. 

Orat. A Daniel, still say I ; a second Daniel I 
I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 

Shy. Shall I not barely have my principal ? 

For. Thou shalt have nothing but the forfeiture. 
To be so taken at thy peril, Jew. 

Shy. Why then, I'll stay no longer question. 

For. Tarry, Jew : 
The law hath yet another hold on you. 
It is enacted in the laws of Venice — 
If it be proved against an alien ^ 
That, by direct or indirect attempts. 
He seek the life of any citizen. 
The party 'gainst the which he doth contrive 
Shall seize one-half his goods : the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the state ; 

' Al'ien, a foreigner. 
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And the offender's life lies in the mercy 
Of the duke only, 'gainst all other voice. 
In which predicament ^ I say thou stand'st: 
For it appears by manifest proceeding 
That indirectly, and directly too, 
Thou hast contrived against the very life 
Of the defendant; and thou haat incurred 
The danger formerly by me rehearsed. 
Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the duke. 

Dulce. That thou shalt see the difference of our spirit^ 
I pardon thee thy life before thou ask it. 
For half thy wealth, it is Antonio's : 
The other half comes to the general state. 
Which humbleness may drive unto a fine. 

For. Ay, for the state ; not for Antonio. 

Shy. Nay, take my life and all; pardon not that: 
You take my house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house ; yoa take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 

For. What mercy can you render him, Antonio? 

Ant. So please my lord the duke, and all the court. 
To quit the fine for one-half of his goods ; 
I am content, so he will let me have 
The other half in use, to render it. 
Upon his death, unto the gentleman 
That lately stole his daughter, 
If for this grace he do record a gift. 
Here in the court, of all he dies possessed. 
Unto his son Lorenzo and his daughter. 

Dtike. He shall do this ; or else I do recant 
The pardon that I late pronounced here. 

For. Art thou contented, Jew ? what ddst thou say ? 

Shy. I am content. Shakspeabb.* 

^ Pre dic'a ment, condition ; par- and one of the greatest of all time, 

ticular situation or Btate. was born in Stratford-upon-Avon, 

* 'William Shakspeare, the great- Warwickshire, in April, 1564, and 

est of English dramatUrts and poets, died there April 23, 1616. 
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SECTION XXVII. 

L 

lOS. FOES IJ^ THE CAMP. 

THE winter at Valley Forge ^ wa§, indeed, the darkest 
period of all that ^^time which tried men's souls." The 
Continental paper-money was so depreciated in value that an 
dfficer's pay would not keep him in clothes. Many, having 
spent their entire fortunes in the war, were now compelled to 
resign, in order to get a living. The men were encamped in 
cold, comfortless huts, with little food or clothing. Frequently 
there was 5nly one suit of clothes for two soldiers^ which they 
would take turns in wearing. 

2. B&refooted, they left on the frozen ground their tracks in 
blood. Few had blankets. Numbers were compelled to sit 
by their fires all night. Their fuel they were compelled to 
carry on their backs from the woods where they cut it. Stxaw 
could not be obtained. Soldiers who were enfeebled by hunger 
and benumbed by cold slept on the bare earth, and sickness fol- 
lowed such exposure. Within three weeks, two thousand men 
were rendered unfit for duty. With no change of clothing, no 
suitable food, and no medicines, death was the only relief. 

S. The story of the American Bevolution is incomplete, unless 
a peep be taken behind the scenes and some of the secret but 
unparalleled difficulties experienced by the tr^e heroes of the 
day be thoroughly understood. Valley Forge was only a part 
of the dark back-ground of the long struggle for independence. 
It is a common ide'a that ours is a degenerate age ; that 1776 
was a time of honor and honesty, of sincerity and devotion. 
To think this is to undervalue the achievements of our Revolu- 
tionary sires, as well as to erect a false standard with which to 
compare the present. Whoever supposes that the spirit of 
union and of sacrifice was unanimous among even the great 
actors in the drama of Independence, utterly fails to compre- 

' Valley Forge, a place, about headquarters during the winter of 
twenty miles from Philadelphia, 1777-78, while the British under 
where Washington established his General Howe were at Philadelphia. 
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hend the greatest obstacles to the successful prosecution of the 
war and the ultimate union of the United States. 

4* The war, as it progress- ^i ,- ^. — ■ ■ > ,■» ^- ^^ 

ed, seemed to deaioraUzc ■ i ^^ ^iB^^m-^Ji 1 fj 

all classeii in &ociety. Thf ' ' ^* rm^^M^m I i il 

pulpit, the press, and gocn 




men sought in 
vain to stem 
the tide of evil. 
While the army was 
suffering so much in the 
cause of liberty^ con- 
tractors^ became rich, 
and monopolists ^ hoarded the very necessaries of life. Trade with 
the royal troops was opened on every side. Though the maga- 
zines at Valley Forge were empty, and meat was of^en not seen 

* De m6v^ al ize, to corrupt the • Mo n5p'o list, one who pm- 
morals of. chases the whole of any article in 



* Oon tr^ct'or, one who contracts 
or engages to perform any work or 
service, at a certain price or rate, 
for the public, for a company of any 
kind, or for a single person. 



market for the sake of selling at an 
advanced price ; or one who has a 
privilege, granted by authority, for 
the sole buying or selling of any 
commodity. 
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for a week at a time, the markets in Philadelphia were abun« 
dantly supplied. 

5. W^shingtdSy having received authdrity from Congress to 
seize provisions for the troops and issue scrip ^ th^ref or^ ordered 
the farmers within a radius ^ of seventy miles to thresh out one- 
haif of their grain by February first, and the rest by March first, 
under penalty of having it all seized as straw. The inhabitants 
refused, and, guns in hand, stood guard over their stacks and 
cattle, even burning what they could not sell, to prevent its 
&lling into the hands of the famishing patriot army. Men 
abandoned useful occupations to plunge into gambling and 
other disreputable pursuits ; counterfeited the public securities ; 
forged official signatures; refused to pay their honest debts 
except in depreciated paper-money; and &ttened upon the 
common necessities. Washington, alarmed at this enemy in 
the rear — this new peril that threatened the country — wrote 
that ^ idleness, dissipation, and extravagance seem to have laid 
fast hold of most ; speculation,* peculation,^ and an insatiate 
thirst for riches have got the better of every other consideration 
and almost every order of men." 

6. At first the m^lsses were enthusiastic ; but as the contest 
wore on, the slow friction of the struggle became irksome, and, 
in many quarters, apathy was almost universal. During the 
flight icrdss New Jersey, not one hundred volunteers from that 
State rallied under the flag of their only defender. The Mary- 
land militia, sent to Washington's aid just before the battle of 
Germantown,«^ lost half its number by desertion. When Penn- 
sylvania was overrun by the British, and the Federal capital in 

1 Scrip, oertdficates acknowledg- expected is the difference between 

fng a loan and promising repayment, the wholesale and retail price, or 

' Ra'di U8, a straight line extend- the difference in price in the place 

ing from the centre of a circle to where goods are bought and the place 

its circumference ; a radius of sev- where they are carried to market, 

enty miles would include all those ^ Pdc'u la'tion, stealing public 

living within seventy miles in every moneys, 

direction. * Gker^man town, a town a few 

* Bp^c'u Ul'tion, buying land or mUes north of Philadelphia, where 

goods for the purpose of holding a battle was fought on October 4, 

them until they have advanced in 1777, in which the Americans under 

price. This practice differs from Generals Wayne and Sullivan were 

-^lar trade, in which the profit defeated. 
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the hands of the enemy, there were only twelve hundred Penn- 
sylvania militia in the army. 

7. Recruiting was slow ; very few enlistments were secured 
for three years, or during the war. Sabine says ^ that the price 
paid for a single recruit was sometimes as high as one thousand 
dollars, besides the bounty offered by Congress ; and that one 
hundred and fifty dollars in specie^ was given for only five 
months service/* The soldier might be pardoned for deserting 
the cause of a country that would neither pay him nor feed 
him ; but what should be thought of a people that, before the 
war, could import one and a half million dollars worth of tea 
annually, besides other luxuries, and yet allow the men who were 
fighting for its liberties to starve and freeze in this hour of peril ? 

8. Even in the army which was engaged in protecting the 
dearest rights of man, all were not patriots nor honest men. 
Whigs' were plundered under the pretence of being tories.* 
Parties of a dozen or twenty men at a time returned home, or 
took refuge in the newer settlements of the country. Some 
escaped from the ranks and joined the royalist regiments, and 
became spies, guides, and informers. Bounty-jumpers * infested 
the ranks. Drunkenness and theft were by no means uncom- 
mon. A foreigner of rank dying at Washington's quarters, and 
being buried with his jewels and costly clothing, a guard was 
placed over his grave to prevent the soldiers from digging up 
his body for plunder. 

9. Nor were the 5fficers always better than their men. There 
were those who used for their own gratification, money de- 
signed to pay the troops under their command: who violated 
their furloughs*^ and grossly neglected their duty. Courts- 
martial were frequent, and long lists of the cashiered • were 

^ Specie (spS'^y), hard money, lists for the sake of the " bounty 

or coin. offered in time of war, and then 

' Whi[g, a friend and supporter deserts, in order to re-enlist and 

of the American side in the war of secure a second bounty, 

the Bevolution. ' Fur'lSugh, permission given by 

*T5'ry,an American colonist who, a commanding officer to an officer 

in the time of the Revolution, took or soldier to be absent from service 

the side of England against the for a certain time, 

glomes. " Oash iered', dismissed from of* 

4 Boun^ty « Jiimp^eiTy one who en- fice or service. 
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from time to time forwarded to Congress. Washington de- 
clared that the officers sent him from one State were " not fit 
to be shoe-blacks," and wrote to a certain goyemor that the 
officers from his State were " generally from the lowest class, 
and led their men into every kind of mischief." Many of tlie 
surgeons, too, he complained, were rascals, receiving bribes to 
grant discharges, and applying to their private use the luxuries 
designed for the sick. There were constant feuds among the 
officers for rank and position. 

10. Members of Congress lost heart. Many of the str5ng 
men stayed at home, and weaklings took their place. For some 
time only twenty-one members were present. A bitter opposi- 
tion to Washington was developed, and while the demands upon 
him as commander-in-chief were as exacting as ever, his recom- 
mendations and well-known opinions were openly thwarted or 
quietly passed over. Arnold^ was the oldest brigadier-general, 
and, in the opinion of Washington, there was " no more active, 
spirited, or sensible officer ; " yet he was passed over in promo- 
tion. Stark, than whom none was braver, was also slighted, 
and he retired to his plow, and remained at home, until he 
came to Bennington ^ to show how a victory could be won with 
raw militia. Gates was appointed adjutant-general without con- 
sulting Washington as to whom he desired for chief of his staff. 

11. The commissary department waa re-organized against 
Washington's expressed wishes. Colonel Trumbull, an efficient 
commissary-general,* at once resigned. Henceforth the bad 
working of that department caused continual delays and diges- 
ters. Mifflin, the quartermaster-general,* was disgracefully 

* Benedict Arnold, an officer in southem part of Vennont, where a 
the American Bevolationarj army, brigade of New Hampshire militia 
bom in Norwich, Conn., Jan. 8, 174i); under General Stark defeated eight 
died in London, June 14, 1801. He hundred Hessians, Canadians) and 
entered into treasonable correspond- Indians, August 16, 1777. 
ence with Sir Henry Clinton, the * Obm'mis sa ry - ^Sn'e ral, the 
British commander in New York, head of the commissary department, 
with the intention of delivering or department of an army for sup- 
West Point into his hands. The plying provisions, etc. 
plan was defeated, and Arnold en- ^ Qusur^termas ter-^Sn'eral,the 
tered the British service, with a chief of the department for provid- 
commission as major-general. ing quarters, clothing, fuel, etc., foy 

s Bdn^ ning ton, a town in the an arm^. 
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anmindfal of his duties. Washington could never get a stock 
of provisions on hand for any movement that he contemplated. 
Indeed, it is said that during the dreary march to Valley Forge, 
when the shivering troops left lines of red behind them from 
their brgised and bleediug feet» '^ hogsheads of shoes, stockings, 
and clothing were lying at different places on the roads and in 
the woods, perishing for want of teams, or of money to pay the 
teamsters.'* 

II. 
104. WHAT THE MO^KS HAVE DOJ^E. 

IT W95 a monk — ^Eoger Bacon — ^who first discovered and ex- 
plained those principles which, a little later, led another 
monk — Schwartz of Colo^rne — to invent gunpowder; and 
which, more fully developed some centuries Afterward by the 
great Catholic philosdpher, G&Hle5, enabled him to invent the 
microscope and the telescope. It was a monk — Salvino of 
Ksa— who, in the twelfth century, invented spectacles for the 
old and the short-sighted. To the monks — Pacifico of Verona, 
the great Gerbert, and William, abbot of Hirschau— we owe 
the invention of clocks, between the tenth and the twelfth 
centuries. 

2, It was the monks who, in the middle ages, taught the peo- 
ple agriculture, and who, by their skilful in'dustry, reclaimed 
whole tracts of waste land. It was the monks who first cultivated 
botany, and made known the hidden medicinal properties of 
plants. It is to the monks that we are in all probability 
indebted for the paper on which we write. It was the. monk 
Gerbert who first introduced into Europe the arithmetical 
numbers of the Ar'abs (a.d. 991), and who thus laid the foun- 
dation of arithmetical and mathematical studies. 

3. It was an Italian priest — Galvani — ^who first discovered 
the laws of the subtile fluid called after him. It was a Spanish 
Benedictine monk — Pedro da Ponce — who (a.d. 1570) first 
taught Europe the art of instructing the dSaf and dumb. It 
was a French Catholic priest — the Abb6 Hauy — who, in a 
work published toward the close of the last century, first un- 
fold^ the principles of the modern science of mineralogy. 
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^ It was a Catholic priest — ^Nicholajs Cop6micus— who, in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, promulgated the theory 
of a system of the world, called after him — the Copemican — 
which is now generally received, and which led to the brilliant 
discoveries of Kepler and Galileo, and formed the basis of the 
splendid mathematical demonstrations of Newton and La Place. 
Finally, it is to the missionary zeal of Catholic priests that we 
are indebted for most of our earliest m&r'itime and geographical 
knowledge. 

B, The Catholic priest always accompanied voyages of discov- 
ery and expeditions of conquest ; 6ften stimulating the former 
by his zeal for the salvation of souls, and softening down the 
rigors of the latter by the exercises of his heroic charity. Cath- 
olic priests were at all times the pioneers of civilization. 

Akchbishop Spalding.* 

III. 

105. ST. VIKCEKT BE PAUL. 

ST. VINCENT DE PAUL was the son of peasants who re- 
sided near the Pyrenee§ in Prance, a range of mountain§ 
separating that country from Spain. His life was one of 
the most wonderful which the world has ever known — a con* 
tinual manifestation of active love for G6d and for the poor, 
especially for the slave and for the suflEering ; he was himself a 
slave for a Idng time in Tunis, Africa, where he converted his 
Mohammedan m^ter, with whom he escaped. 

2. His life was indeed one great charity, but it is as founder 
of the order of the Sisters of Charity that he merits the griti- 
tude of aU mankind. From his life, written by a priest of his 
mission, and translated into English, the following extract is 
taken. This beautiful work has all the interest of a rom&nce'^ 
and will be s\ire to fill with the love of good and generous 
actions the heart of every one that reads it : 

S. St. Vincent was a perfect example of the true Christian, 

* Martin John Spalding, Arch- his best-known work bein^ a " Re- 
bishop of Baltimore, bom in M&rion view of D'Aubigne*s History of the 
Ck)unty, Ky., May 23, 1810; died Reformation." Several volumes of 
in Baltimore, Feb. 7, 1872. He was his essays and reviews have Ij^eii 
^ voluminous and elegant writer, published since his death, 
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patterned after the dMne model of his Master, P6ii61on, 
Archbishop of Cambray, the amiable author of TelSm'aehus, 
says that every one who heard St. Vincent, believed he saw 
St. Paul, ejhArting the Christians with the meekness and mod- 
esty of Jesus Christ. 

\. Even the galley-slaves^ experienced the charity of St. 
Vincent; he performed a journey to Marseilles ^ expressly for 
their advantage. His object was to examine whether he could 



^ Gt^'ley-slSve, a person con. 
demned on account of his crimes to 
work at the oar on board a galley, 
which is a low, flat-built vessel with 
one deck, and navigated by sails 
fund oars. They were formerly in 



use in the Mediterranean, and were 
usually rowed by slaves. 

« Marsemes (mftr sfilz), the prin- 
cipal seaport of France, situated 
on the northeast shOre of the Gulf 
of Lyons. 
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not do for them at the extremity of the kingdom what he had 
already done for others in the capital. The execution of this 
prdject was by no means easy. It was necessary, at least in 
party to reform a multitude of wretches who most frequently 
detested ndthing of their crime but the punishment by which 
it was fbllowed ; whom excessive ch&sti§ement ^ rendered furious^ 
and who appeared to seek to indemnify ^ themselves, by their 
bl&s'phemies against G6d, for the ill-treatment they received 
from men. 

6. The saint did not wish to make himself known when he 
arrived at MarseOks. By that means he avoided the honors 
attached to the dignity of Slmoner ^-general, and tdbk the surest 
w&y of becoming acquainted with the tr^e state of things. He 
had his reasons for preserving his incognito/ and Providence 
had its reasons also. 

6. In going from one side to the other thrgugh the galleys, 
to see how things were managed, he perceived a gaUey-slave 
who was in desp&ir, because his absence reduced his wife and 
children to extreme misery. St. Vincent, terrified at the dan- 
ger which threatened a man overwhelmed by the weight of his 
disgrace, and perhaps more unfortunate than guilty, examined 
for some moments whether it would be possible for him to 
mitigate^ the severity of his lot. His imagination, fruitful as it 
was in expedients,* could Ornish him n6ne that pleased him. 
Then, seized upon and carried away as by an impulse of the 
most ardent charity, he conjured' the 6flBcer who had charge of 
that district to agree that he should take the place of the criminaL 

7. God, who, when He wishes to display the virtues of His 
saints, well knows the means of effecting His design, permitted 
the 5ffer to be accepted. It was 5nly some weeks Afterward 
that St. Vincent was recognized ; nor would he have been 
known so soon if one of his firiends, astonished at receiving no 
news of him, had not caused a search to be made which tihe 

1 Oh&s'tise meat, pain inflicted ^ In c6g^ni to, di^gniise ; aa as- 

for punishment and oonection. snmed character. 

< In d^m^ni fy, to make good ; <Mit'i gfite, to 0oiy«tt oi* ii»ke 

to repay. mild. 

> Al'mon er, one who distribates * ZSz pd'di ent, means dtfrifii 0r 

ftlma in behftlf of another. employed in a stacte of prnwing hmCU 
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saint could not escape. This event was y6t remembered at 
Marseilles when the Priests of the Mission ^ were established 
there, that is, more than twenty years afterward ; and it is ad- 
mitted that since the time of St. Panlinns, who sold himself to 
ransom the son of a widow, no example of more surprising and 
heroic charity has been witnessed than that afforded by this 
fervent priest, bent on following in the steps of Him who gave 
Himself a ransom for sinners. 

IV. 
106. HYMK OF ST. FRAJSTCIS. 

IN the beginning of the thirteenth century tMve appeared 
in Italy, to the north of Rome, in the beautiful Umbrian 
country at the foot of the Apennines, a figure of the most magi- 
cal power and charm — St. Francis. His century is, I think, 
the most in'teresting in the history of Christianity after its 
primitive age ; Mid one of the chief figures, perhaps the very 
chief, to which this interest attaches itself, is St Francis. He 
founded the most popular body of ministers of religion that has 
ever existed in the Chftrch. 

2. He transformed mon'aehigm by uprooting the stationary 
mdnk, delivering him from the bondage of property, and send- 
ing him, as a men'dicant friar, to be a stranger and sojourner, " 
not in the wilderness, but in the most crowded haunts of men, 
to console them and to do them good. This popular instinct 
of his, is at the bottom of his famous marriage with poverty. 
Poverty and suffering are the condition of the people, the mul- 
titude, the immense majdiity of mankind; and it was toward 
this people that his soul yearned. " He lis^en§,'^ it was said of 
him, " to those to whom God Himself seems not to listen." 

8, So, in rettlm, as no other man he was listened to. When 
an CTmbrian town or village hSard of his approach, the whole 
population went out in joyful procession to meet him, with 
green boughs, flags, nausic, and s6ngs of gladness. The master 
who began with two disciples, could, in his own lifetime, (and 
he died at forty-four), collect to keep Whitsuntide with him, in 

* Priests of the Mission, other- order founded by St. Yinceni de 
wise called LatsarUts, a religious Paul in 1617. 
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preflence of an immense multitndey fiye thousand of his Minor- 
ites. He fonnd fulfihnent to his prophetic cry : ^ I hear in my 
ears the sonnd of the tongaes of all tiie nations who shall come 
nnto ns — ^Frenchmen, Spaniards, Gtermans, Englishmen. The 
Lord will make of ns a great people, eyen nnto the enA& of the 
«arth.^ 

w^ Prose oonld not satisfy this ardent sonl, and he made 
poetry. Latin was too ISamM for this simple^ popular nature, 
and he composed in his mother-tongue, in Italian. The begin- 
nings of the mundane ' poetry of the Italians are in Sicily, at 
the court of kings ; the beginnings of their religious poetry are 
in Umbria, with St. Francis. His are the humble upper waters 
of a mighty stream ; at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
it is St Francis ; at the end, D&n'te. St Francis's Canticle of 
the SuHy Canticle of the OreatureSy (the poem goes by both 
names), is designed for popular use ; artless in language, irreg- 
ular in rhythm, it matches with the child-like genius that pro- 
duced it and the simple natures that loyed and repeated it : 

Lord God I most high, omnipotent,' and gracious! To 
Thee beldng praise, glory, honor, and all benediction! All 
things do refer to Thee. No man is worthy to name Thee. 

Praise be to Thee, my Lord, for all Thy creatures ; es- 
pecially for our brother, the sun, who brings us the day and 
who brings us the light ; f4ir is he, and shining with a yery 
great splendor: Lord, he signifies to us. Thee I 

Praise be to Thee, my Lord, for our sisters, the moon 
and the stars, the which Thou hast set clear and loyely in heayen. 

Praise be to Thee, my Lord, for our brothers, the winds, 
and for ftir and clouds, calms and all weather by the which 
Thou upholdest life id aU creatures. 

Praise be to Thee, my Lord, for our sister, the w§ter, 
who is yery seryiceable unto us, and lowly, and precious, and 
pure. 

Praise be to Thee, my Lord, for our brother, the fire, 
thrQugh whom Thou giv^st us light in the darkness : and he is 
bright, and pleasant, and yery mighty, and strdng. 

Praise be to Thee, my Lord, for our mother, the 6arth, 
* Mib&'d&iie, worldly. * Om nip^o tent, all-powerfal. 
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the which d6th sustain and noiirish us^ and bring^th forth divers 
fruits, and flowers of many colors, and gr&ss. 

Praise be to Thee, my Lord, for all those who pardon 
one another for Thy love's sake, and who endure weakness and 
tribalation ; blessed are they who peaceably shall endare ; for 
Thou, Most Highest, shalt give them a crown. 

Praise be to Thee, my Lord, for our sister, the death 
of the body, from whom no man escapcth. Al&s ! for such as 
die in mortal sin. Blessed are they who, in the hour of deaths 
are found living in conformity to Thy most holy will, for the 
second death shall have no power to do them harm. 

All creatures, praise ye and bless ye the Lord, and give 
thanks unto Him, and serve Him with all humility. 

5. It is natural that man should take pleasure in his senses. 
It is natural, also, that he should take refuge in his heart and 
imagination from his misery. When one thinks what ha- 
man life is for the v&st majdrity of mankind, its needful toils 
and conflicts, how little of a feast for their senses it can possibly 
be, one. understands the charm for them of a refuge dffered in 
the heart and imagination. 

6. The poetry of St. Francis' hymn, is poetry treating the 
world according to the heart and imagination. It takes the 
world by its inward, symbolical side. It admits the whole 
world, rough and smooth, painful and pleasure-giving, all alike, 
but all transflgured by the power of a spiritual emotion, all 
brought under a law of super-sensual love, having its seat in 
the soul. It can thus even say, " Praised be my Lord for (mr 
sisteVy the death of the hody.*^ Matthew Abnold.' 

1 Matthew Arnold, an English ness with which he satirizes certain 

poet, essayist, and critic, bom at defects of his coantrymen, than 

Laleham, Dec. 24, 1822. His writ- for any valuable quality in their 

ings are more remarkable for the thought. As rhetorical models they 

purity of their style, and the keen- will repay careful studv. - 
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SECTION XXVIII. 



107. THE TIED PIPER. 

PART FIRST. 

HAMELIN Town's in Brunswick, 
By famous Hanover city : 
The river Weger, deep and wide, 
W^hes its wall on the southern side ; 
A pleasanter spot yQu never spied ; 

But, when begins my ditty, 
Almost five hundred years ago. 
To see the townsfolk suffer so 

From vSrmin, wa§ a pity. 
«. Bats! 

They fought the ddgs, and killed the cats, 

And bit the babies in the cradles. 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cook's own ladles. 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats, 
Made nests inside men's Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the women's chats^ 

By drowning their speaking 

With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 

S. At l&st the people in a body 

To the Town Hall came flocking; 
** 'Tis clear," cried they, " our Mayor's a noddy ; 

And as for our Corporation — shocking 
To think we buy gowns lined with Ermine 
For dolts that ean't or won't determine 
What's best to rid us of our v6rmin 1 
You hope, because you're old and obese. 
To find in the ftlrry civic robe ease ? 
Bouse up, sirsl Give your brains a racking 
To find the remedy we're lacking. 
Or, sure as fate, we'll send you packing ! '' 



Iff 
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At this ilie Mayor and Oorpoimtion 
Quaked witti a mighty consternation. 

4. An hour they site in council — 

At length the Mftyor broke silence: 
'^For a gilder^ Fd my ermine gown sell ; 

I wish I were a mile hence ! 
If s easy to bid one rack one's brain — 
I'm syre my poor head aches agam, 
I've scratched it so, and all in rain ; — 
Oh for a trap, a trap, a trap I^' 

6. Just as he said this, what 8ho\ild hap 
At the chamber door but a gentle tap ? 
" Bless us," cried the Mayor, "what's that?' 
(With the Corporation as he sat, 
Looking little, tiiOugh wdndrous fat ; 
Nor brighter w^ his eye, nor moister 
Than a too 16ng-opened oyster. 
Save when at noon his p^^unch grew mutinous' 
For a plate of t^tle, green and glutinous ^) 
" Only a scraping of shges on the mat ? 
Any thing like the sound of a rat 
Makes my heart go pit-a-pat I" 

6. " Gome in 1 " — the Mayor cried, looking bigger: 
And in did come the strangest figure ! 
His queer Idng cdat from heel to head 
Was h&lf of ydllOw and half of red; 
And he himself was tall and thin, 
With sharp, blue eyes, each like a pin. 
And light, loose hair, yet swarthy skin^ 
Ko tuft on cheek, nor beard on chin. 
But Ups where smiles went out and in — 
Th6re was no guessing his kith and kin 1 
And nobody could enough admire 
The taU man and his quaint^ attire. 

> OOd^ar, a Dutch coin of the or openly resisting^ each authority 
yalue of about thirty-eight cents. * Olu'ti nods, having the quality 

^ Mti'tlnoiit,dlBpOBedtorefilstthe of glue ; resembling glue ; sticky. 
Authority of rightful laws and regu- ^ Qu&int, odd and of old ftahion ; 

lations, especially in an army or navy, singular; unusual 
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Qu6fli one, "Ifs as my great-grandsire. 

Starting up at the Trump of Doom's tone, 

Had walked this way from his painted tomb-stone P 

7. He advanced to the council-table, 

And, "Please your honors," said he, "Fm able. 
By means of a secret charm, to draw 

All creatures living beneath the sun 

That creep, or swim, or fly, or run. 
After me so as you never saw 1 
And I chiefly use my charm 
On creatures that do people harm — 
The mole, and toad, and newt,i and viper; 
And people call me the Pied Piper/* 

8. (And here they noticed round his neck 

A scarf of red and ySllow stripe, 
To match virith the coat of the selfsame check ; 

And at the scarfs end hung a pipe ; 
And his fingers, they noticed, were ever straying 
As if impatient to be playing 
Upon this pipe, as low it dangled 
Over his vesture so old-fangled.) 

9. " Y8t,'' said he, "poor piper as I am. 
In Tartary I freed the Oham,^ 

L4st June, from his huge swarms of gnats ; 

I eased in Asia the Kiz&m^ 

Of a monstrous brood of vampire-bats , 

And, as for what your brain bewilders — 

If I can rid your town of rats. 

Will you give me a thousand gilders ? '* 

One 1 — ^fifty thousand I ^ — was the exclamation 
Of the astonished Mayor and corporation. 

10. Into the street the piper stepped. 
Smiling first a little smile. 
As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while; '^^ 

> Newt (nut), a mnall liisard. * NXzSIn^ a rnler or fl6veie!gii 

' Oham (k&m), the sovereign prince ; the title of the native sov 
prince of Tartaiy. ereigns of Hyderabad, in India. 
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Then, like a musical adepV 

To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled. 

And green and blue his sharp eyes twinkled, 

Like a candle flame where salt is sprinkled; 

And 6re three shrill notes the pipe uttered, 

You heard as if an army muttered ; 

And the muttering grew to a grumbling ; 

And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling; 

And out of the houses the rats came tumbling. 

11. Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats, 

^ A ddpt^ one faUy skilled or weU versed in an^ art. 
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Grave old plodders, gay young fiiskers. 

Fathers, mothers, uncles, €ou§in§, 
Gocking tails and pricking whiskers, 

Families by tens and dozen;, 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives— 
Folldwed the Piper for their lives. 
From street to street he piped advancing, 
And step for step they followed dancing, 
Until they came to the river We§er 
Wherein all plunged and perished — 
8ave one who, stout as Julius GsBsar,^ 
Swam acrdss, and lived to carry 
(As the manuscript he cherished). 
To Bat-land home his commentary. 
Which was : 

1$. ^ At the first shrill notes of the pipe, 

I heard a sound as of scraping tripe. 
And putting apples, wondrous ripe. 
Into a cider-press's gripe — 
And a moving &way of pickle-tub boards. 
And a leaving ajar of conserve-cupboards. 
And a drawing the corks of train-oil flasks. 
And a breaking the hoops of butter-casks; 
And it seemed as if a voice 
(Sweeter far than by harp or by psaltery 
Is breathed) called out, '0 rats, rejoice ! 
The world is grown to one vast diysaltery 1 ' 
So mimch on, crunch on, take your nunchion, 
Break&st, supper, dinner, luncheon !' 
And just as a bulky sugar-puncheon, 
All ready staved, like a great sun shone 
Glorious, scarce an inch before me. 
Just as methought it said, ^ Gome, bdre me !' — 
I found the Weser rolling o'er me." 

1 Jnliiu OflBsar, a Roman warrior, * Dr^salt'er y, the artides kept 

Btatesman, and man of letters, who by, or the business of, a drysalteiy 

was one of the most remarkable —a dealer in salted or dried meatfly 

men of any a^ pickles, sano^s, 4«t 
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II. 
108. THE PIED PIPER. 

PART SECOND. 

YOU should have heard the Hamelin people 
Ringing the bells till they rocked the steeple; 
" Go," cried the Mayor, "and gfit 15ng poles ! 
Poke out the nests, and block up the holes 1 
Consult with carpenters and builders, 
And leave in our town not even a trace 
Of the rats I " — when suddenly, up the face 
Of tht Piper parked in the market-place. 
With a "First, if you please, my thousand gilders!* 
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2. A thousand gilders ! The M&yor looked blue; 
So did the Corporation too : 
For council dinners make rAre hayoc 
Witti Claret/ MosfiUe/ Vin-de-Gr&ve,! Hdckj* 
And half the money woi^ld replenish 
Thdir cellar's biggdst butt wiiji Bhdn'ish.i 
To pay this sum to a wandering fSlldw 
With a gypsy cOat of red and ydllow I 

<S. "Besides,** qu6fli the Mayor, with a knowing wink 
" Our business W9§ done at the riyer's brink ; 
We saw with our eyes the Yermin sink, 
And what's dead ean't come to life, I think. 
So, friend, we're not the folks to shrink 
From the duty of giving you something to drink^ 
And a matter of money to put in your poke ; 
But, as for the gilders, what we spoke 
Of them, as you yfiry well know, was in joke. 
Besides, our Ifisses have made us thrifty ; ^ 
A thousand gilders I Come, take fifty I " 

4« The Piper's £ace fell, and he cried, 
**No trifling 1 I €&n't wait 1 beside, 
I've promised to visit, by dinner-tiro^, 
B&gdad', and accept the prime 
Of the Head Cook's pottage, all he's rich In, 
For having 1^ in the Caliph's kitchen. 
Of a nest of scorpions no survivor — 
With him I proved no bargain-driver. 
With you, don't think 111 bate a stiver ! » 
And folks who pi^t me in a passion 
May find me pipe to another fashion." 

6. « How ? " cried the Mayor, « d'ye think I'U brdbk 
Being worse treated than a edbk ? 
Insulted by a lazy ribald^ 
With idle pipe, and vesture pieb^d ? * 

1 Wines of different names. ^ RjCb'ald, a low, vulgar, brutal, 

* ThrXft^y, frugal ; sparing. foul-moaliied fSllOw. 

* StI'ver, a Dutch cpm Pf the * Ple'bald, of various colors ; 41- 
value of two cents. veir^^fied in color. 
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Yqu threaten ns, f81l6w ? Do your worsts 
Blow your pipe thfire till you bftrst!" 

6. Once more he stepped into the street ; 
And to his lips again 

Laid his Idng pipe of smdoth, straight cane; 

And dre he blew three notes (such sweet 

Sdft notes as yfit mu§ician's cunning 

Never gare the enraptured^ ftir), 

Th6re w^ a rustling, that seemed like a bustling 

Of mSrry crowds justling at pitching and hustling; 

Small feet were pattering, wdbdm shoe; clattering, 

Little hands clapping, and little tongues chattering ; 

And like fowls in the farm-yard when barley is scattering, 

Out came the children running. 

All the little boys and girls. 

With ro§y cheeks, and flaxen ctlrls, 

And sparkling eyes, &nd teeth like pearls. 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily After 

The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 

7. The Mayor was dumb, and the Council stood 
As if they were changed into blocks of wdbd. 
Unable to move a step, or cry 

To the children merrily skipping by — 
And could only fSUow with the eye 
That joyous crowd at the Piper's back. 
But how the Mayor wa& on the rack. 
And the wretched Council's bo§6m§ beat^ 
As the Piper turned from the High Street 
To whfire the Weger rolled its waters 
Bight in the w&y of thdir sons and daughters I 

8. However, he turned from south to west, 
And to Eoppelberg Hill his steps addressed. 
And after him the children pressed ; 

Great was the joy in every breast. 
" He never can crdss that mighty top I 
He's forced to let the piping drop. 
And we shall see our children stop!" 

^ Sn rSpt'ored, delighted beyond mSasnre. 
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When, lo ! as they reached the m(>unta!n'§ side, 

A wondi'ous portal ^ opened wide^ 

As if a cavern was suddenly hdllowed ; 

And the Piper advanced, and the children £5116 wed; 

And when all wSre in, to the v^ry last, 

The door in the mountain side shut fust 

9. Did I say all? No : one W9§ lame, 

And could not d&noe the whole of the way; 
And in dfber years^ if ygu would blame 

His s&dness, he w^ u§ed to say : 
^ It's dull in our town since my playmates left! 
I can't forget that I'm bereft 
Of all the pleasant sights they see. 
Which the Piper also promised me ; 
For he led us, he said, to a joyous land. 
Joining the town, and just at hand. 
Where w§ter§ gushed, and frQit-trees grew. 
And flowers put forth a f direr hue, 
And 6v6ry thing was strange and new ; 
The sp&rrows were brighter than peacocks here. 
And their d5gs outran our fiallow deer. 
And honey-bees had 15st their stings, 
And horses were borne with eagles' wings ; 
And just as I became assured 
My lame foot would be speedily cured, 
The music stopped, and I stood still. 
And found myself outside the Hill, 
Left alone against my will. 
To go now limping as beKre, 
And never hear of that country m5re 1 ** 

10. Alas, alas for Hamelin I 

There came into many a bftrgher^s^ pate 
A text which says, that Heaven's Q«te 
Opes to the rich at as easy rate 
As the needle's eye takes a camel in 1 — 
The Mayor sent east, west, north, and south. 



'POrt'al, a small door or gate; « Burgher (bSrg'er), an inhabitant 
nee, sometimes, any paaaage-way. of an incorporated town or village. 
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To fifiFer the Piper by word of moufh, 
Wh^reyer it w^ men's lot to find him. 

Silver and gold to his heart's content, 

Khe'd only retftm the way he went. 
And bring the children behind him. 

11. But when they saw 'twas a 15st endeavor. 
And Piper and d&ncers wSre gdne forever^ 
They made a decree that lawyers never 

Shoi^ld think their records dated duly. 
If, &fter the day of the month and year. 
These words did not as well appear : 
^And so long after what happened here 

On the Twenty-second of jfuly^ 
Thirteen hundred and seventy-six; " — 
And, the better in memory to fix 
The place of the children's l&st retreat, 
They called it the Pied Piper's Street— 
Where any one playing on pipe or tabor 
Was svjre for the future to lose his labor. 

if. Nor suffered they hostelry or tavern 

To shock with mirth a street so solemn; 

But opposite the place of the cavern 
They wrote the story on a column. 

And on the Great Gh^ch window painted 

The same, to make the world acquainted 

How their children were stolen &way ;— 

And thdre it stands to this v^ry day. 

IS. And I must not omit to say 

That in Transylvania there's a tribe 
Of alien people that ascribe 
The outlandish ways and dress 
On which their neighbors lay such stress. 
To their fRthers and mothers having risen 
Out of some subterranean prison, 
Into which they were trapanned ^ 
Long time ago, in a mighty band, 

^ Tia p&nned', trapped ; insnaied. 
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Out of Hamelin town in Brunswick land. 
But how or why, they don't understand. 

14. So, Willy, let you and me be wipers 

Of scores out with all men^specially pipers: 
And, whether they pipe us free from rats or from mice, 
ff we've promised them aught, let us keep our promise. 

Robert Bbownoto. 



SECTION XXIX. 
I. 

109. CONFORMITY TO THE DlVUm WILL. 

LOOK not to the matter of ygur actions, which may be con- 
^ temptible in itself, but to the honor they possess in being 
willed by G6d, ordered in His providence, arranged in His 
wisdom. Purity of heart consists in valuing all things accord- 
ing to the weights of the s&nctuary, which are ndthing else than 
the will of God : do not love, then, any thing too ardently, not 
even virtue, which we sometimes lose by wishing for it bey5nd 
the bounds of moderation. 

2. Our center is the will of God ; God wishes that I should 
do this action now; God desires this matter of me: what more 
is necessary ? While I do this, I am not obUged to do any thing 
else. God 1 may Thy will be done, not only in the execution 
of Thy comm&ndments, counsels, and inspirations, which we 
ought to obey, but also in suffering the afflictions which befall 
us ; may Thy will be done in us, and by us, in 6v^ry thing that 
pleases Thee ! 

3. Oh ! if the holy will of God reigned in us, how happy we 
should be ! We should never commit any sin, or live according 
to our irregular inclinations, for that holy will is the rvile of all 
excellence and sanctity. It is self-love, says Saint Bernard,^ 

* St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux exerted so profound an influence 

and Doctor of the Church, bom at over bis contemporaries. Tbr^ugh 

Fontaines, in Burgundy, in 1091 ; bis Sfiorts the claims of the anti- 

died, in the Abbey of Clairvaux, pope, Anicletus, were set aside, and 

20, 1153. No man of bis time a threatened schism averted. He 
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that bnms eternally in hell^ for it ruins aud destroys whatever 
it teaches. If foand in heaven^ it is cast out ; for the angels 
were banished only because of self-will, because they wished to 
become like Ood, and were^ on that account, precipitated ^ into 
hell. If found ou 6arth^ it robs man of grace, and subjects him 
to death, as happened to our first p&rents iu the terrestrial ^ 
paradise. 

'4. In a word, it brings nothing but misfortune; and, there- 
fore, when we discover any thing within us not conformed to 
the will of God, we should prostrate ourselves before Him, and 
say to Him that we detest and dijown our own will, and every 
thing in us that could displease Him, or that is contrary to His 
holy love, promising Him never to wish for any thing but what 
will be conformable to His divine good pleasure. Let us open 
the arms of our will, embrace lovingly the Crfiss, and acquiesce 
in the most holy will of God, singing to Him this hymn of res- 
ignation and conformity : Thy will be done on earth <is it is in 
heaven. 3^* Francis db Sales.* 

XL 
110. MY SISTER'S SLEEP. 

' HE fell asleep on Christmas Eve : 



S' 



At length, the long ungranted shade 
Of weary eyelids, overweighed 
The pain nought else might yet relieve. 

preached the second Crasade. He Visitatioii. His " Introduction to a 
founded seventy - two Cistercian Devout Life/' his Letters, and his 
monasteries, of which ten were in ** Treatise on the Love of God " are 
Ireland and England (ing'gland). perhaps the most widely read of all 
He was a voluminous writer on all devotional works, excepting " The 
points of theology. His feast is Following of Christ." His writ- 
celebrated on Aug. 20. ings have a peculiar charm, which 

1 Pre cXp^ i ta ted, cast down attracts hearts and convinces minds 

headlong. as powerfully since his death as 

^ Ter r^s'tri al, earthly ; pertain- his preaching and his example did 

ing to this world. in his lifetime. By his eloquence, 

' St. Francis de Sales, Prince- holy zeal, and perseverance, he rec- 

Bishop of Geneva, and Doctor of ondled to the Church over seventy 

the Church, was born in Savoy, thousand souls who had been per 

Aug. 21, 1567 ; died Dec. 28, 1622. verted by false teachers. His feast 

He founded the order of the is celebrated on Jan. 29. 
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2. Our mother, who bad leaned all day 
Over t^e bed from chime to chime. 
Then raised herself for the first time^ 
And as she sat her down, did pray. 

A Her little table near wa; spread 

With work to finish. For the glAre 
Made by her candle, she had c^ 
To work some distance from the bed. 

4* Without, there was a cold moon np. 
Of winter radiance, sheer and thin ; 
The hdllow halo it was in 
Was like an icy, crystal cup. 

5. ThrQagh the small room, with subtle sound 

Of flame, by vents the fireshine drove 
And reddened. In its dim alcove 
The mirror shed a clearness round. 

6. \ had been sitting up some nights, 

And my tired mind felt weak and blank; 
Like a sharp, strengthening wine, it drank 
The stillness and the broken lights. 

7. Twelve struck. That sound, by dwindling yean 

Heard in each hour, crept 6ff ; and then 
The ruffled silence spread again, 
Like wftter that a pebble stirs. 

8. Our mother rose from where she sat : 

Her needles, as she laid them down. 
Met lightly, and her silken gown 
Settled ; no other noise than that. 

P. " Glory unto the Newly Bom 1 *' 
So, as said angels, she did say ; 
Because we were in Christmas Day, 
Though it would still be 16ng till mom. 

10. Just then, in the room over us. 

There was a pushing back of chairs, 
As some who had sat unawares 
So late, now heard the hour, and rose. 
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IL With anxious, sfiftly-stepping haate, 

Our mother went where Margaret lay. 
Fearing the sounds overhead — should they 
Have broken her long watched-for rest. 

12, She stooped an instant, calm, and turned ; 

But suddenly turned back again ; 
And all her features seemed in pain 
With woe, and her eyes gazed and yearned. 

IS, For my part, I hut hid my face. 

And held ray breath, and spoke no word : 
There was n6ne spoken ; but I heard 
The silence for a little space. 

H. Our mother bowed herself and wept : 
And both my arms fell, and I said, 
" God knows I knew that she was dead,* 
And there, all white, my sister slept 

13. Then kneeling, upon Christmas morn^ 

A little after twelve o'clock. 
We said, 6re the first quarter struck, 
" Christ's blessing on the newly bom ! " 

D. G. ROSSBTTI. 

III. 

111. THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

THEChtlrchisG5d's: 
Lords, were it ours, then might we traffic with it ; 
At will make large its functions, or contract ; 
Serve it or sell ; worship or crucify. 
I say the Church is God's ; for He beheld it. 
His thought, ere time began ; counted its bones, 
Which in His book were writ. I say that He 
From His own side, in water and in blood, 
Gave birth to it on Calvary, and caught it. 
Despite the nails, His Bride, in His own arms : 
I say that He, a Spirit of clear heat. 
Lives in its frame, and cleanses with pure pain 
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His sacrificial^ precinct,^ but consumes 
The chaff with other ardors. 



The s§,craments th^mselyes. 
The sacred keys, the discipline divine, 
They subject to the will of temporal powers ; 
They crush the free election of the bishops ; 
They bar appeal to this most Holy See, 
My glory, which I yield not to another. 
The safeiy of the meanest of Christ's flock. 
That great appeal removed by secular hands, 
The arteries of the Church were knotted up. 
And into fragments torn that sacred body 
Whose life is in the whole. For this cause, God 
Diffused among all realms one single Church, 
That unity might be its life's true pledge, 
Too vast by any to be slain, or chained. 
That Church enslaved, what next ? The Faith must vanish I 
For on the Church's witness rests the truth, 
And if that Church be stifled in the embrace 
Of any fleshly realm^ngulfed — absorbed — 
Who shall receive her words ? 

The realm of such 
Ere 16ng shall be partaker with the worm ; 
The blind-worm is its sister, and corruption 
Its mother, and the dust its winding-sheet ; 
For power, 6arth-born, shall back once more to earth. 
witless kingdoms ! scorn ye then that kingdom 
Forth fix)m whose wgmb ye issued — still your stay, 
The sole • not bom from mortal lust or pride ; 
The kingdom of one God in Persons Three ; 
The kingdom of a univei'se redeemed ; 
The kingdom of humanity assumed ; 
The kingdom of the creed and of the prayer; 

» Sacrificial (s&k'ri fi^'al), relat- jurisdiction or authority, 
ing to sacrifice. ' Sole, the only one. 

* Precinct (pre'singkt), limit of 
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The kingdom of comm&ndments just and wise ; 
The kingdom of the three great virtues winged 
Which gaze on heaven ; the eight beatitudes ; 
The B&craments^ those seven great gates of Odd 
Betwixt the worlds of spirit and flesh ; the kingdom 
Wherein God's angels wait npon His poor, 
And all men sh&re one good ! An injury is it 
That this fair kingdom should be wide as earth, 
Gitied on all the mountains of this world, 
EehCarsal, glory-touched, of that great City 
Which waits us in the heavens ? 



Our God is not unknown' 
In omnipresent ^ majesty among us 
His Church sits high upon her rock, tower-crowned. 
Fortress of Law divine, and Tr^th revealed. 
O'er every city throned, 5'er every realm 1 
Had we the man-heart of the men of old. 
With what a spiiit of might invincible 
For her should we not die 1 



Shall I, 
A Christian bishop, and a subject sw5m. 
Be pagan more than pagan, doubly falser- 
False to a heavenly kingdom throned o'er earth. 
False to an earthly kingdom raised to heaven, 
And ministering there, high on the mount of God, 
'Mid those handmaiden daughtersof a King 
Who gird the Queen gold- vested ? Pagans, sire^ 
lived not, though dark, in Babylonian blindness : 
The laws of that fair city which they loved. 
Subjecting each man, raised him and illumed. 
We too are citizens of no mean City : 
Her laws look f Orth on us from rite and creed : 
In her the race of Man Bedeemed we honor. 
Which— cleansed from bestial,* and ill spirits expelled — 

> Om'ni pr^B'ent, present every ^ B^s'tial, like the beasts ; sen- 
where. sual ; animal. 
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In unity looks down on uiB, God's Church, 

The Bride of Christ, beside the great King throned. 

Who on His sceptre leans. Auhbbt De Ybbb.' 

IV. 
112. THE THOUGHT OF HE AVE J^. 

THE end of man is the clear yision and enjoyment of God, 
which he hopes to obtain in hfiav^n. BlessM, then, is he 
who employs this short, mortal life to acquire an eternal good, 
referring the transitory days here below to the day of immor- 
tality, and applying all the perishable moments which remain 
to him to gain a holy eternity. The tr^e light of heaven will 
not fail to show him the secure course, and to conduct him 
happily into the harbor of everlasting felicity. 

2. The rivers flow incessantly, and, as the Wise Man ^ says, 
return to the sea, which is the place of their birth, and is also 
their last resting-place; all their motion tends only to unite 
them with their original source. " God,'* cries St. Augus- 
tine,' " Thou hast created us for Thyself, and our hearts are 
unrestf ul till they find repose in Thee I " — " What have I in 
heaven, and what do I desire on earth, but Thee, my God ? 
Thou art the God of my heart, and my portion forever.'* Be- 
hold in detail a few points which we must believe on this 
subject : 

3, Firstly, there is a paradise, a place of eternal glory, a most 
perfect state, in which all goods are assembled, and where there 

* Aubrey De Vere, an IriBh poet, ' The Wise Man, Solomon, King 

bom in 1814 at Curragh-Chase, of I§rael. 

Coxmtj Limerick. He is the author ' St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo 

of " May Carols," a volume of poems and Doctor of the Church, bom at 

in honor of our Lady, and several Tagaste, Africa, Nov. 13, 854 ; died, 

other collections of lyrics. But his Aug. 28, 430. He was baptized by 

chief fame will rest on his dramatic St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in hia 

poems, " Alexander the Great " and thirty-second year. His works have 

" St. Thomas of Canterbury," from probably done more to mould Chris- 

the latter of which the extracts in tian thought than those of any other 

this lesson have been taken. No theologian. To the general reader 

poet of our day surpasses him in he is best known by hi? " Conf es- 

beauty and vigor of style, and n6ne sions," which have been translated 

approaches him in loftiness of theme into all languages. His feast in 

and sustained elevation of thought, celebrated on Aug. 28. 
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is no eyil ; a world of wonders, fall of felicity, incomparable ^ in 
happiness, infinitely surpassing every expectation ; the house of 
God and the palace of the blessM ; a mosl loyely and desirable 
city ; and so precious that all the beauties of the world pi^t to- 
gether are n6thing in comparison with its excellence ; so that 
no one can conceiye the infinite greatness of the abysses of its 
delights. 

Jf. Secondly, the soul, purified from all sin, entering beaven 
will that instant behold God Himself, unyeiled, face to face, as 
He is; contemplating, by a view of true and real presence, the 
proper divine essence. Then will the soul be deified, filled with 
God, and made like to God, by an eternal and immutable ^ partici- 
pation 8 of God, uniting Himself to it as fire does to the iron 
which it penetrates, communicating its light, brilliancy, heat, 
and other qualities, in such a manner that both seem one and 
the same fire. 

6. Thirdly, the soul will be happy forever amid the nobility 
and variety of the citizens and inhabitants of that blessM coun- 
try, with its myriads of angels, of cherubim, of seraphim, its 
troop of apostles, of martyrs, of confessors, of virgins, of holy 
women, whose number is without number. Oh, how happy is 
this company I The least of the blessed is more beautiful to 
behold than the whole world. What will it be to see them all ? 

6. Fourthly, in paradise God will give Himself ^11 to all, and 
not in parts ; since He is a whole which has no parts ; but still 
He will give Himself variously, and with as many differences 
as there will be blessed guests. As star differs from star in 
brightness, so men will be different one from the other in glory, 
in proportion as they have been different in graces and merits ; 
and as there are probably no two men equal in charity * in this 
world, so there will probably be no two equal in glory in the next. 

7. Consider how delightful it must be to see that cit^ where 
the great King sits on the throne of His majesty, surrounded by 
all His blessed servants ; there are found the choirs of angels 
and the company of celestial men ; there are found the venera- 

1 In cSm'pa ra ble, admitting of ' Par \!L& i pa' tion, the act or 

no comparison with others. state of sharing with others. 

' Im mut' a ble, incapable of ^ Ch^r'i ty, the love of Gk>d, and, 

ohaoge. for His sake, love of our neighbor. 
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ble troop of the prophets, the chosen nnmber of the ap5s^k§, 
the victorious army of innnmerable martyrs, the angnst rank of 
pontiffs, the sacred flock of confessors, the tr^e and perfect 
leligiotts, the holy women, the humble widows, the pure virgins. 
The glOry of Sv^ry one is not equal, but, nevertheless, they all 
taste one and the same pleasure, for thSre is the reign of full 
and perfect charity. 

8. Fifthly, notwithstanding the variety and diversity of glory, 
ydt each blessed soul, contemplating the infinite beauty of God, 
and the abyss of infinity that remains to be seen in this beauty, 
feels perfectly satisfied, and is content with the glory it enjoys, 
according to the rank it holds in heaven, on account of the 
most amiable Divine Providence which has so perfectly ar- 
ranged every thing. 

P. What a joy to be envT'roned on all sides with incredible 
pleasures, and, as a most happy bird, to fly and sing forever in 
the Air of the Divinity 1 What a favor, &fter a million of lan- 
guors, pains, and fatigues, endured in this mortal life ; after 
endless desires for the Eternal Tr^th, never fully satisfied in 
this world, to see one's self in the haven of all tranquillity, and 
to have at length reached the living and mighty source of the 
fresh waters of undying life, which alone can extinguish the 

passions and satiate ^ the human heart. 

St. Fraitcis db Sales. 

1 Satiate (sH' ^! jlt), to feed to that it is impossible to receive oi 
the lull ; to satisfy so completely desire more. 
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Novice, 85. 
Nymph, 384- 

Obdurate, 393. 
Obelish, 333. 
Observance, 58. 
Observant, 64. 
Oceanic, 99. 
Odontolite, Z48, 
0*(^rfMa», Richard, 

162. 
Of re, 63. 
Ominous, 3Z9. 
Omnipotence, 337. 
Omni^tent, 3x3. 
Omnipresent, 339. 
^a/, Z05. 
(^aque^ Z48. 
Oracle, Z95. 
Organization, zoo. 
Orgies, 350. 
OrienteUs, i8z. 
Ox'-lip, Z07. 

Pageant, 383. 
Pageantry, iji. 
Palace, 86. 
Pamp€u, Z63. 
Panegyric, Z65. 
Paralyzed, ZZ4. 
Paris, 70. 
Parried, 88. 
Parterre., 2x8. 
Participate. Z93. 
Participation., 33Z. 
Patrician^ 90. 
Patrick, St., 360. 
Patriot, Z73. 
Peculation, 304. 
Pendent, 63. 
Pensile, zo3. 
/Vtf/j&, 338. 
Perjure, 83. 
Perjured, 385. 
Perjury, 398. 
Perpendicular, 99. 
Perpetrate, xzo. 
Perpetuity, 363. 
Perplexity, 72. 
Persisting, 8x. 
Persuasion, Z33. 
Pestilence, 340. 
iV/tf/, zoi. 
Petrified, 73. 
Pewit, 333. 



Phenix, X03. 
Phenomenon, z8a 
Philosophy, 2Z7. 
Phraseology, 3z8. 
Piazza, 333. 
Piebald, 330. 
A></, 333. 
Pinnacle, fj. 
Pique, 374. 
Piqued, Z98. 
Pitcaim, 368. 
/Vo^re, ^,886. 
Placid, 3z6. 
Plastic, 63. 
/V/«r, 333, 
Poised, X33. 
Polyanthus, sg^ 
Poniard, 85. 
Popular, 56. 
/»iw^, 56. 
Portal, 333. 
Portending, 349. 
Portentously, 33Z. 
Position, 55. 
Possessed, 167, 38^ 
Postern.^ 374. 
Precarious, 330. 
Precede, 358. 
Precedent, 307. 
Precinct, 338. 
Precipice, 99. 
Precipitated, 335. 
Predicament, yn. 
Predicted, X56. 
Prediction, x88. 
Pre-elect, 315. 
Prefect, 90. 
Premature, 83. 
Presaging, 338. 
Presentiment, 190. 
Prestige, xs8. 
/Ve//y, 63. 

xfVTff, 31 z. 
Primeval, 356. 
Primitive, 3o8. 
Procter, B. W., 65. 
Procter, A, A., 355. 
Profession, 55. 
Promontory, 917. 
Prompt, 55. 
Proprietary, 264. 
Prosecution, 83. 
Protruded, zoo. 
Proverb, Z47. 
Publican, a88. 
Punt, zzz. 
Purse. 39Z. 
Pythagoras, ^5. 

Quaint, 3ZS. 
Quartermaster-gen^ 
eral, 306. 

*««f/, ZZ3. 

2>,7o. 
•A, 87. 

Radiant, 68. 
Radiated, 63. 
Radius, 304. 
Rating, 350. 
Raven, 220. 
Ravine^ Z17. 
J?M<A T: ^., 356. 



Recanting, 9Z. 
Recluse, 35Z. 
Rectify, aao. 
Redemption, 168. 
Relaxed, 87. 
^*//V, 83. 
Religious, 19a. 
Reneg^ade, X35. 
Reprimand, 248. 
Requisition, 376b 
Reservoir, 319. 
Respite, 2x6. 
Response, X76. 
Resource, 58. 
Rewurces, 276. 
Resulted, 58. 
Reveille, 368. 
Revery, X03. 
Revolting, 136. 
Rheims, 330. 
Rheum, 390. 
RibtUd, w. 
Ricci, 308. 
Ridiculous, 71. 
Roistering, 347. 
Romance, xo2. 
Rossetti, C. G., 193 
Rossetti, D. G., 3x5 
^<ya/, 80. 
Rugged, 330. 
Russia, 376. 
^»M, 193. 
Ruthless, 345. 

AkA^m, X74. 
Sacked, X57. 
Sacrifice, Z79. 
Sacrificial, 338. 
Ai£r, Z98. 

<^, 325- 
Sanctity, 139. 
Sanctuary, Z27, 
Sarcasm, 3zz. 
Satiate, 333. 
Scabbard, z8z. 
Scaffold, xxo. 
Scaled, 32CX 
Scope, 163. 
.Slf^wr, X20. 
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Sea of Glass, 
Sear, 70. 
Secluded, 85. 
Seigniory, 344. 
Sennacherib.^ '340W 
Sepulchral, 78. 
Seraphic, 93. 
Seraphim, 339, 
Sesostris, 233. 
Severed, zxa 
Shakespeare, l^< 

Shrine, Z77. 
Silicious, Z47* 
Sinister, iZ2a 
S"/*?*, 236. 
Sobriety, 63. 
Solace, Z36. 
5^/e, 338. 
Solitude, Z96. 
Somber, 220. 
Sonorous, 16%, 
Sophia, 336. 
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Spaeiouty 105. 
Scalding, Areh^ 

bishop, yA, 
Spanitl^ 109. 

S^ctacu^ ISO. 
SUctraly a7X. 
Sp€culaii»m^yi^ 
Spotuor. 174. 
Spurred, 349. 
Squeuiron^vi, 
^uirrely 67. 
ytaty Z16. 
St^td, 6x. 
StalactiU^ 318. 
Stanched, 083. 
^/tfr/fc, 106. 
Stealthy, ox. 
5/r(y>, 83. 
Stiver, 39(X 
Strained, 306. 
Streamlet, 65. 
^/WjK, 99- 
Subsequent, 95. 
Subterranean, 169. 
Suburbs^da. 
Subverting, 185. 
Suite, 101. 
^«//j>', 83. 
^»MrM(tf«r, 88. 
Superb, I3Z. 
Supercilious^ xij. 
Superfluity, 137. 
Supernatural, 94. 
Superstition, 135. 
Supremacy, 185. 
Suspended, S05. 
Swaddled, 6x. 
Swannera, 335. 
^witzer, 88. 



Sftnonym, X95. 
Systematic^ X69. 

Tabernacle^ luj. 
Talisman, 160. 
Talmud, 198. 
TarbeSf aza. 
Telescopic, axo. 
TempestuotuU, 331. 
7>»»^«0«, Al/ritLt 

7>ic^, 398. 
Tenuity, 64. 
Terrestrial^ 335. 
Tiio/rA, 144. 

riWiw#,88. 
Til^ ^ur ifait, 330. 
Threshold, 76. 
Thrifty, 330. 
TArM, Z79. 
7*AfV«^, 137. 
Throughly y 396. 
TiVr, 151. 
7V«M>^/, Z9Z. 
TVVyf, X05. 
r^t^M, 875. 
Topcliffe, 303. 
Torture, 173. 
2^, 305. 
Tracery, 70. 
Tradition, 134. 
Trafalgar, 339. 
Tragedy^ 108. 
Trans/try 145. 
Transfiguration, 

167. 
Transfixed, 349. 



TVwvrm'fff , 99. 
7>AU0«, 307. 
Trenched, 193. 
Tribunal^ X09. 
7Vf ^M, 9a 
Tlrft^i^, 198. 
7Vf/Zr, 85. 
rnWi, 388. 
rraa,3o6. 
7>«w. 65. 
7V»M, 6x« 
TimAtt, Elizabeth, 

Turns, vfi. 
TurquoisSy zoo. 

7>raii«fV, 338. 

Unconscious, xxo. 
Uncouth, Z03. 
Undercro/ty Z31. 
Undermine y Z36. 
Undertahing, z68. 
Universe^ 337. 
Unwary, 99. 
Urchin, Z43. 
Usance, 389. 

Vaguely s 71. 
Vtudarno, 344. 
Valiant, Z36. 
Valley Forge^ jaa. 
Van, 340. 
F«rAf^ 74. 
Vassal, Z34. 
Vassalage, 330. 
Vauntingly, 365. 
Vengeance, zzo. 
K«rMi/i(M», Z04. 



VerticiOate, 3z& 
Vested, 334. 
Vesture, 68. 
Vicissitude, x6x. 
Ki>SrA Z09. 
ryxTr, Z39. 
Vt^nettOy 3Z9. 
Vigorous t 85. 
ViHngs, Z77. 
rar>«7, 164. 
fYn^/r, Z04. 
Vision, 387. 
Vitality, zoo. 
r/pfV/, 68. 
KnV/, 390. 
Vouchsafe^ 80. 
f'^W'p. 55. 

Waiving, zo6. 
IVaUace, H. B., Z98 
Wantoned^ 339. 
^ar</, 84. 
IfoM^^, XZ7. 
Wassaiier, 348. 
Weathercock, 373. 
Webster, Daniel, Z56 
Weirdy 349. 
fFir/^/«, 335. 
»V/^*r, 3x6. 
Westminster Abbey 



Ji^i 



^tg, 305. 
Witch-elmy 69. 
fF<?«/, XZ9. 
Worcester, 386. 
IfVjvm/. ZZ7. 
Wrangling, 385. 
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